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JULY I. 

Foreign Plant 

.^LL our diflprpnt sorts of corn,' 

voii;'derive their oHi^in from 

^fMorally those of a tui^her temperature that) ours, 
Tiie c'rettest piirt of them came from Italy; fUly ob* 
iti'vd them fiom (Greece ; and Oreerr from the h'ast, 
VV lo ti \i)ierica u as discovered, many plants and How. 
4 MS \s« re found that (ill (hen were unknown, and have 
si'ir • been tran^pliintfd to Kurope, where they have 
b.en cultivated with £> real an cross; and the Kn^lUh 
stj'l lakej’reat pains to cultivate in thrir own country 
m.iny rliden n( plants from North Auieiica* 

Most of Ih ‘ dith rent sperio:^ of corn, which form the 
best kind of nutriment for men and animals, are 
gramiiioiis ; and though.they arc now completely natu¬ 
ralise d to our soil, and the ticids mo covered with 
tin m, the) are of foreign growth. Rye and wheat are 
in ligcnoii^ in Ijiftle Tartary and Siberia, uhere they 
still t:to\v without ciiitiire. From what country bar¬ 
ley and o<)ts wvre first introduced, we are ignorant; 
bni wemiy be assured, they arc not natives of this 
(limatc, or it would not be necessary to cultivate them. 
Utce is the produce of Ethiopia, h hence it was earned 
into the East, and afterwards to Italy. Since the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, it has been 
cultivated in America, and wc now import from that 
Vol. ir. A 
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country great quantities of this useful grain* Duck, 
'wheat originally came from Asia; it was introducrd 
into Italy at the time of*the crusades, from whence it 
was brought to Germany. 

Most of our pulse and herbs have also a forei>;n origin. 
Borage comes from Syria; cresses from Crete; 1he 
caolitiower from Cyprus; and asparagus ti'<un Asia. 
We are indebted to Daly for the chervil; to Portugal 
and Spain for the dill seed; to the Canary Islands fur 
fennel; and to Kgvpt for arinisecd and parsley. Gar¬ 
lic is a production of the Past; shallots conic fioni 
Siberia, and the hor>e-ra€!i.sh from China. Wc ere in- 
debtee! to the Past indies for kidney-beans: to Asfri. 
can for pom|iions: to France for lentils ; and to lira- 
r.il for potatoes. The Spaniards brought the tobacco. 
j>lanf troiii Cuba, where the finest species of tobacco 
are found. 

Some of our most beautiful flowers arc also the pro¬ 
duce of foreign countrio.s. Jessamine comes from the 
Past Indies; the elder tree from iVrsia; the tulip 
from Cappadocia; the narcissus or datiodil from Italy ; 
the lily from Syria ; (he tube.rose fiotti Java and Cey¬ 
lon ; the pink fiom Italy; and the aster from (-hina. 

IjCt li.s regard thc^egifts of Nature with joy and grati¬ 
tude, and thank our heavenly father for the abundance 
of hi.s bounty, in thus coiiinbiiting to onr pleasure 
and well beirig, by making the remotest regions of the 
earth tiibidary to our necessities, l^et u.s al'^ocndea. 
vourto become acquainted with the nature of the globe 
which w'C inhabit. There is an universal transmi¬ 
gration over all the earth; men, animals, and vegetables 
are transplanted from one country to another; and 
may we all, w herever our lot may be cast, endeavour 
to do our duty as men, and so live that our names 
shall be revered by the just and the good whilst living, 
and when happily transplanted to that country whgv«''‘'^ 
|r toils shall end, and our troubles cease, our 
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sliall be blessed, and our dcparlape ba lamcnifed, by 
thoasauds who have tasted of the sweets of. our con. 
verse, and received the bcue/its of oiir caertious for 
th<; general good of mankind I 


JVLY If. 

I 

Transformation of CnterpWers^ 

The tt^nsformation ofa caterpiller into a butterfly is 
a v«>ry curious phiMioraciuin, and highly lieherving of 
our (itfiuitiou. The manner in winch caierpiUars 
j.nij'are for their chaise is truly wotnierful I they 
cio nor immediately become butterflies, but pass first 
tbroiigh a hurl of middle state. After shedding its coat 
three or four times, the caterpillar stri{}s i:se!f to its 
last skin, and becomes a snbstaiiecnot in the least re-, 
sembling a living cr<>alure. ft is then envtdoped in a 
hard shell called cbr) salis or iiyinpha, in which state 
it remains two or three works, sometimes even forsla 
nr fen tnoriths, until at length it comes out in the form 
of a butterfly. 

There are two kinds of butterflies ; the wings of ooe 
are raised, those of the otiiei* are flat; the iirst species 
ily (luring the day, the latter by night. 'J'he catfer. 
piiltr of the night-bn (ter fly spins a cone, and shuts 
itself up ill it when the time of its transformation ap¬ 
proaches. Those which, when become butterflies, 
fly during the day, suspend themselves in the open air 
on a tree, a plant, a wall, &c. In order to do tbis, 
they spin themselves a very small w<*b, wifh on ev. 
tremedy tine thread, and then suspend themselves ia 
such a manner that llieir heads are a little bent back 
towards the top. Some of these caterpillars, particu¬ 
larly those of the hairy species, remain in this state, 
hanging perpendicularly with their heads downward ^ 
others spin a thread, which passes round Ibe middle of 

A 2 
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their bodjir, and which ii fastened at both sides. In 
one or other of these ways all caterpillars of the day- 
butterfly prepare for the great revolation they are 
about to undergo. Thus both species of caterpillars 
bury theniselVC'S alive, and seem quietly to await the 
termination of thi-ir caterpillar state, as if they knew 
that after a short repose thy would receive a new ex. 
istonce, and apjimr a^ain under a more brilliant form. 

From considering the transformation of the caterpil¬ 
lar into the butterfly, we may prori-cd to the consider¬ 
ation of a much more noble and exalted subject, 
the death and return'd ion of the righteous. Death 
resenibbs u state of sleep, a snit repose, in which our 
nature n sts afp'er the toils, tht-pains, and the miseries 
of (In'! itfe. For the space of a moment we are de. 
prived of sensibility and mo ion, (bat wc may awaken 
to glory and a Uap]>v exist: .ice. 

What is a caterpillar ? A creeping worm, insigni. 
£cant and despised, which, v^hilst it crawls along 
through life> is exposed to various accidents and injti. 
Ties. And what is man ? Is his condition in (bis 
t world much better? Is he aflluent and fortunate, he 
flutters gaily in the beams of prosperity, and often, 
equally itisigiiincant with (he but;erfly, struts his 
' hour, and passes into airy nothing, unlamcnted and 
^unregarded. But these, comi'ared with the children of 
penury and mibforinne, are few ; the greater part of 
.men have to pass from their cradle to thdr grave 
through toil, misery, and poverty'; most have to labour 
* from morn, till night like beasts of burthen, without the 
.power or the hope of enlarging tln ir minds, and ex* 
/landing their ideas bey und the confined alniospbero 
^eir workshop, or the ale-house where they herd 
^’toge \f\cT to solace themselves with smoke and beer 
;; after the fatigues of the day. 

the caterpillar prepares with care for its transfor- 
lon^ had t^ state of inaca.oa aad insensibility 
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nblcli it is shortly to undergo; so in a different way^ 
blit not less earnestly, does the good man prepare for^ 
and expect withachi'erfui acquiescence and fond hopOi 
that aoful change when he is to undergo a temporary 
deqih, to enter into a joyful state of perfection |n)dim* 
mortality. • ‘ 

The sleep of the caterpillar is not perpetual| it is 
merely the prerurtor of a new state of exi&teiiee; after 
i(s transformation it appears again more perfect and 
brilliant: before, it crept upon the e irtli; it now flies 
in the air, and lightly orer the surface of a 

thouv'iiid flowers, sipping honey and nertareoiis dew. 

In all this wc ina> observe a lively emblem of (ho 
death anti resurrection of a righlo<>U'> Uian. That body 
whirh svas feeble, sensual, an 1 gross, rehiied from its 
earthly nature, put*! on a gloi tons imniotlalityi and is 
clothed with perftcljoii; that mind uhich whs so 
limited in its facuitiiS and confined in its pouer^, 
subject to passions and einodoiis tiuit degraded i s 
heavenly esseiic*^, so contracted aiid\if*ah that it could 
not penetrate mists of prejudice, ami so blind that it 
could not perc<‘ivc truth, now. pute as light, and 
botindlesi as iidinity, views the whole extern of nature^ 
and Sies at once millions of svurlds; communes with 
angels, and evpands to (he inlinite Ciod, the source 
of all power, wisdom, and glory. Wchavc here an 
important letson ; if this he the gloiioiis change we 
evpect, let us make timely and eflcciual preparation 
for it. If our present state be but transitory and lm« 
perfect, let uh not make it our chief object; let not 
the few moments which are allotted us for our prepara* 
tion for eternity, be mispent, or the reason why we 
have them mistaken. 
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JULY III. 

The Siik-worm, 


The gffitis of raterpilliirs, which we have jast sern, 
as dfvidad into two general classes, one of which com. 
prchendi thc diurnal, the other (he ttocltirnal btiMer« 
fliofi, 19 fariher divided into dillerent families, each of 
which hiy$ its distinct characteristics and properties. 

Thus 'the silk-worm is a species iif caterpillar, and 
like if, is formed of several moveable rings, and is well 
furnished with feet ami claws, to resr and fix itse f 
wh( iG it pleases, it has I wo row^s of teeth, which do 
not move u])wardsaud dowiiwaids, bid from right to 
left, whiili oii:d)!e» it to press, cut, and (ear ilo* leuv/‘S 
in every direction. Along the wh<»ie length of its hack 
wp |)ereeive through its skin a vessb« I wltii h p rf(?rii:9 
the fnneiioii of a heart. On each side of this insect are 
nine orifice^, which answer to as many lungs, and as. 
sist the circnialicn tif ihe c’h)le or iiuiiiiive juice. 
Under the n outh is a kind < f reel with two lioies, 
(hroiiiih which p iss two drops of tlie gum wiili which 
its bag is filled; the\ act like two di'talis, contiiiiiaiiy 
furnishing it with ti^e niaterials of whidi it niakes its 


silk, j'ho gum whTch distils Ihrough the two orifices 
takes their form, kiigtlu-ns into a douhie thread, 
which presi-ntly loses the tluiility of the* liquid gum, 
and acquit PS the consistence necessary to support or to 
enve lope the worm. \Vhen that lime arrives it joins 
the two threads tugoflicr, by gluing them one over the 
other with its fore feet. This double thread is ni»t 
only very line, but also very strong, and of great 
length. Kach bag has a thread which is nearly five 
hundred Gcimaa ells long; and, aud as this thread is 
double, and joined together throughout its length, 
each bag will be found to contain a thousand ells of 
silk, though the whole weight does not exceed two 
grains and a lialf» 
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The life of this insect in its ▼ermlform state’is very 
short, and it passes throuj^h different states till it gradu¬ 
ally arrives at its greatest degree of perfection. When 
it first emerges from the egg, it is extremely small, per¬ 
fectly black, and its head of a still brighter black than 
the'rest of its body: in a few days it begins to grow 
white, or of an arii colour; its coat becomes dirly and 
ruffled ; it easts it off, and appears in a new dress; it 
becomes larger and much whiter, though a little (inget) 
with green, from feeding upon green leaves. After a 
few more d.iys, the number of which varies accord¬ 
ing to the degree of heat and quality of its nourish- 
tneiit, it ceases to cat, and slec|is for nearly two days; 
it then agitates and frets itself extremely, becoming 
ml with the efforts it makes; its skin wriidkles and 
shrivels up, it throws it off a second time, and gets 
rid of it with its feet. Thus within the space of tlireo 
Wfcks or a mouth we see it fresh drested three (imcb. 


J.' now begins to cat again, and might be taken for a 
iliil'erent creature, so much is ttiu ap[>eara:ice of its 
hud, colonr, and tigiirc altered. 


After rontinuing to eat for sonic days, it falls again 
into a lethargic state; on recovering from which it 
oiicR more changes its coat, which makes third 
since it issued from its shell. It continues to eat for 


some time, (ben entirely ceasing to take any iiutri. 
meut, prepares for itself a retreat, and draws out a 
silken thread, which it wraps round its body in tho 
same manner as we might wind thread, round an oval 
piece of wood, ft remains quietly in the bag it has 
f^ornieil, and at the end of fifteen days would pierce it 
to issue forth, if it be not killed by being exposed to 
the heat of the sun, or shut up in an oven. The silk- 
cones arc thrown into warm water, and stirred about 


with birch twigs to draw out the heads or beginning of 
the threads and the silk is afterward wound upon reels 
made for the purpose. 

A 4 
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Thoif tv€ ure indebted to this little Ititeci for ^eat 
faiitry in clothing: a reflection which ought to humble 
oor pride, for how can we be ratn •of the sHkw hich 
covers us, when #e reflect to whom we are indebted 
for it, and how little we are instrumentai in the for* 
mation of those beauties in onr clothing of which'we 
are vain ? 

Thus wc And the most insignificant and despicable 
objects are the instruments of ornament and advantage 
to man; an insect that we scarcely condescend to 
look at becomes a blesitog to thoosands of human 
beings, and forms an important article of trade, and a 
great source of riches. Let ns then, instead of passing 
our days in the routine of indolence and luxurious dis. 
sipatioii, imitate the industrious silk'*worni, and 
endeavour, by the unremitting and assiduous cniti. 
ration of our faculties, to render ourselves useful to 
mankind; and if we are neither able nor fortunate 
enough to discover some new truth, let tis at least at* 
tempt to make all within the circle of our influence 
happy and contented by our generous exertions for 
their welfare. 


JULY IV. 

The Rahuhow* 

Wh CIS*the rays of the son strike upon drops of 
water falling from the clouds, and we are so placed 
that our backs are towards the sun, and the clouds 
before ns, wu observe a peculiar phenomenon in the 
heavi'DS, called a Rainbow. The drops of rain may be 
considered as small transparent globules upon which 
the rays fall, and are twice refracted and once re* 
jketed* Hence proceed the diilerent coloan of the 
rainbow: they are seven in nnmber, and appear in the 
Ibilowing order; red, orangey yeIloW| greeny bine, 



indigo, «nd tioUit. These colours appewr the* mm 
vivid as the clouds which are behind are darker, aii4^ 
the drops of rain fall closer. The drops failing con^ 
tinually produce a new rainbow every^oment, and M ;• 
each spectator observes it from a particular sltoatioit)-^ 
it happens that scarcely two men, strictly speaking^ 
see the same rainbow; and this meteorous appearanoa ; 
can only last whilst the drops of rain continue to fall. / 
If we consider the rainbow merely as a pbenomenoil^: 
of nature, it presents one of the roost beautiful spec* 
tacK's we ran possibly conceive, and is one^of the 
roo^t magnificent of nature^ pictures; but when we : 
recollect that (j'od has made this meteor a sign of his^ 
mercy, and the conformation of his holy covenant. 
vouchaft'd to mankind, we may make it the subject of 
a most edif) ing, as well as pleasing, refioction. When 
the rain descends from one extremity of the horiaon 
to the other we cslniiut see a rainbow, because to form 
this meteor the suu mtHt appear at the same time with 
the rain: and when the sky is only covered with clouds ' 
on one side, and the sun appears on tire other, it is a 
sign that these clouds will soon disperse, and that tbo‘ 
sky will become clear and serene; this also is the 
Reason why we cannot see the rainbow unless the sun is 
behUul, and the watt ry cloud before us. In order to 
form the rainbow, then, the sun and the rain must 
both be present at the same iime: we may therefore 
rest assui’rd, every time we witness this beaifHftd 
nomenon, that we are safe from the tnandatibn of a ., 
deluge; for to etfect this, the rain must descend ini' 
torrents from all parts of the htavens, and if this hap* 
pened, the son could not be se^n. We could not see tto 
colours of the rainbow if the sky was too clear $ fb 
produce such an eliect, a part of the horizon must bji 
coverai with thick clonds. 

All these ecinsidcrations naturally dfspote e#iliiiida 
tampions reftectioM* As nflea at we see the SeaiNmi 
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adombd with thebfautiful colours of the rainbow, we 
loay truly say. How groat ia .the majesty of God! How 
wonderful bis gc^dnoss towanis his creatures! nr still 
see that He reiivlRb^*rs «si» mercy. J-.et us then bow 
before, and adore Him nho keeps his rorenant, and 
faltiJs all his merciful promises; blessed be his ifaiue 
through all the ages of eternity 2 

JUl.y V. 

Uifdo’ Nfsts. 

Thk construction of birds* iiosts shons «s many 
curious objc'Cis, which cannot be uninteresting to the 
rctU'ciiiig niiml. Who can help admiring those liftie 
regular edifices corn posed of so many difi<r/i»t iDatrrial?, 
coKecied and arranged uith so nv.icli p.nr\s and skill; 
and conslructid widiso much industrvt tdegano'. and 
neatness, with no oliur fools than a bill and tno feet ? 
Thai men cun erect great buildings, according to err. 
tain rales of art, is not siirpri>ing, nhon we coii^Jdi'r 
that they enjoy the reasoning faculty, and that (hey 
pos.''.e^s tools and iiistruiiients of various kinds to faeiii. 
talc (heir nork ; but (hat a delicate little bird, in wan^ 
of almost every thing necessary fur such an undertake 
ing, with only its bill nnd claws, should know hovr to 
combine so much skill, regularity of form, and so. 
lidity of.<struc(ure, in forming its nest, is truly won. 
derful, and never enough to be admired* We shall 
therefore consider it more tBiiiutely. 

Nothing is more curious than the nest of a goldfinch. 
The inside is lined with cotton, wool, and Hue silky 
threads, while the outside is interwoven with thick 
itiussi and that the nest may be less remarkable, and 
less exposed to (he eye of observers, the colour of the 
inosi^n^mbles that of the bark of the tree or of the 
hedge whore the nest is built, la some nests the hair, 
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the down, and the straws, arc cnriotisly laid across 
each other, and interwoven together* There are 
others, all the parts of which are ^tiy joined and 
fastcni'd together by a thread whicli^e bird makes 
with tlax, and horse or cow.hair, and often of spiders 
webs' Other birds, as the blackbird and the lapwing, 
nft.T having built thetr iicst, plaster the outside wiih 
a thin coating of m iriar, which cements and binds to¬ 
gether all the lower parts, and which, with the help 
of some cow-hair or moss stuck to it whilst the plaster 
is wet, kec‘ps it compact and warm. The nrtts of 
swallows are dilVereaiiiy constructed from all others. 
They use neither sticks, straws, nor ilax; but they 
(Miupose a sort of cement, wiih which they make them- 
seUos nests, perfeedy neat, secure, and coii\eiiient. 
'I'o moisten the dust of v»hich thev' form tbfir nest, 
tliey fri'Cjneniiy skim over the surface of some lake or 
rivv-r, and. dij pin;? their breasts into the water, shake 
tlu'ir w'ct f. atlx'is upon the dust till it i^ suHicir’iilly 
moist, and then kuead it up into a kind of clay with 
their bilks. 

l)iit the nests most worthy of onr admiration are 
those of certi'.in Indian birds, which suspend them 
with great art from the branches of trees, that (hey 
may be secure from the pursuit of several animals and 
insects. In getioiai, ea^h species of biids has a pecn- 
Jiar mode of plating its nest: some build them on 
bouses, others in trees, some itr the grass, others in 
the ground ; and always in that way winch is most 
adapted for (heir safety, (he rearing tlieir young, and 
the preservation of thoir species. 

Such is the wonderful instinct of birds in the struc. 
tiire and disposition of thoir nests, that we may almost 
conclude they cannot be mere machines; so much in-« 
dustry, intelligence* sagacity, and skill, do they dis¬ 
play in the construction of their nests. And is it not 
apparent that in all their works they proj:ose to them* 
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senses, our imaginutioot or onv rotton* Uniyoraal 
naturiMS formed to present ns wUh o mnlUtodo of 
plc^asing oblerts, and to procOto those new and rartod 
delights mhich continually suoysoedeach other. Dor in# 
clination for rariety is continoally eicited and ala ays 
gratiii<*d; there is no part of the day in which we do 
not iiiid some gratification fur our senses or for our 
mimU. WliiUt the sun illumines the horizon, plants, 
animals, and a thousand pir‘sing objects, gratify our 
vieu ; and ishen night extends her ••able mantle over 
the earth, the majestic giandeur uf tin* firmament OC- 
Cd'iions lapttire and astoiiishim n*. » Kveiy where Na« 
tuK works to procure us n(W' fimisment; even tho 
biiiallest insects, leavis, and gi ii is of bind, offer sub* 
j< (ts of admiral ion : and he w 11 is iiotsiiuck with 
till' minute diversity, and do(*> moI acknowledge in it 
the goodness of (lod, must be Min 1 indeed , and little 
iiie Ills l(*elings to be tinicd whose heut dues not throb 
with pkasnrc at (In si^t of nati.rt 'i bfantiful objects. 

The same biook thit isatcrs in valtess, muimnrs 
swii t iiiusK 111 our ear, iiiiiitcs ns to soft uposc, anti 
rtfii siir s like paiciied tongue^ Tlu :,iove which shields 
IIS trim liu* piercing rajs of liu ••im tiy its piotecting 
sha e, iriake> us txpeiience a df lit fous coolness; re« 
cliiiiti^it rise beneath theloflv nets, whilst we listen 
to till {ojfiil songs of the birds, n thousand sweet 
son*> 4 Uons soothe out souls. The tiees. wiio'^e beiiifi. 
fill blobSOiiis so lately delight* d us, will soon produce 
the most delicious friiitii, and the meadows, wising 
with the npcning coin, piunnsi an abundant hnnest. 

Nature presents us with no objc cts pleasing and use* 
ful 111 oni) one respect: she clothes and adorns the 
caith with gre^en, a colour the most benefiual and 
agreeable to the eye, and adds to its beaut) by diver. 
Mfyiiig ilh shades; for, though pleading in'ifsilf, iU 
charms are much incieased by {his happy distribution 
of shade. Each species of plant has its peculiar co* 
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lourv landscapes corcred wilh irood.*, buslirs, plants^ 
ve^elablcs, and corn, present a most beautiful setne 
of verditro, whero the colouring is iiinuitcly vaiied, 
and its shades insensibly blenck^d, increasing from the 
lightest tints to the darkest hue ; and yet a perfect har- 
mony is aiuays preserved. 

F.very month of the year brings us diflerent plants 
and new flowers. I'hose which are drcauil are ri*. 
placed by others, and by thus siicn-ediiig each < tlicr 
there is no perceptible void in the vegetable Uingdoni. 

Blit to uhoni are we inih bttd for thrse nniiHroii.s 


and di\ersilicd presents ? \S tio is it that provide hii* 
<Mir ants and pieasiin s uiih so nuich goode: ^. 

Tnnnilicence ? (mj nud a.'k universal nature: li,;- s 
and the vallevs will in'orni thee, the earth v\ip a; ;i 
ihee, and the heavi^it is a mirror in which ‘i.on w 
l.n'holil the Author of these h.h s.'iiiirs. 'i .‘:c ni:»; 

the tempest announce him ; the \oice of thiniih i 
the tire of lighfniiig, tlie bow painted in lin- 
the rain and the snow, proclail]! Ins wisdor •; ! «:o(ul» 
ness, l‘lie green n»eadow«, the belds >rib « ^ 1 ; ist 

ripe grain, the mountains whose lolly sumn an* ; st 
in the clouds, the trees binding with trelt, 
variegated with llowers*. and tin* rose'sdeliiii ns Moi.in, 


nil bear the stamp of His impression. The birds crle, 
bratc him in their itielodions concerts : tlie sportive 
lambs ; the stag, bounding through the forests ; ilic 
worm that crawls iti the de*.t ; the ocean-monarch, the 
huge whale, that with its gamhols sinks hhips, end 
tumbling in the foam makes the waves roar; the fear, 
fill crocodile; the elephant, that carries towers u; cii 
Hs back) all the animals that people the air, the earth, 
$l|d the sea, declare the glory and proclaim the ex. 
imnee %f Almighty Cod. l^'t us then open our ears 
to this universal voice of nature, which speaks a lan¬ 
guage we cannot resist; and let us, that are the happy 
viitnesscs of these wonders of God, come and render 
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unto him, in the pmeince of his crcatureS) tliai.listU 
mony of gralitode end adoration which is due 
for so many blessings. 

We cannot look around but every thing reminds us 
of his infinite goodness, and calls.forth our gratitude 
and joy: when we walk abroad into the fields, and 
sec (he rich corn, the docks feeding, and the verdant 
gi'iives, may our souls be hlUd «rith^plea.«ure, and out 
li rtrfs r<Julcc in bliss! We i^hali then exp4>riencc that. 
iliriT no j;>rraternnd more durable satisfaction than 
from the contenipiation of Nature^|ji*OJrks, 
- j.»; jii« l-.Miger we consider, the more we sll’afr ad« 

' ■: :;il ihe more atfeiUively wc oljserve, the more 

a- •’ <;i.-c(fVor that God is a pure being, who loves 
If! aontlnr.ss, and that (he Christian religion is 
; w.;- ;ifadjiig joy* and a continual moiive for 
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J 13 »Y VII. 

A J’loiiur (•artletim 

i,'. 1 HOW t.«kea view of the Flower Garden, and 
r t!»c nnmrrons and varied beauties which are 
coilot:;? cl in ho unall a space. The art and industry of 
n?ini made it the receptacle of tlic most beautiful 
t!o\vM >. liut what would it have been without care and 
ijuhisfrv ? A wild de^prt, full of thorns and wtH»d». 
And .such would be the toitdirion of our youth, if 
thfir educa'Ion were neglected, and their minds 
tnained iinculiivated. But when.children early receive 
iustriiCiioti, and imbilH^aood principles, theyarelike 
sweet bi.issonis, delightful id beatify, and soon pro¬ 
ductive of fruit that will benefit stMciety, 

Oliseivellie night.violet or jnitati fiower, which 
towards eveiung perfumes thcgaidenwith its fragrance, 
in which it excels all other fiowers; Jiot it has no 







beavtjr, and Jhas nf a 

iloirer; it tB smali jMd.oiT a |p«y ^lour^ aj^proachiiig 
:^ward8 groeo) aq as ti0 be «,e^cel|( ^ingqiiBbed from 
' iJiel^vea j buinble and ijt seenta. iW whole 

garden, tboiigli . it is not pereidv^.ln the. muUliode; 
and it ii almost ineredibie that a dower of such insig* 
niHcant appearance sbonid give Out odours so ex. 
qufsitelf sweet. ^ It may be said to resemble a person 
who is not handsome, but whose want of beauty na. 
turo jins more j^an compensated by a ready wit and en- 
1argedllid^». The f^ions tnah often does good in si¬ 
lence and privacy,' and. ttm sweet incense of his good 
works ascends all round him; and when we become 
acqiialntrd with tfiU amiable character, we perhaps 
finil him neither distinguished by elegance of person 
norrirration of .rank. 


The carnation combines both beauty and fragrance, 
and Is one of the .most perfse^.of Sowers; iti the rich, 
ness and beauty of its colours it approaches thti tulip, 
aiid siir<>i|f«se8 it in the number of its lesTis and in the 
elegance of its form. flower is the emblem of a 

persoti iti whom sense and beauty are united, and w Iio 
has the happini^s to. fopciliateahe love and respect of 


his fjplloWrCrcatar^a. 1 v ^ , 

Lei usnext obseifya^ rojK itscolouir, form, and 
perfume, alt chari^. but Its beauty soon fades, 
and the ukraipiiions which dlstlnguii^; U from other 
dowers sdoQ' cemo. This la a; useful bwson to those. 
who pride themselves Jipuiti; .bi^iity only; from the 
shortrltved hononrs 6f the let, them take warning 
ho^ frail aiidpeyisbit^ tute ;^e charms of ^ person and 
thd^egance of form^ ^A All Is Tftif|y; all fl^h Is as 
gra^s, and all the glory * of man as the flower of the 
Field; the grass wUhg^l^. and the ftower fadeth 
away:.'' The ^ ^ beautiful face 

jfade like .the flow;ers . ^ l^e^ garden, and death leaves 

'isn .Jtn|c« of - ^ onoiiih 
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to Mfek'mtir.lift|>p[il<i8 and ’rej^aviw IV^otai fMalli 

WHt tlitfiilile tild ^he lileil* 

ing$ CkristitmHf, f»kfi iiad new e«« 
hausted; ^ey m i&a «^eliiiil fo^nlidiis of Joy #lio«e 
uraten sbidl releM wboo ontry 6ilKf sourco 1| diifd 

»p* ■' • ■ '! 
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Phenomena 6/ a Thundier»Siotni^ 

w 

Howkter fetriMo the effects of stoMkis andofthtin* 
der may be, they present a spectacle so graiad and as« 
tonishiog that they claim our most «arir& considera* 
tion. An examinatton into their nature and eifects is 
the more necessary, becanse it often happens that an 
excessire fear preYcnts Ou^ considerfng this grand and 
awful, spectacle with sufficient attention. 

When a stormy cloud or collection of tapotira 
highly eleefrihed approaches sO near a high building;, 
or a cloud which is not electrified, that an elecyric 
spark, escapes from it, an explosion takes place which 
IS called a clap of thunder; and the ririd light that we 
see is lightning. Sometimes we only see 0 Sodden and 
momentary Hash*, at other thne# A train of fire shoots 
through tiio heavens In a Iblited or alg-sag form. 
The explosion whidi accom'phniee the lightning de. 
monstrates that tlie vaponts which ocCasioh the thun* 
der^ becoming suddenly ignited, itiolently Agitate and 
expand the air, with the emission of eachdectrtC spark 
an expliMioo h heard, and the tbonder Is sonte^mes 
composed of scverid claps, or is pfoloi^l^ and thnlti* 
plied by echo. 

There is generally some lotefttd of. time between the 
lightning And the thander.clff^. this .enabies no 4o 

j^geof the degree and lor 

sound requires soowiiiBete foatdilmi^ wldio Ughl 

Vol.II. B 
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.pau^l fp.rapidly, tbat^ ttarelUng tltfongh iUlMiia 
apaice^ U ttrikes. ..ppaa 4Hir orgaus . of tUIoo moeh 
fo^er. .Ai jpoQ thmfoi^ pi; we pee.a dask of light* 
iiiog« yre ha?e only to epyflt the intervene 

Jj^foTp we heat: the jhaodfr ; ..pr; U we lAve not a watch 
we may eobnt tiowfaepy tlinc^ our jniite beatp between 
clap and the dm n^if we can reehoo we are 
Certain that ihe thh^pder ia dktant a quarter of a leagne; 

about fort j pnliatiens may be felt whilst the sound 
travels the space of one foague^* 

Xfghtniiig do!es not oiiways proceed In a right lino 
from above dowiiwardtfv but often in a serpentine or 
aig*zag direction, and aomelimes does not flash till 
very near'the grottod* The cUxtric matter which 
reaches the earth, or fakes hre near it, never fails to 
strike: but it kuis not alWjii^w foTceenongh to rearli us, 
and, like an iU.cbarged bbfitjb,. issj^nt in the air with, 
put doing any iisjury: byi when the combustible va« 
pours reach the groundr they often occasion great 
damage. However, aSriincjitt.Hyateil tracts of laud, 
degerts, and places where there are no babitaiions, 
form the greatest part of the globe, the thnader may 
often peal, and the lightning^s ^sh pierce the earth, 
void of harm. Tbo course of lightning is very singu. 
lar and. nncertaiii, apd diepends upon the direction of 
the wind, the qaautj[1iy;-pf ^eahalalions* and varioui 
other causes* It passes Wherever it meets with rom. 
.biistible matter, as when gUnpowder IsHlightcd, the flame 
runs along the course of thetralil, firing every thing 
in its way. ' , . 

We' may jndge of the force of the lightniDg by the 
asioiiisbmgedectB it.produces: suckia the ardency of 

. ■ ", . . . " ■' 'i -* -/ , ^ ~ - ".. > }■ " ; 

f : V Perhapr it may assist Ybose wha^re iu>t acrastaoird to this 
.kiad of haica]ati«ui to he aware that sound, passes about one 
. IkuidUid feet la «ue time | ab that if tweoty wconds 

Via. be coimiea beiwiepsi^the day and the flash, the place where 
tbafkandtor is gcnnmfoft Is distuol tweety tbousoud tceu-.JE. 



Pkenmnenu of a Tkunden^Siorm* (2) 

t1i« isiiM lhat U eonftiimes all combiislibla bodtc^Si fl 
even melts tn^^als^ bat often spa^s the sabstaniMa 
rutitamed In tlmimsrheti they are sufRelentU polroas to 
admit of a free passage through them. It it owing to 
the amazing reloeltjr of the lightntog that the bonet of 
aniniaU are sometlmvfi calcined without the llobh being 
at all itijored ; and the strongest boiidiUgs are thrown 
down, the trees torn up by the roots or cleft, tho 
thif kest walls ovei turned, and Stones and rocksbrqkeit 
and reduted to powder. To the sudden rarefaction 
and viofent agitation of (he air, proiluced by the in« 
tense heat and telnglty of the Itgh tiling, may‘beat* 
trihuted th<* death of those animalt that are found suf¬ 
focated without any appearance of hariog been struck 
by lightning. 

I.et us then meditate in silenco upon the awful apd 
sublime appearance of a slofOt $ when wc sei^ the black 
clouds gather, and the sun withdraw his light, as if to 
hide himself from the contending elemenU, let ns re* 
member It is the I«ord Omnipotent who bows the 
}ie«ivens, and edmes down with darkness under his 
feet.** The winds rush from the four corners of hearen, 
and the storm thickens; but Ood himself is hi the 
whirl wind, and ** walketh upon the wings ot the wind.** 
At his command the clouds retire, and the thunder and 
red lightning disperse. Hearken attentWely to tho, 
sound of his roice» to tho torriblefound that goeth out 
of hi-f mouth. He directed it under tho whole fieaven, 
and darts his lightning unto the ends of the earth.** 
But though his countenance be lifted up in wrath, and 
his storms strike terror into a guilty world, his bonefi* 
cent hand is mercifully extended to all who prefer the 
sweets of religion, and the purity of innocence, to the 
empty and inrigaiticant porsnits of thoughtless folly, or 
the more beneful practice of Inlgaity and coaliawed 
dissipation* 
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Tht Ants* 

Thb ants, as veil as the bees, my lieeonsiJered as 
alittle commonwealth, having a p^mliar government, 
laws and police. They live in a sort of town, -divided 
into various streets, v hich lead to as many magazines. 
Their industry and activity in collecting and using the 
materials uhich they want for their habitation is admir. 
able. They all unite together to dig the earth and 
carry it away from thiirretieal ; they collect a great 
quantity of grass, straw, 8ticksg,^c. with which they 
form a heap, that at first seems very irregularly con. 
atructod, but a closer examination disc oveis much art 
and skill. Beneath the domes or little hillocks that 
cover them, and which arealwayaao contrived as to 
throw off the water, there are passages which commu¬ 
nicate together, and may be conIWwd as the streets 
of their little city. ^ 

But w iiat IS still more remarkable, is the care which 
the ants take of their eggs; they convey them with 
the utmost solicitude from place to place, nouiish 
their young, and remove with the tenderest anxiety 
every thing tliat might hurt them* Their painful toils 
to piocure provisions during the summer are chiefly 
for the preservation of their young; for the ants the m. 
selves requiie no food duiing the winter, being nearly 
ill a state of insetmibility or sleep till the retinn of the 
spring. As soon as their }ouiig come out of the eggs, 
the ants aie busily employed in feeding t em, and un« 
deigo liiuch labour In the (FeJous chaige. They 
have generally seveial liabitHtions, and the) transport 
their }oung from one to any other the} ii ay wish to 
people Ac cording as the wiathei is cold or hot, wit 
or dry, thc} bring their chrysals nearer (»the sin face 
of the earth, or remove them farther downward. In 
mild weather they bring them near the surface; and 



I tMctlmet afttr % phee them wtere YIni^ 

l Qwijr receif* (be warntli of tbo iif««»biMWna ( or aft«r » 
luug drooght tliry lay tlm lit (ho ile«r| b«t as the 
shades of olgliti'^erpro* or rain and cold tat lot they 
agata taka op thrlr IKtlo obcs> add oariy thorn loir 
(towa ui(o (ho earths 

Tkm aio aerrral ▼afiotlet of (haw inseats s (ha' 
wood-aots inhabit only tbreats or hoahesf aud do no 
harm to the fields; of them there are two spceie<t, one 
rad» the other black* Som of them Kttte in the 
ground, In dry soils, generally ohoosing thosp placet 
Hbere they (ind roots of fir trees or liirrh. Others 
inhabit old trunka of trees abore ground, and snfiiei* 
ently high to be out of the reach of its moislure; (bey 
make themselves apartments iti (ka oariiiea of ihi$ 
trunk, and cover them with straw and other materials 
to shelter them from snow and rain. 

The ticid*an(s are also rad or black, like thaojners, 
but they are smaller In sizei (hey eitbw iivc among the 
corn or in tbe soil of the field. Whan the weather is 
dty they bnry diamcalfea pwity deepi but a# soon as 
it bacosM-s ratay^ they wam thei# babitatioiiia accord¬ 
ing as thaw is aiora or tats mvistnre, and when it 
disnuUshef they ratamto their snbfarraneosi dnelU 
ings* Alta are alsw fnrmshed widi »ingS| tad to- 
wants tha autumn are saan to In snarms over 
dkehas and poodc* 

Some people may parhiqso think that thasa nisehier- 
008 ante can dasarvnno portion of our athystion, 
when they do to mttcn idjary to osnr fields, by their 
sobterraoaaii wosko making ttia groond hollow, and 
prareotiog vsgatabka from gtowiaf. Oihar complaints 
are aUo dioged against them ; (kty are enamfes to 
beet and si^-worass, and am snpposcd to injora 
ilowevt andyoflog tram. Henna the ejdi are genmmfly 
eatermiimtadwhmsmr they atoibnod. Bat whaiNver 
are their poweriof doing misdiinf, llky gaitiildyj, jw 
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iilifik of the gre^ clitiii of auimol oaftofo* dolw^or 

oMffntioii# Olid «re trorlby of eer obsmitloo* Tb^ 
ouppljr wioui birds witbfiiodf todolTord use. 
fol ttampte of iiidtistry, oWUt tMr MfOnta! adection 
for ibeir liUle ooH U highly’ irorRiy of tmltotloo. 
Xhoswe stHi find timt trcry oork of God is ryct IhnC 
aad worthy of our admiration* howrtner Uaignifirant 
or Mijuiioua upon a supariictal examination they may 
appear. Tm* supri me Creator* by u horn all things 

exlsty baa created nothing wiihout diaigii* nothing 
that has not Its {uittlcular u«e and destination. The 
trees hare not a leaf**>the a single blade of grass, 
nor thefloners a stamen, that is useless*** 


JVLY X. 

IIAll is nothing more idian drops of rain, which, 
being congealed in thealr* fall In a spheHcal* oblong* 
or angular fosm* Shooid It seem stnmgsthat taimurs 
freoxe In the atmosphere during the wannest season of 
the } lar* we mast conaiderthat errn at the time of the 
greatest heat* the upper region of Ihe atmosphere is 
Teiy cold. If this were not the case, how could the 
highest moiintaioa remain covered wHli snow dcring 
the summer f In the hutttst re|dt^ trf America It Is 
so cold on the top of very high mountains, that 
there if a danger of helna froaen, if any one Is so ad. 
vr>nturovs as to climb their Mty summiU; and ue 
should base aauw In the tsslddfo of aummer, If H did 
not melt during its fail before it arrived attnOgtottud* 
\\ hen the part*clts of snow anile* the drops begin to 
congeal; and as daring iMr dusoant th^ pass sod. 
, dsoly through warmer sogioos of air, he&o tiie In. 
< emsn^of tempcviMiOjbas Imd time to operate, they 
aip naeRldeiely lNlMO«r 



wmM 

wi^er itfr; Iwi 

cold <iio itfp4^^0t-U 

hroQ^tifiip 

ice, iirldch mold iioi toe 1^ 

tato |Ai04k ceAd^ito* AM i* Ito 

wilhMH: 1 ¥Imhi 

mMiam, their « degree that 

t]||^ ere coRTeried ;lee*^ .C^Mitie fliii^ 

through the atmosphere cMIH^vCtr to HhU effM ? 
henep we must not be surpijted^’^tbat storni lire not 
always accompanied witlt^halit.^for to produW 1t| a 
4]oantiiy of saline vapoom la.heceslary to pccasion the 
drops of water to freeze more ins tan tabeousty* 
Though hail is more frequent in fuiAmdr, It falls also 
ill the other seasons; foir‘^|viiilfiiie exludiitioiis exist in 
every season of ^e jrenl^^lifiere may he hail in winter, 
spring, or aoUmn, as 

The silie and form of ball Hrh not always alike ; 
haiUstones. are sometime!! round, at others concave 


and half spherieaii and* often coniesl ami angular; 
their itaaid size is that of small sMt, though sometimes 
they are much larger* Tiits;^.ffereace in their figure 
and bulk may depend apon aeeidehtat cansei, such as 
. winds, especiidiy those which aia boisterous: and a 
parllc.ie of, hM may jq its fail With substances 
with which ih^nltas, and thus Its rolukie become iit« 
creased: and soioetlmef several siualf particles unite 
and form one large hait-sUHie. .» 

Whea^ltia hali it otayerjr large size, It often causes 
iniiiicefe damage to the Harvest, fraltiii seines, and 
buildings* But thif by ub^eaas entities us to con* 
sito it asa ourse or a; jiidgmMl of Ood; for If the 
. violeuceef this uwthor sometUses lays wabte Our dhldsi 
and breaks our Madows* the toagti U oeeasloat diH' 
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4ucci»4U 4u>o1i ^ diifiiii IlHifmfAt imnmr 
apfX vlien it d^soiT^ lurtUlm tH ttaih t hw wm 
have no remn lo ter itn lUlitf ftom te nlond^ bvt 
Bhould ratbcT conaite hstemficial ^KHOfeqiionceSf and 

« Uiat hctavonly 04»inn wlbo^ Ml te mlilft of kail 
Oorm^ liiU Mrlum onr fO#d« and wovidath 
teaaaidkit^* 


jnr ». 

The Vm$t^ Storm. 

WK oiigU always to conaidor tba plMoomena of no. 
lure in lurh a light ai to improsa upon gur minds tiio 
visdom and goodness of Godj and this doty is the 
more iiHlispeosable, beeaufo It is often neglceled hy 
inaftentivo, ignorant^ and nograkful people. It is true 
that God sometimes makes oso of natiir^ phenomena 
to punish the sins of mao ; but these partkular in^ 
stances do not disprove that ho always proposes and 
has ill view the general welfare of all; and of thiis na» 
turc furnishes us with abundant examples and Incon¬ 
testable proofs. In thin day’s reHixtion we will coji<* 
line our attention to a sibgie pbonomenoiii which is 
particularly suited to convince us of the above pro¬ 
position, and upon which oar idea# ought to be very 
clear. 

Are not the greater part of mankiod accostomed 
from rarly infancy to pronoonco the words thunder 
and Jighiiiiag with terror? Such is onrtet 
wc only think of the extremely rare aasesMi which storais 
are fatal to a very small part of the oaivme; whilst 
we shut our eyes to the. great advantages whlcd lesalt 
from them to the totality of mankind. We are notable to* 
eQumeraie' all the benefita we derive from etonas; hot 
thd few that we are acquainted with wUt sufike to 6U 
oar hwts with gratitude for our heayenly benefactor. 



The 

Ia««r«il«id9 ik^ytmofen atmalim 
charged mi^ Aniipat and pettilemtial eapoiirii,talifok 
become mem and! mmre deme bf 4lm eootineal emptN 
raiiofi ffoaaeafifaly mibeiimoem of whkdi many ape 
treftaeni aid pewinem t tide ab* are aoder the 
iteces^y of breatldlif $ timpftcenatioa or ihedeetmc* 
tion of oar axiateite ilepeada upon it; aad that the 
salabrify or insalubrity of the air dispenses life or 
death. Most of us hara expdHeitced a state of great 
oppre*$sion and languor daring tbeetiftlDg heat of sum. 
mer; when oor respiration Is dilBealt, and we labour 
under grrai utirasiac^ss and anxiety* Most it not then 
be considf^red as a great blessing of GrodVand dteert# 
lag of our warmest gratilade^ that a ealotary storm 
arises and purifies the air of its noxioos properties; 
kindles the svlphareous tmrticieSy and thus prt^vents 
therr dangerous eflects; coolf the air» and by restoring 
its elasticity facilitates respiration. 

Withoot an oeiasiottal storm the impure exhalations 
would be more and more increased and prijudicial; 
animals would pertoh by thousands, and an unirersal 
plague would desolate the earth* Which then is the 
most ratioaul^ td rejoice or repine at the presence of 
sturmsf To murmiir ai the slight ttatnage they some* 
timet oceiiion, or to Urns the AlmlgMy for the pre« 
cious advantages lh«^ proenre to the world f Besides^ 
not wid|r men and anioMds derive math benefit from 
the atmbsphere being parilied from its noxious vapours^ 
bvt it is aho highly advantageous to vegetables. Kx« 
pcrienco teaches os that the rain which faliSijIttrlfig a 
thondsr^storm fe prodaetiLve of the greatest fertility to 
the earth.' The saline and eulphureons particles i|thlch 
fill the atmosphere during a stotoi arc drawn down by 
the raittt and become an excelleai soured of nourish, 
ment to plants; to say nothing of the immense multi* 
tude of Jritlo worms, seeds^ and loiects, whM aiw 
forced iolmtlm eirU ky tbo rain, asdl wltich bf tim ns« 



of a mieroscape^ mp ba earily dlifcifercd in 
drops of irater* 

Refioctions Itko thaaomair parliaps land to moderata 
the oaorsMVA fiwr S(»iof»|Mo|da hxftp of Utooderi o fm 
Wbicli denotes the little conltdoace plaOa i^dSfoil. 
Instead of suffering a storm to poasm oor mllif^iriih 
teiriHe and fearful ideas, let us salber atpistom onr« 
aeivm to coosldor It as ait o^eot of fjR^deos and 
aublimlty; instead of rq;ardif|g llie acme fits caused 
by thunder, let us ooly observe tbe nec^lly and great 
utility of storms; and, instead of praying the Almighty 
to withhold the tempest, let us beseech him to uitfer it 
from limn to time to clescefid upon the earth, or let us 
rather entirely rely iii|)oa the mercy and goodness of 
Hi in who rules over the universe in wisdom, and knows 
what is best fur us. Kvery time the slorm ahalt lour 
and (ho thunder peal, Aet us my from our hearts, In the 
fulness pf our confideiicns A&iighty God! ft is tfion 
who commandest the eteitUHits, ai^ direetest the light* 
ning; wc are in thy hands; thou alone caust save; 
thou only const destroy* At thy word, the storm shall 
dosoUte our Helds cr makf^ them fruitful. Thott*alond 
art great, and thy pouer is inewpressfble: but we are 
thy weak and helplesi children, and thou art to us a 
Fatlier of mercy and love; and when thy voice is heard 
in thunder, and thy countenance seen la the winged 
lightning. It is still for our good* Blessed for ever be 
thy holy name; let all the ends of the earth raise one 
universal Halleligab^ the music of which shall be heard 
In heuTen I . 


jcriY xfi. 

€(fihe JBorlA, otid Hi pHmiltoe OmilHitUii. 

The earth is so constituted as to be lit for the pro* 
ductioii and growth of herbSf pltnlii and frees, it is 
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wflleitiHif e^iikptct for vegHtblrr to grow In tt« to 
6rra that wind does not blow tfceitt downt ao4 
St is 10 Ugbtoml iBOffobto tbat iiftats may put tatih 
ihdr foots In and attract bumlAty and iinti^iltvo 
Jiiiecs. Whto^M ch« snrlboe of tbe ^rtb Is dry and 
parched, fts liglitaass fsoilltatOS dm Hstng of thc|iileet 
in the oapllHwy recieli to proTide plants with tfnnr ne« 
cessary supiiort BeStdef this, the Wirfh Is Adi of dif- 
frrent kinds of lofato^ Wbfch tSpd td promote the growth 
of plants; an# that svery a||^\dies of regstabUs may 
doortsb, we fnit there are dH!f»renHor(ii Of I'attb, which 
jOil^Swer dlderent parposes; stieh ailpottefs* earth, ar« 
wiaceouf* ealcarfoti4, Ir. tiome am Wd to make 
ortcks, otiitrafo consfriietbfiildfiigl»and fbimsarihco. 
ware and porfetain» and some are used to d}e colnurs# 
and for kn^cine** 

The IneqiiatHicHit on the earth's svrfare are of great 
utility t many plants and anfmall Inhabit the fncnn. 
tains $ and thee Mty eminenres also <ervA to bre^k 
tbe tlclence of UNi afhdi, Ond produce a great variety 
of plants an# whofesoito fniils which would not thrite 
In tbe taUeyf or ob the plains i they contain o^efai 
metals and fosilla, and from tHcrm proceed tbe foorecs 
of many risers pi^need by the melting of tbe i^now, 
by ralns^ and ditibttnt wat^ eahilitlODs. The stones 
whirh am in tho cartii serve to build Watli end make 
glass* The tmeS of metals are extremely vanons; be 
need only consider iho many tools fbdy fnrnUh to oor 
wtnkmon and hrti^ts^He ndmeroos OtensUs and the 
farnftiife that are malPlf ihom^ and the many orna- 
menti ami ndfiTetiiences wedorivo from them. We also 
ebUfii great Sdranisges Arom the toiidliy and weight of 
those bodies* 

The gmat of minpmls is gtoemliy known. 

. . . . . . II !■■*» „ I I 

• The dgnment mttht at nrsieat bwiwo am tsot baryceff. 
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Volctfnoes and farlbqimkcst hwever ibejr may 8oac» 
times devastate a comilryi are nBeful and necessaiy b 
and w(* must impute it to our ignorance if there are 
many things whose use «e cannot dUcorer. When we 
see curiam phenomeua it nature which are spmetimce 
pjnjuiilrial, we should always remember that God only 
perniits then to happen for the perfiNstien and good of 
the whole $ and nghtly toyudgeof his works* we mu^t 
not consider them paftlally» but taken wide and eaten* 
sWe survey of all the paias of a whola^ and eaamine 
them both separately and combined* We shall then 
find that many IhiUgs which we thought Heru^hqiuriowil^ 
are on the contrary of up ancontf sUblc uUlity; an^ 
others which appear supm^uous* we should find to be 
necessary to the perfection of the whole^ and thair re# 
moval would oreuslon a chasm in the empira of iiatitre» 
How many things are tHotw which appear to ug iasig* 
tilficant and of little wojtththdfiiume from our igaoranra ^ 
we are not acquainted with ihelr use and true worth f 
Give a magnet to a map nnacqiNiinted with its vlvtus^ 
and he will disregard it eatiiely^ or consider it with fa# 
ditlerence; but inform him that mgana of this little 
instiamcut thh grea|ps4 quarter of the glebe was disco* 
reredt and that men securely tiwrerse the ocean with 
no other guid^ hhi opudon will iuMpadialcly rliasige^ 
and he wUl pviae m much aa he hufeve aoaUemned it* 
And this iufftuiKe is apfdicahle to thofmaudaof caaeiA 
where we dl^sidBe the means becauM wp art Igsoraet of 
the eudj where we disMasd A||u»u|eel iMwauia we do 
not knowits vie* ^rdl ihapPhtsiulh^ Iky good* 
ness; all is airaogid with wlsaoni t May ww eoufider 
itaa our chief duty So apply oMelveaaaaiu and mere So 
know thee; and to pay thoo titti just trlbuSt of grati# 
tilde and love^ which we «we Ijm fortke rliiuus Muss* 
toga me derive fiem the ear0« 
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It iin by 9 lMMitiwol>i«rvbtion tiiftt 

the noon bnt n nNiiKl the o^irth from 

vest to east; hf bean betwMtt btir eMb 

and the son, die teltr^ frose^di^r tbat body* ^nd ooe-> 
tinnds to fait bdek tbebut^ ebaaglog flwn dat 

to day b<^r place of rlsfttg* fn fifteen days abe wltt 
bate readied the most rastern eatremby of tbe borisea* 
at the ttmeae see the sati set $ she is tbeO said to be in 
oppobitioii: in the evening v hea the sun retiiVS) she 
rises above our hurUon ; and seitlli the inoming att^ 
sun rises. If she then oomlniiea to traverse the ctrei# 
V hicbsbe hat bsfon round (he earth^aildthe half of which 
she has arootn^ishedi she will vistbty remove more* 
from her point of imposition with the boii| and will grum 
dually approach oear^ to him; we tttali theif see her 
later than when in opposition, till by degrees she wiil 
only be seen a UUle before si|n»rise. Tm revolution 
of the moon round the eaiih eiplaiwi why she Hsi^s and 
sets at difterent times, and why her phases are so diverse 
and yet so hmoiar. Nobody is Ignorant that a globe illu. 
minated by the son, or by a torrh^ atm only receive its 
light iaimediateiy opon one tide« We dta readily con. 
vinced that tM moOn ft a sphere which voedltes its light 
from the sun ( when thendove she is la oonjunction, 
that ft, platwd betnceiv^ tan and aSf her itlmninated 
half IS toriied towards blm^ and her parfllowards 
us, cotise^pientlyattbatfl^sheielnvltibleious: sho 
then riles and sets aith (he ton bi the same regions of 
the sky, and is called the new moon, ertbe conjuncdoO. 
Butnhen the moon retires from tmdor the sdk,and 
pa&ses back towards the east, her dsdchideis not then 
entirely turned toward us; a sniat] poti^, g slIgM 

lmfder,4dtheilluiidimtcddwkconicf itftriews and we 



9$t tftls lumlnoaftbonkt tho rlgftR ilearllie 
^ti| ami the horns of this emeent fortt towards the 
loft, or lac ing tbo i art. As tho mooiS mnovos farther 
from the sun, she becomei^ most ehme, aod at the 
end of seven days, when amvOd si a qtiarlee of hir 
course round the earth# she displays iworo and mote of 
her illtftniealeil side, till at #e sea the half of It. 
The himinomi pare is theh lorded towards tbasttn, and 
the dark part refleets tits iif|thhaf>nw as. This Imninuas 
part is exactly half the fottar sphere: the half of this 
half IS then a qnarter of the whole sphere, and it U in 
reality this f|UaHoi which we see; and the uioon is then 
said to be III her first quarter. 

In proportion as the moon becomes more distant 
from (he huii, and the earth advances Htween them, 
a great* r surtace of that part of the laooti ahich is di* 
rected towards us hecomi s luminOns. At the end of 
seven days, rrohoaiiig IVom the first quarter, she Is 
nearly In uppodiloo with tfiesiiih, andiler whole disk 
iw ilUinilfied and visible to us. She then rises in the 
ea'-t pfLcU ly at the time the svn arts in the west, and 
we have a tuli moon* As early as the next day, the 
snllghtLiied half is turned a little from ns, and we no 
lon^tf see the moon at the full. The light gradually 
leaves the wtrteni stde, extending itstlf to the half 
which is turned iVom the earth r tida Is4hi daerease of 
the moiHt, and tho tarthcr the advauKWO forward, the 
moie her dark part incnaica, till at length half ol it is 
turned towards the earthy iwd conseguesfily half her 
Inmiootts side, shtheo thed tfiw fomit OfrmUetrole, 
and IS in her last ^asIN^^ 

By •the admirable haromiq^ Which subsisei betwesn 
ihfi ftTolutloiiiil tlusp(aiieiii|Hm its axis, and Its course 
round iun, it happens that the moon always pre* 
ssntsw us the sane halfih|Mrwefbatshehush^^ from 
usq^tion*. Ikwhi^lhelapsoof romany ages, 
shsHihSi ik eogifffqlar metiutanto^ cwmpletei 
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llegularly and it the same p*g ttilit# >>» aoUghtami 
at oiie Cinte aarulghta, tnw thOM of mhtro 

ilUtant ctiMtet* . 

Fromtho roffluttoiiv of 'the nurotii 1(>C^ hf Ittfn oov 
attoiition to 1)1^* of terrestrial ohjttc^ Sometiaies 
healthy plmtifo^aiidvalSKor^ with h ihoinawi othor 
advantage a, eotuoirlia remter 119 hapiry» and alnmlBOitf 
tract Marita progtgtf throaili iiw^ M n iwvma 
hoppena; and m |ho^fa9l that rot* niion 44 kt 4ho 
mornlagw it li ju> «Xi|^g)adhesa) sinks beneath th* *ettern 
oopaoy our light It obacoredy end 
the bitter remembrance of departed pleasures t 'wpe no 
more gilds onr bosomy and all our thoughts are turned 
to sorrow. Yet this change is highly ust ful to the 
mind; it teaches os the uneertehtty of world!) btcbs* 
iiigSy softens pod emrlioratts oiur boartSyand rnibe» in 
oiir souls a fond d sire after that happy coontry nheie 
the free mind shall jvjoice i|i its existeiicsy aud live for 
ever increasiog in purity and ail perfscUoii* 


dULY XIV. 

* JUinerui fVuUrs* 

WncrnEit weeonbider mineral wateei in respect to 
their formation, or to their utility to mlla, they are 
doubtlen highly valuable and important. But men 
are genmtly too hiattinsllv* io such sulrjects; and the 
places where these souroea of life and health flow in 
abundance^ arh often the acenesof Very dlfleieirt oeeu* 
pations than those of slv^og praises to the Creator^ 
and pooring forth the seotfinents of gvatitiido for sach 
cboke btesfliigs. < > 

The aourees of oommoii Sait are richly deserving of 
our attenUoni ft is probable that they owe their 
erighi to the mtoerilja4 wUch ih* wiliio dissolst«» 
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the 'earth. The miaeftl hot eprioge are eqaally re. 
hMHrfcable« The/af9 eerjr ntuneroai; and Ihe water 
tone of than (r4|h he^ that tbtjr require, teferal 
hours to become cbdl enough tube used as abath. It 
is a euHoui qucitfott^ whence their heat is derived ? It 
cannot be from hbesiin* because in tfadt cast the waters 
WiMild mUf be hot in the daf tine, whilst etpostd to 
thhsim-beams; and they would become rooltr on the 
approhrli of night, ani) during the winter. The most 
naturAl^lution of this queston is, that the waCm by 
pRsaitt^htough soils contaifitng niiphureotts, pyritic* 
and jAulIlc substances, acquire their great ^gree of 
Jicat. ^edicinat vratiirs, particularly those which are 
addulous, are produced by dissolving and mi sing with 
the minerals that they pass d^er. They are generally 
found in places where there is abundance of iron, cop¬ 
per, sulphur, and carbon. Hence their taste and effecta 
are various according as they are more or less Jmpreg.^ 
nated with these bodies, lliey are bitter when jihey 
contain the juices of bitter roots, Mdts, and copper; 
they are cold when impregnatid with sal atnuioniac, 
nitre, atnm, dec. or when tney l^sue from the bid of a 
rock. Unctuous ami bituminous substances impart to 
them a degree of oiliness; and sulphur combined with 
an acid renders them '•ulphureeiis. Let iiS then admire 
the Inexhaustible Hehes of that Hivltie goodness which 
has prepared for the benefit of man so many unfailing 
sources of health. Mineral waters may answer many 
other purposes, but certaialy jlheir great add chief use 
is the preservation and health of man. Let ns then, 
and mon* patticularlv those who have experienced the 
salubrious edects of these springs, rejoice and be tliaiik* 
fat for the numerous blessings of Heaven; and you that 
are able, endeavour to imitate the purest of ail Beings, 
by miblng your riches the sources of life and consola- 
tlOA to the needy and aiiUcled children of poverty. 
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WHO«fietti«.^4MlrOfis of IIMwiitg whf Kotovo lii 
Dever idle 4J»roii^0«i lAio jcori nood'O^ly ooo9|der tfa# 
odmorous mdr$umfiii fknt reooU from lior so* 

TheT0gc^Mkioglldmmipjp4i««»oimwwU^ 
groat part <)f <MyA»idi» JMl4 mind pUa«iif« 

by its graitdivcfim^;0Hm||Mfi^^ 
mt nature An pleaeore Wwdi as 

the support of man $ «8|y^mt»dfr not appear all at 
once, btit In a certain Ipoomoii $ for If-this was pot 
the ca^e, tbsy.co^ld Aot mofloce <auch beneOoial^coiiF 
sequences. How wonltf gHon be abto to secure their 
harvests, if ail fruits arll^ at mhturitjr, In the same 
season I And what would become of many ailltfoos of 
animols that iit4 not the meii^of toying up stores? 
How could ihf ttumerons species of insects that Jive 
upon tlowem enUt, If they all grew at the same tiiuOy 
and lifed but for a month or two ? For though many 
itisects oaonot be found doHug wfoter^ they atUl lire in 
a torpid state, and cosOs forth as sooU at She retnming 
warmth renders them lively. 

It is then very elear, that K ludure was didereathf 
arranged, hoth met and tnlmels would matevtaHy suffer, 
if not ( ntirely perish; and we may jortly aenclude that 
It is for their preservation ^tbat naSuimoMraSes with 
such a coBstanl activity in ^he Veggi|pM|Hiigdmn» 

If we foAect upon dhe t?lea^ii««s end of 

snctl, which men to emSpeoSty euj^t we shall also 
find that to promote thesedt weuwoeesi^ that nature 
should have her present amnghaient* It was nOit<ORly 
requisite that she Hiould display her ftewcii In allCheir 
beauty, but also that she should afford a eoniipiit sap* 
ply throughout the year, that ear cq}oymefif might 
never cease. In spring, when we go forth into Che 
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country to rontvmpTate dilKerent productions tliat 
are growing up for our fatnro noori^hmcnf, we see the 
young buds and the trees graduallv unfolding (heir 
boautiO'i. As summer adranret^ aiM the lender corn 
begins to shoot into ear, a thousand besutlftii flowers 
snifigie tbeir charms in a sweet stirce^sion of varied 
gaiety i and at length when the wfntery bfait blow s 
cold, and makes the tireHiide emaforlable, nalure pro. 
duees otber eegetablee^ wHieh, though Hot so striking 
to the tkhfj are still very nseM 

FroiiKU this it appears^^k^ tbo chief design of (he 
Creatorio this happy aita d|smi i ntt of nalure, is the ad. 
vantaM and weii-beibg of mam Fvery thing is so ad« 
mirabiy regulated that mem as well os other anitnaU, 
gain an adequate supply of l^nrisliment. Ever> season 
brings foitb ttv peculiar flowers and finite, earh apptar- 
ing In 1(1 appointed (ime: at one gradually deesyN and 
perisbesi another comet forth in yonthfut beauty; and 
the many thousands of ptaiits which we see al! follow 
the same law. Every thing that bears (he stamp of 
God's creattomis formed in the same regular and wt^e 
order, though the oeaknese of our intellect sometimes 
prevents our dUeovering the}? «ea! purpose and design. 

Let us then for ever bless our Createri and render 
unto him alt glory and Jionour; arknowliidglog in bum* 
ble reverence and with grateful beaits^ that in alt the 
revdutlonl wMch agitate the viut empire of nature, 
whether in the animal or the vegetable ereation* he 
propolus only nor good, and thore perfect happiness; 
and then when wnjoyfblly walk abroad into the flowery 
meads, androatenpli^«Mi|nre'k ever-varylng beauties, 
wa shall only breate tanguage of gratitude ami 
love, and our souls will apiNraUch nearer to (be purity 
and ethereal essence of dioi^perf^ct God. 
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BeaUiy tmd Uu «f 

Tiik ^ight of a fine and well cnitiratod garden^ tit 
these summer daj 8, U highly pleaslngt and forms a gra* 
tihcation qC Which ^ho&e people who rematn shut up In 
their houses can have no conception. But to the tiuo 
lover of nature* aregalaTaod hoautifally ditpobed gar* 
den has no charms eisiwd to those of the valleyh smiling 
in rustic simplicity f ilie pmadly^ihparing tulips the 
eleitant narcUsust and the beautedas hyaeioth* must 
yield to the sweet little fioweis that modestly raise thoir 
he ids amU their native t>eld*«» Whilst the tormer only 
ftleaso by their beauty^ tbfse often combine With siiu* 
plo charms an evident nUtityii which ciHttinnesto gratify 
when beauty is no more. JDo Vfe not in those long and 
straight gravel walltSi so lutSfocm and neat; in those 
clumps of trees* those arhonrs and bed»of liowers so 
r.'guUrty fornied* and borders maily cut* with high 
walls and enclosures surrounding all; fvcl a degree of 
couhncment that is irksome, and restriction that is on* 
pleasant r Whatever limiti oiir view, ieems to set 
bounds to 6ur Uber^* and we ipiig to range abfoad la 
the open fields aod mmows, where no dead wall shall 
obstruct omr prospect* aff iinlfom enctosore pain odr 
sight. In piwportlOQ as our range of nature is wide 
and extensive* oor independence seemalp incscase* and 
we dri^ht to roam at sassi, in careMi thought or la 
musing cootemplatloii« 

The beaurics of a gardl^a arc soon observed* and 
when their novelty fs over* half thelv sbavnis are losji: 
the oye becomes wwuy of surspying tbo saqiPaf^ctsf 
little pleasure can be derived from continiuUy vtewbig 
the uniformity of shrubs eSCr seen in the same place* or 
contemplating plants whose variety may be explored in. 
an hour; we pa%s np one walk and come down another* 

Ci 



ittd If we eanaot discover a tliird, tneasdre baelt bur 
ai^ fu« not aunry w)ui|i' ire arc permitted to re. 
tire bajtbpalgA^^e arpeet of nature 

leafed ejis^^dfy str^eWtar on the 

1ipr}a;(ifi*i distaoi.botindary, and the lawn enn iko 
loiigcr'be di«t|t>gtrithvd from tbe^y^ imagiiiaUon leads 
ber aid, and ire dwell \riUi itptare upon a picture 
ivhicii art eaiiiiot ttiiUat(v Out ptaaaox^ U further in. 
creased by that io«MilwUty ef J^apnacit Wich we erery. 
where observe ibroij^boiit'iito4:^i:e|,4roi». t eiupendona 

iiu>tiii^in's crag^ wbeiis whistles, to the 

sheltered valleyhdr^O^figaHefier, and is neler 
weary witb'^labouvlog s bee seeds and fruits are ex. 
baiisti^s, and.h&r Oidyinterrupt^ to return 

with fnesher.bisautyr^b®**ovwtliW renew 
the parcbei and drooping aiid eaolt of these has 
a seedy. b!o»fom> and ^utyy peculiar Uself. For 
though tbead^e spec^^ of herb thay be very abundant 
ill every fi^dii we oan acarcely 'step without meeting 
with a great raHety ditfe^thd hi ligoreand properties, 
aiul presenting uspotmei^ly withbliftuty aoddiversity, 
but also wilk:^vefy:griefA;'jand benefits. 

The fields plantlr m bidl'ljiourlidH^ 

are weti^ and jlbr our nplief wlieirbick* They alsddup. 

port those Mimalf•'.v^oBo, 

withs suchdie nhbBe 

scrvic<»a^^iiS|l bi^ag^ whose uses 

are so ightiaeii|^ thd varUmsf ^andi^eow, whose milk 
is'sd maay'd^ier wsefirl ani. 

nialSy require i^gi^a wfthe mea. 

dowy whieh 4 euiaiidsnor labour; its 
cer^ apd..'^i|i^piwe>-bas no other trouble 
tbaij^ijto/ppllp^ w^f^S^al^^f^beraiitly. giyUs him. 

lOsA^nchoiy'lh^mint' that laeii ■ a<re.'geneni1 ty 
lUioWut&abiibrlM 1 wdilli^.oafus, ta be attentive or 
aPaidbW^i^ the bounty of^'^lavished in nature; tliey 
jlee with indifforeiicu the t|e|da clothed with gimss; 



«lietli€F becaose sprlnfiv^ itidFr 
think it unworthy^ of notice, or bemuse It grows spbW 
iftitcoiw)^ witKoot th^. gMtstaiico., Whatever 1)01% , 
eau9« onhi5blAi%veitce,./lt jhia rejikoaeb to the hansati, 
charaotePt anddeserfing, i»l - the sevcHHrst. repreheiisioilii. 
Let us dl^beeeech t% Aimlglii]^ Powdr^ to who^ we . 
owe all ourearthiy 

when wowallt fo^lato^lie mehi^^ the valleys,' 

ourhear^ may M fhe^deir 

of heaTeftt i w ihe heantifrit 

variety of lolN^.&iiit adoPh^^d^ we may be.more 
aeaaibie to^l%>|^(1n(ns olGbdt/whofbxtynas his out:* 
nipotofit arm orerihe wh«^ 6reid!bi),. shoving dowp 
hw blessifsgs % frotki^-^^aar^Mliag^. 
.S()riifg^hoiigeltcRtt exuberant^ pouf; upon the 
whole earth.- ■ i ■ v ••■=>.. “ f. 




jrULr xviii / 

^foraw^ 


/V .. 


. Tia,s^4a%\ t^ery othisr pbeHomenoi) of nature^ 
is 4o«%b»s ’ iahmd^= ^r .our -11is-iij^ihia/^ 

more Itiaa a pfe|einga|^" one time 

.pieparet.oni^ejlt£io.eflm^ of.dayy ^ 

pother to.:b^^m;^mpt^sa of.njgliV-,.;.The twili'giit 
i5«!attalw#ew'iilWj,^lt^^^ to flimate. 

an^' tjm|poW it ^4Boii|i||.it^.'|p^ger ., 

than lie^lei%-'th©-.-fiin 

rise fill lif [jj ^Irii I III iihl nt|i ifillre. |if»e, 

diiection'beiiiatlk't^ iumee'ibey;- 

sitddenljr jwmfwpOM): light# 

WhiUt 


^ ■« 



by twtltght» th4«>rpfor« are in soine de* 

/■<>;- 

Al to .v$i ; who are pto^d warly an eqtial diV 
Jlaim Crem ibelnbabilantisi inirid and (bose of 
tor toidi aoner r^e pJabJy observe tliai the IwUight 
bccointes Jtiisibly torter as rto of the days 

diminishef^ and Jonger in propo9f|nn as they lengthen. 
In to evoniitg^ afif|^,to 9«Q etyoy an boor, 

and lometiiiiea more, in |# useful arrange, 

meiit It dwinf to the atotopMse^ ;wikieh Ui . a certain 
height every.where suri^undt the earih. And tuch 
it lit nature^ that the ra)r.s of (Jght iSat pals through 
it perpendiealariy are not dieted from their straight 
' direction t but wlto'to.rt]fl|jail obliquely i^ of 
passing la rlgbt llneti, tto|tod or. qre re^ ^led, 
jdescoodfng..a.little , lower, a manner chat the 

greater number of toi which to qtmqsphere 

on the tide , of toriii^, fkil inv .copsequtoe of this 
inflec^on upon tos, iiistodi of passing di¬ 
rectly through the toy and direoied 

towards the eart$«7;Th|i« when, iho 'siin approatos 
OUT borlsou^^^any of hit; rays wbieh pasg, near us ip 
oblique diro^iob, anu . wnich tonid.,ii|at 

. -todtipf to.'fnluto alv whie|'--|hto°™ dw^ilh, 

become.-rcftoted'bylt^:;|r>'i^ ourfislpn' In 

.such la'way that 

sun'8p^ara«^,^...' . '. ^ 

Thjtldw elto ^ 

siirfwundf«g;tna^.of air, ft,ja,!b^^jeqi^}ly-^li^p wis. 
fkim and goodito tumrdii |ii to people of to earth ; 


totfeti 




blestto of Itvilight 
i In.I yiatoof total darkness. 


Of mUght toy 

■^.(^'b^&fficirp'ily waby reatolri. ■■'-'Ke- 

toaupitoini. sochai the worka of-more 

on the 
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•ubjeet, let us couciude with sefluftting upoft it dS nu 
tional brings and as Christians. To do this nothing 
more Is requisite than a willing tldnd ami a purehearl| 
thdiseelcs to glorify the Father of mercy. And the up* 
light man who, honeeer enlcitered and defidfAt bt 
learning, ever finds cause to bless the Creator in his 
works, is niser than the phHosopher who, latent upon 
expUining and ineestlgating the phenomena of nature^ 
fuses sight of that great Being h he created the llghCand 
formed (he hniverse. 


^v%!t xrttt 

_ « 

^ ifurel Pleasures, 

Come, and lei us*enjoy those pleSsores which are 
only tasted the wi^e. The pate light of the sun in* 
vite^ us into the Helds, where an innocent and rclined 
joy awaits us. L<*t ot walk into some floncty ralley, 
and sing a h^mii of praise to our Creator. 

Siv the breath of the aephyr gently pla} ing upon yoo 
hawthorn bash: where the little songsters are hopping 
from bough to hough, their sprightly eyes beaming 
joy, end iheir soft Shelody warboagharmonious love! 

Yc tufted gcoves^ yo eattcys, and ye motintains, so 
peculiarly fttodHtd With the gifts of summer, how your 
view gratldes and dtdigbts the pare soul! yonr attrac* 
tions owe nothing Id gH, and they are itoore eacelient 
than the pronddll bdiuHos of the garden. ^ 

The yeltuir graia watFSo toxOriantly; 4nd In rites thq 
fickle of th# yoylbi ^ ^he btwes crowned with 

learn oTershadow the hills and the gimra: the birds re* 
joioe In their eei^iice; they siitt their i^dhsnres, and 
erery note ponrsYordi ng^inrous Joy. 

Each yeer renews the treasures of the pdseeM 
bandman; freedom and the smite of happtndsi UghtM 
his serene connteoaiice. that 90 nhsn Mint at east# E«* 

Ci 



4 <^ whf mx* 

note^frcm iai4|QUy, tbo pride, the bascncsi^ and 
sordid caroa, which epflave add roiider callous the 
hearts of those eho herd to^fother in cities, be rises to 
inlule the sw«‘et breath of jnmiiQg, and lie's do« n upon 
his humble couch atpeaca jrlthhis God» hiinsvir, and 
mankind. 


JI7LY XIX. 

Errnwg Twilight, 

TiiteeTcning twili^tht is that faint JIght which after 
<un.bvt continue s still to iUmniiiad' bur atmosplierei 
particiitariy towards the uest*.’^ It is parti) occasioned 
by the tofraction and rcflertioaof thesun’s ray^iiour 
atmo^phcre, and in part by the proper atmosptUTe of 
the sua, \\ hich Is known by the name of zodiacal light, 
whic h sometiim s appears, particularly iu >prtiig^ to. 
wards lilt'o\oiling, and in autunm tonaids moiuing. 
Wb<ii the* skj Is clear, wo may see the smallest stars 

during the twilights which continue^from the time the 
sun has entirely disappeared (ill dark night, geueially 
lasting abuiil two hours, in the island of Senega), 
whoro the nights are pearly as Jong as the days, the 
twilight only rontiiiaes a lew moments; the internal 
between suiusit and the darkness of night being 
scarcely a quarter of an hour. Thus as soon as the 
sun has sunk from ten to fifteen degrees below the 
hortron, the whole country Is immersed In the pro- 
foundest darkness. 

ill our ctiinate the shpirfdl twilight b about the first 
of March, and cleveitthof October, When the north. 
fra decHnatiou of the sun fs such be only passes 
eighteen degrtes below tbo horizon, the twilight con. 
^pucs sdl night. And this is the reason that in the 
•Miner solstice we have in these climates scarcely any 
h ^ UQtihMtQ climates they bgYe no 
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nis;ht at all, though tb* sun is bMow the hevisen. ?rbfs( 
otcuis^ tvhdi the difftronce bctweeu the dg^wwsiowo^ 
the <*qiiAter, aiul the Morthem decliiidtien of the suU) ti 
le^M fhni eMhticii degrees; and takes p1er|f in the 
gieater part of Ciennany from the 17tb of May^ to the 
tt'ifh of Jwiv. 

The ad\aefAges %h{eii we derUo from ttriffght nn 
ver> e\ hlent. To pass at onee flora broad day fo 
iii'*iic should be v« ry iiiroDTement« such a sudden 
f ti<iiij;e flora li^ht to cUikiK^s vinuUl hurt the organa of 
siMoti. 'I he it>e Aiitboi of nature has therefore pre» 
venttd tilt Hc ificotivonienccH, bir giving ns atl atnios* 
pherr nideh puvents pifiom loving tlu light suddentyi 
although the sun b bflosv thciiori/on; and (bus, by 
mf'ins of (lie twilight, sir piss b) itisetisibie digrus 
flora tliv light ot da} to the obscuifty of mght. 


JULY XY, 

7Vir IZpkitmion Ely, 

Tins ‘•peties o! insert is named ephefneron, berausd 
of its v< ry short existence m the fly state. It is one of 
the most be.iutifui spec letotf the attiall flies, and uticler^ 
go( s hic rbaitgo. At first the egg rotitaiiis its vital 
printiple* it then coin«s forth a smail caterpillar/ 
which is traithformed into a chrysalis, then into a 
iiympha, and la**tiy info ti fly, which depodts itv eg^t 
upon the surface of aater, wheir the sui/» ra}s bring 
them to life* Each egg produers a little red worm, 
which moY es in a serpeatisio mafincr. They are found 
111 abundance doling the itiuimerf in pondv and raarslieit 
and as soon aa cold weather seta In, the little worm 
makes for itself a sMl or lodging, where H passeii the 
wintt r; at the end of whkh It ceases to bo a worms 
and enters Into its third state, that of a dnwsalts^ la 
this sUtt it jrlcejp* tilt Cfnfog, and gradailly becomot 
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nymplfs, or ii tfoH of muminfi Komething 
m file forio of a fish. 

At the timo of iu metamorpliestft nyinplia ap« 
:pmi« ifiactWe and. lifoless;, ia ;aia liotira Urn, head 
raising'itself gra^nalijr above the :^fncc of 
water.i the body neat dtsrtigitgcs itself slowly and 
degrees^ tilt at length the ji^hole animal coirM^s out 
itielK The new liorit fly ramains for soiho mi- 
^llotai^niollonlefis u{)on^ the water Vvt^^ 
yiveS|;ajkd feebly shaltes Us wtfij|i:s;'then moves them 
4jiiieke^ and attempts irst to to fly* ^ .As 

these itfsedts are all hatched nearly at ibesatne iitbe^ 
they are seen in swarms hours flitting, ^nd 

playing upon thd iurfm of llptfatrr« The male and 
temaie tpen unite and C(Hipte:'^^iier for two more 
bonrs, thoy agaioi^^W-. W Uy 

their eags^ and soon althr '4tev ^hus they leroiiwate 
their short lUe hi tb%spm off^ fhw hoarS) and the 
same day that taw thim bOnr-W^pesses their death. 

From the HTsfoiy of thwe UUIc CTraiurcswe may 
learn bow faUadOtit are the..Opinions.whU 
of our lives in te^rd to<eteriljUy. Xet iis for a mo- 
aiPtii imagine, thaiunooflhtsu flics bad preserved Ms 
life for twelve hourf4^ifn$||^ at the most 

advanced age mittpaw^ ^Ith^lls of 

which had died at eoao. ^ If ;jQKa. flgi^ ibsed: rindd 


speak about foiuael, 


It nnght 


thus addteialte teieodhi ■ ihat the longest 

life, mast teriBiiiate*^ The f^iodmf-my dhiio).ation is 
:ai length -arrlvedf/and i my vefy old 

age Is become tnmhlcemg|j|!^^ I edit no longer dts- 
.Oeior;^-^g Aow/htnOi^ All that I have. 

course %lHb hat coiiyineed sne^ that 
^-!iS«^iilgaiihere is -certidu.yor..^mop^t V-1 have ^ lived 
v^^the first ages of the confivsed with 

ij^icteiar superior lo tfiidlw ^ present generation, 
hfpiyiitr thi^ I bale Mndds sun, which is new so 
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fifar tlie ^arth^ In tke inidsi the ihy* In ttiosi deys 
hiH li^ht was moch more vh id It now is; and aiiir 
ancestors vero mndb more sobi^r and rirtaoes than we 
are. I have oulHred my cotttein|M>rarieSf have hid 
lariee ciiperlencey and have wiinrssed many stianfe 
eveuta My life fommencod prerUeJy when the suti 
roNf. Durinx eooutless years it ran i<s majettie course 
throuith the hravettSt aswl every vrhare ditiused an in. 
tense heats but now that it is declining and going to 
8et« 1 perceive clearly that the end of ail things it ap« 
proaehing. O my friends how 1 once fondly hoped 
that my life would he etema)! What beautiful tUlio 
cells i fernicd for my abode! What hopes 1 founded 
on my vigour^ my agility, and^he strength of my con* 
stitution; t thought my wings would never fall V* 
'I'tius might an insect which has lived nearly twelve 
hours on the earth moralise* And a man who has 
passed nearly fourscore years lb the world may adopt 
bimiUr language. The difTereuee between tweUe 
hours and eighty years being nothing in reference to 
eternify* 


JUIpY XXU 

Tiin dgare of iheear|ih being sphericaTi and having 
a double motion, it ndcessarity follows tbit its differ¬ 
ent regions vajy fcom each other, both m to the tern. 
IM'^ratnre of tlie air and the teasons, as well as with re¬ 
gard to the animals and planit which they produce* 
In certain countries of the globe there Is bat one Ida- 
son; the aummer continuitig wUhoitt eeasadonn and 
every day hiding as waim as the hottest of ottr aammer 
days Theta ciMtitriesaie sitnaied ahent the middle 
of the ^obe. and occupy the space called thgtdfeM 
zone* The most, dolictoea and ^ofifeieas frulle Ihbt 
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i^Atnre prodnceR ^roir 4ier% thtre also iht }mui 

: ^vi^hcd her; richest treasures* lii4his zone jtha. 4s>a 
ftlld ihe nights are of au equal leu^h during the gi^* 
e^;jpar.tof4hoye«r, . .■ - 

countries} oiti$jacoTitrary» nrhere an |a«, 
t^se degree. oC cold} eii^ding. that of oinr se^ecesf: 
\riiifcrsi} almost Gonstantly prevaiUs and it is pnly 
daring a fenr weehs^out of .tins M'hdlegear (hat these ih 
' heat enough /or e fenr iraJW, and hnsw ih^t found 
ip tHoj^'e regiona.to grov^ and becotno green; hut ii^i. 
thrr th«;. troc^ nor ihe ea^ih . produce fi nite which will 
neansh matis and in these rcigtohs ihi^rajs the grpi^tesi' 
length ofdn)t uiidnight|^ each^^hg of. se?craiin,oiHha 
duration. ^ 

. The two lemperate zoheS}. lUj^fed beie^rn the |qi> 
rid and the frigid zosM^* occupy tha. greaf^t part ,of 
our globe. In these eountries tbef^ me four seasons^ 
more or h ss distinct uceording as they anproi^h neArer 


to thi: torrid or to 


zoqe^, ./ihese iensons ar^!. 


the spring, w hen. the Jri-i'S ami -plauts put forth their 
buds, tiie heat modeirati*, and;<^,lH' da}^ and nights 
nearly equalf tint awmtncr} .during wbjefi^fhe fruits of 
the helds and of the iri^s are ripened, theheat power.. 
fid, and the days sei^hly^Qpigjar thau the nightsthe- 
autumh, when tlie fruits at^ thu s^s fall, the grass 
begins to wither, ^Ihe heat Ip i^tnlnish} and the days 
and nights to he equal; 

tion of plants. Is partially fa^it|&lty >uapaiid«d, tba 
nights are lengthened, liwpre in- 

.tfUS'e,;- 

'l!ho countries of thc.<c;ni^»0f^one$ ace sos^iiuated, 
t^t^ Jn those which ^derupam^^^ ef the aidfgof the 
tprrld^aono,^,.th^ Reasons oc^ in 4ll order^quHe op. 
that >w&h. oiitiins. in. 4:h4';!dthiT^^ temperate 
,fur when M is win(er jii-id^ Ojr«4s< 4t itt 

' Jft tain thesenaiitre'-se^s to 

both of ^.animal 
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. tnd vegetable prodiictioiis. Wioe'l^peailfaMi^lltoae 
toiHitries^/ ^ the Tiae <eaniiot ouldVaied' # 
either the h^;t)r the^pold The inhiibfw 

taais of th^e^^eoipeTate clijntetes i^jo^^'edyanUigVjB 
greater, ^ata in either opefitry; far. the^pe^lo ia- 
hahitiog the f«|^ atupid^'«he|rt;Bt«« 

ture: those of 4n04pri4dheibe areof aniMfeebl^teMi- 
perameiit, have istreogpiiTime^ionsy at^Jipie iiileliecttiiil 
ami h^iy powers, iahaldtanlw of the temW 


-<■! 


mi^Ale aoneiii^ 

liowever ^versified .the j^ebe im^ 

be, Uie wj<«‘ arrange* 

makt‘»*a 0 icpu$hF^[$rom^ oioet-beue. 


iictal ind.piHigi^i 
moJe, ^wp " 




of ihe cli*' 


PpoiP^thj^?-toa«a ol' the 


mulberry tree, $|i||iJroii’,tlM people of tl^ torrid woue 
a tissue with vrhich tlh^'Pf<^iVo the^.«UliN ^9 garmeiita 
Aviiicti they wear. Aod‘4 ti«e, like a sTirob^ bears a 
klrttl of'pod or husk, euniaitiiiig a >^i^-ima Woo1, or' 
cot'tonV with which light fitiiiis'nremfiiuifactttred* The 
cold.coOfit^««%hosfHl with ^adritpeds, whose Skins 
fumltdi clotldib to wf thfr^ilbrih, who 

also ei^oy^dilwfrw 'Amts whicli ^abhiitRiilUy sh^^Iy 
them i^h ifdel. T%'liativfW^of :'dib^; 8palh pos^ss rii 
their fields Ihb^ farost bOolflig andr 

exquisite fruits, anfd’^^t^ abciddilncietlrht^ they itro 
able to sapply other wiA large qnaittities. 

la the colder by 

the Qumeroiti tl^ lakes^ 

and by thfL^vtiiimaroiis anffitab) Wijtl^ii^ich ^^ ifoaiitry 
is iohabitedpwiiine of #hicli^ wifd fo. iW' 

forestsi ''atid' 

they are afitl highl^ valnabfeA^iilicir skii^ aiilHmiw 
of ihiNik Os' articles of food‘Wfli|i1mTeD}eo^\. 

Thas thefeio fiQ coiiatry of 


'reeelTo prooA/^ the givaiifpse dod 


irfof ©iiMii; 


DO country so poor and sterile as not to ftt]mtsb iU in*; 
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with the meant ofwxfitencaand the comforts 
•f life; and we must every where acknowledge the 
traces of Divine goodneiv; even the vase tracklesv 
deserts and craggy mountains of Asia and Africa dc- 
eUre it, and contain munmneittt of eternal wisdom 
and unboanded love. From the froxen climes of the 
north, where ice and tnow for ever dwell, hymns of 
praise to the mast high (rod rive and blend In harnio. 
iiioiis union with the tuiiefnl iiieeuse as it ascends to 
heaven friwn the more temperate regions* By every 
tongue, language and people, the itanie of God is 
irianifested, revered, and jvyjAilly sting 3 and let os, 
the inhabitants* of a c<iHtn4^.p«tultarly favourcil ^ 
Heaven, be as^distlhgoislisdSMSongs^ the nations of tlTo 
earth for piety and |jeod wHtSi as We are for arb, 
sciences) and commerce* 

JUI.Y XXiL 
P€cu/iarit/(s 0/ the Sea^ 

Imaan of lookingi^n the sea as an objiw,t of 
for, let tmconsiderinowondOftatid the benefits which 
It presents to as. It most be granted that when the 
waves swet) int^ moiuitaiiis, and the tempest roars, 
the prospect is awful % and we must be bardy indeed 
not to consider It as a more liwmidable element in such 
times of fearfol visitalini^ wheii ships, breaking from 
their anchors or driven from their course, rush before 
the winds that beat npon them wilkwngovernabie fury, 
till dismasted, und their rigging shivered in frag, 
meats, they alok overwheljMed with a weight of waters, 
or, strike some saud^bauk or shelving rock, and aro 
at Ofiee dashed Co pieces* Sometimes whirlpools, of 
vast masses of water with a violonily circular motion, 
whirl the unfortunate vesSet that fate urges into their 
vojrt»k» witk tfresistlble forces itttt the helpless victim 
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sinks wiUiin the tfemendoni galph» mmI tli4 eil#s w 
the uiirortiinste wretehes are lest in Ike roar of the 
waves. These whirlpools are eeeasietied bjr rocks in 
the oceaAt and the meeting of onmerops dorrentsand 
eddue:‘andnot lets daogsroQt are the wafer-spoutS) 
that the wind raises from (he sea to the eloadis they 
hover, in the aJr high ehove the ocean, ami the wind 
whirls them round with' violence. They Often bust 
with a great crash and much HMschief; for they Till 
npon a vessel, destroy its rigginga and sometimes sink 
it to tlie bottom. 

I^dt it would be highly iiv^iatefol and unjust only 
to consider the lossfi oceasioned^ by the fesi without 
stdertiug open the magnideeut and sUtpeodous works 
of God, and that goodness whichjeveaulitsits the ini* 
fathomable depths of the iMseaih Tki* grsl thing which 
strikes us upon the Investigation of Sea*wafer, Is its 
saltness? a pond of this water containing about two 
ounces of salt. Sea-salt U lighter than that we*coin« 
monly use, and yet it is not attracted by the air, nor 
diminished by thecontiuual ioOux of frchh water* The 
cause of the saltums of the sea is unknown. If it was 
from mountalas of salt gentaiiiedm the ocean, it would 
be salfer in loese places than in others, of whicli we 
have no proof* But whatever is-the occasion of the 
saline twoperty of t|ie sea, U is absoluiety aectssary, 
to accomplish certain ends. It is that whim preserves 
such a vast body of wa^rfromcorro|ition, and reisers 
it capable of supporting,a gtjWdex weight. ^ 

The colour of IbeijA also joseeHs our ilteiitton t it 
h not every^where alike, fa all waters the Cotour of 
^tlie betton and that of the sky appear; they are 
dark in deep abysses* white and foaming during o 
storm, tilvory and gilded vilih ^|mifetloos of the most 
beautiful hues when the ksd jmyl of the setting suii 
pUy upon the unruffled snilbcidThe eoldwr of the sea, 
io addition to Iheiei, varieS| Irpm muobeiless initefs. 
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^ irfVi® pfftiiiSf and ihc coinbtnaiion of the dtfforenl 
ftiibstaiices vrhtch the rivers and torrents carry* nith 
them into the ocean* When it is c«ilni» and not a 
breeze skims the surface, it sometimes gHtters as with 
the most Hrilliaitt sfar'>; and the track of a ship clear, 
ingtlie waTos is often luminous, soemiti^ like a iis^r 
ot irrv. 

A. MCil.known property of llio sea is the ebhinsr and 
flowing of the tide^**. 

Thu creatures which Inhibit the sea arc well calcu« 
lated to excite our suipfivt» md admirattem; we there 
discover a new norld, and (he Biuniborof beings whie h 
coiBposc it IS fiiodigtour* AtjOatic animats arc not so 
numerous in their species as the land auinials; bfit 
they surpass them to star nnd Icmgexity. The elefdi int 
and ostrich yield in bulk (o (ho whaler the laiire^t h<^!i 
of the occaOi it^ lenj»lh being often fiom sixty to 
teventv liaet; liliscs as tong as the oak* and no mud 
animal can vie tiitii it in teu.ih of Iih. It uo may 
lely u|>oti C(‘rtain •itcouiiM, (h« icar('(mitnre<i in the 
octun fgr etcfcdtiig the si/t of the uhale; as (he aid. 
mal caUod krakea, said to * xtst in the nurthtrn seas, 
and whose circuinferenco la half a Gorman leagii**. 
Who can number thv dilferent species of aaknals which 
people the seasf Or who can datermkie their form, 
stiocture, size, and piopcrttexf IIow inftnUely greut 
Is that HoA who has created the sea will be the coiiciu- 
Sion of all who investigate the subject! 

it is not without tlio Wjistat reasons that the Creator 
has made th« ocean lad the seaa to occupy two.ihJrdx 
of the whole globe. The seas were not only to torm 
great reeervoinof wrater, but by means of their evapo** 
potation^ to ho the tonroea of ratn» snow, and variou* 
metoora. What wlstlbiii is displayed in the connection 
which the seas hare W^gach other, and ift their con. 

^ Ae«KdeotiaaofFeh»7v vgl* i< 
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tinuai laotion I And it is not tnt wonderfal tb|t tho 
bottom of the oceofi is nearly of the btme nature as tho 
surfoieo of the earth. Th«;rt are found in the teas 
rocks, earerns, plhioa* springs, plants, and animals t 
ami the Islands are only the summits of a long chain of 
mountains* When ir« eontlder that the seas form a 
part of the globe thelerntt lnrestigated, we are disposed 
to bcliere that they contain many more wonders, which 
neither the senses nor the understanding of man haro 
yet been able to penetrate, but which all (ehtify tho 
adorable wisdom and power of the Most High* To 
him then who has established (he montioietits of his 
graudeur and the sceptre of h(s ctory in the ocean as 
upon the earth, be ascribed all aamlraiiou and praise! 
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Different Shadee ebeernMe in Vhnvtre* 

With a heatt beating with jo)ful emotions F look 
round and see ail the beauties of the creation. How 
lovely arc the tints ! How pleasing their combination! 
flow admirable the diversity of shades'. Here the 
colours are exquisitely touched with (lie lightest peiu 
oil; there they arrest the eye by their brilliancy and 
deeper glow* Tiieground*colour is always such as to 
show the picture stretched upon it to the most adron- 
tage; whilst the green surroojidlag the flower, or the 
sh^e of the l«»aves, gives life to (ne whole. 

In thov distributiiig and diversifying tlie colours, 
nature has procured as the most agreeq^bly seasations. 
How great and numberless are the works'of God! bow 
wisely arranged! We cannot sufliciciitly admire Che 
grandeur of bis designs, the magnilade of bis views, 
nor the wisdom he employs In their eaecntion* It Is 
only with labour tad incessant toil ihali men can ac. 
compitsh any singla work: and after many fruitless 

Vol* If* P 
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cffbrtSf it som^flinei $ttcrf*v5 ho ai to {mUite 
vomo ofnatortf^ norba But the Supri*fn^ Poufr, 
ibo ImmorUI God» In a '•inglo hia gt%in lifo 

to miHion$ of b^ing*, and has i^^roated th«in in p«rffo« 
tion according (o fhcir diffisiydf states and degress. 
The more ne »gamine the walks of art^ the more 
will fhetr imperfectiofts appear, vrhtle for nearly six 
thousand years the works of naturef forint d by the iti« 
ttfiUe hand of God, base bn^n contemplated with in. 
rrcibing dtlight, without a ^inje error being dis** 
entered in the plan, or any tiling suggested that could 
render the execution mois pi*Tf« ct. The more we In* 
vestigate the works of (tod, the more their beauty 
delights, and their fierfectfon pleases ; whiUt our love 
and veneration for then Divine Author iiicreabtv. 

Flowers are parttCTilariy pleasing by their simplinty. 
Our singloclecneni, pndet the forming hand of nature, 
assumes all this beautiful variety. The moisture of 
the earth and air insinuates itsill into the vessels of 
plants, and dltors through a series of iransparmt tubes, 
and this h the cause of all the beauties which wi ob¬ 
serve bi the legeiabltf kingdom. If each tolour had 
itt partiiiildi cause, ihoburpiise of the beholder might 
not be to great: but we couteiiiylate with delight, 
and aie never weary of adauiiog as the edect of su- 
penial wisdom, a work, which, <o diversified in its 
pans, la nevt rtbeUas perfectly simple as to its cause; 
by which we tie a number of etiects depending upon 
a tingle spring, alwavg acting in the same maiiuer. 

Whilst viewing With rapture the beautiful valief^ of 
colouring dUptajed in uowers^ we must nccetsaiily 
feel the value of that reason which wc c*njoy as beings 
endowed with ImmoiUlliy, without which in vain 
Would the charms of nature vmfold to pur senses. 
With the light of feasoR we are gble to know and d|s« 
tin|[o}sh the numberless beauties of towers, to appre,. 
date the infiaitely«\aried blenclfug of their tifits^^aad 
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all tli« deliflitful sceiiarjr of tlie Mftdowii 
forests, omS monotoin^; ma]itii|[ them coatrlhut^ ip 
our pleasures^ andlMlng in eachovldent traces ofsp 
Almighty God, Fatller of light and merry! Parent 
of good! What caa we render unto thcoi or hoW eaa 
we sufficientiy thank tKoCt tholeo and pure 

gift of rca^^on wbuh eletates our souls from earth io 
heaven, wtid raisra us from the nature of hrates .unto 
the dignity of angeta f 
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Summer 

At this season of the year we generally expeiience 
the greatest degree of heat; though the sun, having 
now entered into the sign Leo, daily removeH farther 
fiotn ns. When ne wereiuarer to hllDy the heat was 
temperate; and now (hat we are^ farther off, it !s at its 
gieatist degree of forvenry. The reason of this is 
from the peculiar ai rangemc nt of our glohe« The sun 
was lately nearer to us; but as his rays had not siiffU 
cieiit force to penetrate deep Into the earth, w e only 
fjt a temperate degree of heat: but tti the space of 
some weeks^ the earth, ahd the bodies which cover Uf 
are 80 mui h heated, that even Che thaat Inttuhsice of the 
suu proddbes more effect than at the beginning of sum* 
mer when it aett d^poo cold bodies* , 

^ome people murmiff at this artangement of oaturof 
and complaio of the iutensmas^ of the heat^ whi<^ 
renders them incapable of bearing much fatigues but 
to repine at an arrangciMsit Ibunded npoii tlie im* 
mutable laws of ngture, and conscquontlT an inevitgbio 
effect of certain causes, Is failing is gmttiida lb our 
Hcaveikfy Father, by censuring bisgotmsieRt, ifhicA 
never fails in the end to promote fhegeoe^ wellmra of 
the world* And to repine because one day is hot and 

Di 
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and anotber diy, bespaabs a w<«k head and a bad heart. 
If thefe heats were not sometimes lo ocrar, how roiitd 
the fruits which are to nourish men during the winter 
arrive at inatarity ? Thus att oar murmnrlngs at the 
decrees of Proridence« who alwl^s out of evil workelh 
goody are the oflTspring of folly and of ingratitude, 
^ough the inhabitants of the Wi*stem part of Africa, 
and par(iciilnrl) of Cape Verd and the island of Goree, 
arc exposed during the whole year to the most intense 
heat, (heir bodies are ho organised that they can endure 
it without suffering in their health; and the winds con« 
tiunalljr blowing over the country, temper and cool 
the air. 

And has the Creator been less bountiful to ns? fs 
it not ftom his tender cares that the summer nights 
cool the air, and produce a delightful freshness ? A 
single night revives the languishing plants, gives new 
vigour to the enfeebled animals, and enables us to sns* 
tain the fatigues of the day w Sth alacrity. Even the 
storms which cause so mneh fear, aie in the hands of 
God the means of purifying the air, and refreshing the 
creation. And we have n variety of deliciously cooling 
fruits, that tend to preserve our health at this season, 
l^et us thin no longer complain of the son’s heat, nor 
of the suHerings that we endure; but consider them as 
a part of the divine plan, and as being alleviated by a 
thousand tOeans that onght to excite out gr^^tude and 
adoration. « 
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Qf lOMie rmmrimUe Properties in AmmeHs. 

* * 

all parta of nitufe the animal kingdom presents 
nh with the most curiona subjects of tovcstigalion; and 
to the Jover of natural history the diAsrent instincts 
With which animals afe endowed fom a highly intec* 
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Ts to luorttoio • iWowVhirh we ceoeot pe«c<i?tej 

ud which f«i h^a 

efitfct 1 wiili Cprodece Ui «y reedera, tiy 
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Icairhdkd. Tnev ecpoail wiwr ,-- 

lecrXoi to Jched by t^hect of the tnn'i r.>*. 
Olher tpeeiet of cnlmclt, by c Mtnnl tottinet. Icy 
their egv* to where yow« w c cef. 

ficiencj effeodoicooo ct ,7*^. . 

ktiuet never deceives them. The hctlerfly nf the her. 

biroroct ecter^lcrwillncTerley her egg* upon meat, 
neither will the Heth-fly Icy her eggt T^t^***; 
Sometpecle* of cnlmcl* hereto 
their eggt that they eciry them with them *0^^ 
tber CO. The tinder called the irenderer ccjtriet h« 
*S to c UtOc rilke. beg. When they w hctched, 
tbaf range thwetelnt to,or^ejKW ^'**** 

bock, who trevei* abonf with her lo^, MdtonttatiM 

for tome tipie to take caraef *^®J: Ce^nmcict of 
fliesdcpoXthelr egg* to tlio bodle* ofliring toteet*» 
or in their nisU ; ahd wt kno# that there II not a sin- 
sle plant that doea not lerve to lodge and feed many 
tosecU. A «y pierens the leaf of an oak, ud deimiit 
iu ecct in Ike bole it hat made; the wonnd toon ciotta 
no. the pan tmUa, and eedret^e hr ^mtodtr *P‘ 

pLrt. caltod theiaM i the«« t^bm 
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thAO* fot tli«lr own liTtA. How assidooosTjr toin^ qoa* 
drii(i^df aouriih ibitir yonog! When woiuidrd, they 
eate them by Uckinif them wUIN tongue; they 
b»riy Jheiii fTom <)Me place tn aiiptiiiy ; when dangers 
threaten^ they keep jneir, guide them, 

if'ihey AiW/barnivoronsv ^^ dam pro. 

Care^ tVtn fifth, teachea them to pursue thefr 
|o play with ft when in their pp#'er« and then'to‘ tear 
it to piect'si We raniioi read-wkhont eanotiout of 
grief, and feeljliig sentini^ts of horror and ^etcstAtloii 
rise in oiir bosoms,' the account .of a- Idtehi. which, 
whilst they weih dlfseotk^^^ contfnbalty llJcked 
hf^r young h4^;Aifei^oh,'ap^ mtti. 

gitn her toiHtii^O by ^hfi ihaierfmlViraUi^ta ; and 
when this lasticohsolatldn was dei^rirajiy takfug away 
her yoottg; |he ut^(,d i p^einf an^piont Inmentable 

Some sea.hnlmals doftiigajtorm slift'terih<^r young 
under tlifV , l^rb^ecies of anii^ls has its pe. 

ruliar of whffh ^e Creator 

has abitndanUy provided. I^tus take fqr, example 
those, creatiinen whiih seek tli^x; nourishment in the 
water v .and am^gat these the waier.fowj. Nature has 
fiiruisl^d tWif>4alh^fV liHitttw, through 

whllhi^Ater <»^ot.pea«tfgtfj;.;^^^^ they do 

not ih^hma Wf!^ iw 

%lng.' ’ billies v.nlso dilTer 

; fio^m lbote of ott^.}4^» V:1||plr tegs are pkeed more 
bobfodf)^ to enable staM rup In the water, and 

btoto mitHiy .to ewpd th. ir wlngi* 7 hatth *7 may 
with eatie. are provided wjthwt bs : to 

iWlitato^^ forend; 

>8ftbl«yjhettl thefc pr^,i they, hare a 

ais^e Jbilri, in ahprt, nainre has com¬ 
plete^ fo|^ tpmia|wyiM!Mpnr^utpr.in^ 

The smir^hs>il UiahfA^Jtoh^Mi^thtng: rc^bliog tlie 
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themselvci in front of thoir theil* and to render, it 
more H^ht^ empty out the water Uiroii|;li an openinf* 
When tNy wi^h to deH^enJ* tiny retire to tbe lioitom 
of their Jittle hooee^ which iilllntf with water, Jheeomet 
hetry, and aiikhe* If they wish to sail, they ekltfiilly 
turn their shell, which hommes a titlfe goimta^ aat( 
they stretch ooc a thin tight membraae, which swetts 
l>efare the wind, serving as a aail^ and perhaps it 
might be this little nautilus that first taught men the 
art of nailing* * 

It is the same with the actions of anlmab as with 
ih ir stntetore* The same wisdom which h4S formed 
their body hat constructed thalf iimbe> and appoiiifed 
them their use; has'aUo reguiated Abe diflerent actions 
that they perform, and directs thM towards the end 
proposed in their creation. The brute Is guided by the 
In risible hand of the Creator, ami prod ores works 
which eteite oar admiration, and seems to be actuated 
by reason* It ceases to work when aeccasary, regu* 
iates its t4boar according to circumstances, and yet 
only follows certain secret springs (hat make it move. 
It arts as a machine which cannot judge of the work 
wbicli itcaecutes: and is directed by ^the adorable 
wisdom of the Creator, wbe has pkiced each insect, as 
he has each planet, in a sphere from which it cannot 
deTiate* When I obserro then the different instincts 
and itidiittry of animalS| my Coat Is filled wilh veiie*' 
nation, and I seem to see the immediate operation of 
a ffivitie Power, whieb Is only risible by Its wonderful 
efftcts; and whoeverattentiv^ considers the different 
woiks of natttfo, must eVery^Where divi^rer the evi* 
deoceof a God, and limadant canse to love and ad* 
mire his lempUernal wUdom and goodness. 
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TheffufitmCounitnunce^. 

Tub external appearance pf tKe^nman bodjr at once 
dfcilirei tfie aisperiority of fi^^ioTer all living crealures. 
Hit face*..dfreeted toaard* the heavens, prepares us 
to expect; the• dignified expression which is so legibly 
Inscribed nppii hitfeaturet; and from (he countenaned 
of man we may judge of bis ImporUnt^ dcstinattoirand 
high prerogatives. ' 

While the soul enjoys undisturbed traoquItUty, the 
featuriB of the face .arecaint^and compdsedbat when 
agitated by 

sions, the connteiMMice becomes a living pietiire, lit 
which every sensadep It depicted witl^^qtml force and 
delicacy. &rh alfecttoir of the has hs parHon- 
lar impressiobv and every change of epubten^e de« 
hotvs some secret emotion of (he heart l*fae eye may 
hi pardcuiar be legartfod as the immediate organ of the 
fouls tic a mlitor, la which the most tuinulluous pasw 
stons and the gentlest aiectlons are redected without 
disguise, lienee it may be called with propriety the 
true interprr^ier of the soult’^ifnd organ of the wnder* 
Sending. The cotour and.u^lpiis of the eye contrU 
bole much to mark the charatder of tW connienanee. 
The human '^es are to'|Hroportion nea^r to one 
another than those of niiy other living cre^ure; tbo 
spaed between the t'yesof mosl pf. these being so great 
as to pment thetr M'eing an with belh their eyes 
at the same tiipr^ un^sl it is placed at a great ois. 
taacei ■' ' -'S '-■ 

the eyes^ tW eye«browft to fit the 
Chniwjlb of (bp cotuitehance. Tbdr mdourrendert 
tlfem fttttlculariy stH king; > ll^iorat the shad# of the 
picture^ which a^uIrfO |^^ler fom of cbiottri 
ip|f: The ey&.taehei, Wheo long, aiid thicks 'give 
btmdiy and additional dmrmf to the eyui;^ No ahiimdsi 
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but men and monkey 5 # bare.bdA tye^ oeniimACed 

with eye lacheiit other creamel 

the lower eye.ltd. clmlirat de- 

prestetlf iiid |:w ;:fiiie«i^^! 

upon, the furtbii^d* n^ V9d 't«4^^nd ;4h^^ 

rye,, ami prevt^^ Iho oprii^^viTrom becontbliE < .? 

The forehead forfttivit Vary .con&ldmb^ pan of ^ tkd 
fac«v nfld when vitdl fdrhted adds mmeh ,lo Ua.tieflf)iily4 
it khoeld/nniher .paej^^ miMlh« , mkr flat i 

neither be very Isirge^ nor yel amaliiv finft^Mr addi 
mveh to Ha hleaoty'r . 

ThefiOiie:^lhe»^«^^^ tidd feast ndmbie 

partoflheiili^i-' 

the expi^^<«%f:-ike cdnnteiii^H^ 
fipa are ' 

changes eyeik'^pt'^ tH. ^ of the 

sonl). the OleotiiL tu^ems moiwj e^aflarly to correspond 
with the emutioos of the ^heart* The ioiy bloom of 
the tips,,and thc ifory \%bUoof the teethi: complete the 
charmaoil tbs human face. v ^ 

Withimt roosiUeriiig tlie seerral of these parts* 
wchw^^pie tcsiimcn) of "their 4>siiie ortgiii f and, 
in M|H|ti>laUiig the Wuty of the hnniati roontenance, 
onr iflniration iiicreasesyth thinking of that B^'ing by 
whose wtadom and goodness we are #o eiq,<iisitrlj|r 
formed. VVhilr t we tech fe.a(oce;«: liH U* me* 

dilate upon fhose Mgk^p'tdr^eHeci which we enjoy 
orer (he animal wortu, as^ /&on. the noble j|>iirposes 
for which we are created Ooreye commaodaThe 
face of natu re, and fences from earth to hcarcii; oor 
lips dance to the music of hymns in praise of oor God* 
and erery feature of the miitdilloininetl,face displays 
that goodness; of heart, aitd purity ; and\itttgl|l^as^ 
of. soul^ which smitbih'. modesty,; eiitiriiig. fioai tha 
gaaesf men* in vain attempts In edno^ 
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Grwiiji/ ((f Bodiet* 

Alt bodl«i pos«c 99 » force #hicli sets at all times* 
to all places, and in all dtreetlons. If a bodjr attempts 
to ittOTO mere forcibly towards one point than^ to 
another^ it is said to i^ratitate towards that point. 
Rxperi«'nce teach«'S nSt that bodies hare a tendrnry to 
desf end; or that if they are far from the surface of the 
earth without brirtjt supported, tfcey fall down perpen- 
dicuUrty. It Is not In the bo^ itself that we must 
seek the cauiiC of gravity} lor a body which falls 
remains in the state In which it was fiwt placed, till 
some eKtemal cause changes its direction. It is 
equally iropossible that the air slioeid be the cause of 
this gravity; for, possessinaweight itself, it would 
rather retard the velocity of rdliug bodies. We mu^t 
therefore look for the cause elsewhere. ^ Perhaps the 
opinion approaching nearest to troth, is that which 
supposes the earth has the property of- ntltacting 
bodit's phred at a certain diatanre. Or perils wo 
may impute (he cause of gravity to some fore}|||||BaUi r 
distributed through all bodies* 

But though we cannot exactly ascertain its cause, 
nothing is more clear than the aaranUges which result 
fI om it. Without the poorer of gravity wc should not 
be able to move as we do. Our centre of gravity is 
about the middle of our bodies; when we rai^se the 
right foot, we mst bear this centre upon oui^ left. If 
we bend our body forward# wc are in danger of fall¬ 
ing ; but, by extending our right leg, we prevent our 
fail and make a step, Thos our walking is in some 
measure a contiuual series of lufarruptod falls. Hence, 
when we gseend a hill, wo bond our body forward; 
and backward when wo descend. In carrying a 
burthen on our sbooldeni we taclino forwards; and 


lean back wben we carry it jo oor amn. Att this pro¬ 
ceeds from the laws of gravity, whfdb legulalo Uie 
motions of animate when they walk, ewtm, or fly. 

The tame laws ate ilso^exfireided to the lieaveiily 
bodies. The sun attracia ihe planeti, and each pla* 
net attrt<’t*> lie aatelliteat or, what If theaame thing, 
the plaoete grai^ifate towards the suit, and theeatrllites 
towards the pfanet; for a body made to n^volve in a 
circle would aiwa>s fly otT flrom the centre in & right 
line, if it met with no obstrnctloo. *fhe planets re¬ 
volve in therforbi^ with the greatest*vetodCy. It 
seems as if a tpotlon as rapid aa that of the moon 
should whirl her from ua to an immense distance In the 
Immeasureable space. If there waf not i Ibrce which 
rontinualiy impelled her towards ear globe, and which 
was strong enoefli to counteract the force temlmg to 
propel her frcmi the eatth» And this force is the gra¬ 
vitation of the moon towards the eai th. If our earth 
was either lighter or heavUr than it is. It woulJ ap¬ 
proach too n ar to, or fly off too far frooi, the sun s 
in tbeone case, nobody could support tlu heat; in the 
other, Cold would be equally unbearable; either cm cry 
thing upon the globe Wroytd be consumed by he at, or 
froaefi by excess of cold. 

Here again we have fresh cans# to adfidre aiidi adore 
that Wisdom, wlilrh, by means apparently so sltpple, 
regiilates the motions of, animals, and wielda the vast 
globes that roll tu t^e drmament. tly the laws of gra¬ 
vity alone the smallest particles of dust are preyeuted 
from being lost, dtker jrooi'our aartlb or flrom any of 
the globes wfaiolii coulinttaily revolve round us* we 
kcie see the greatness of that power and wisdom 
which produce the most astonisUag eifvuts by o tfpw 
which appuar to os the usmt iosigaSicaiit;, ,, 
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Manif in JX^ittre p^ocadfrm the same Caine* 

Univi ksal nature ts an fniltcsa cliam of causes and 
effects ; and as a|l parts of the universe bear a retation 
to each others every motion and every event depends 
upon a preredina causey and it«i If becomes the cause 
of etfects ntiich follow its action- The whole const!, 
tution of the world b well cileolated to convince us 
that it U not chance, but a Diviiti*Wisdom sm passing 
all conccptioiu which Hrst erected this wonderful edi* 
bee; impmsed motion npcm its different parts, and 
determined the great chain of eveiifs to depend upon 
and succeed each other with order and regularity* It 
is not ditficuU to acqulie this degree of knowledge; 
for ihoiigh our acquaintance with nature Is Ver) limitod, 
we yet are able to perceive that many important effects 
depend upon caosi s e\ idetit to human Intelligence. As 
a proof of tilts we may instance mauy natural pbtmo* 
iiicua. 

What a variety of effects are produced by (he beat 
of the sun! It not only contributes to the life of an Itu 
numerable multitude of animals, but also to the %ege« 
tatioii of plants; to the ripening of se<d«> and fruits; 
the tliifdity of water; the elevation of vapours; and 
to the formation of clouds, without which we should 
have neither rain nor dew« 

The air also is so constituted aa to answer various 
cods. By means of this element hnfmats are preserved 
alive, and all (be vital functions performed with vigour* 
It is by means of the air that the Hre bums, and com* 
bastion is supported; that sound is conveyed In nndula- 
tions to the ear; that winged! creatures fly lirom place 
to place; and tftat man traveriea the vast eitent of 
the ocean. It is the air which supports the cloods, 
till, becoming too heavy, they fall in rain; U is that 



ilfany Effeeti from ike same Ctaue* tSl 

urbirh prolongs our day by means of the tvitight; 
and oithuut air the gifts of speech and of hoaiMig 
would be useless* All these, and many other advan* 
tages, depend upon the aif in wlbcb wo lise add 
breathe. Js not thta this wonderful element, which 
surrounds our globe, and Is too subtle for our eyes to 
behold, and }et So strong (hat nottilhg cSn resist Ita 
force, a most indent proof of the wtswim ol God ? 

The power of gravitation en^tlng In all bodies prc» 
senes the mountains in thiir pUies: rtstraint the 
ocean witHtii his dej^s, and kieps the eaith within 
her prescribed orbftT supports eveiy cnafed being m 
its proper plsice in nature; audprtscubcs ttrthe stars 
of heaven the course they are to observe. 

Who can ennmerate the varfoo<i nscl of water ? It 
seiTcs to dilute, to soften, to dosoWe, aud mix many 
substances which we could not otherwHe It con. 
stitntes a mobt wholesome beverage, i$ the iliUf nou. 
risher of plants, 9 t ts lU motion mills and otlit r u a« 
chiiKs, i& the hihitation of b^b, and bears t pon i(S 
suiftire treasures irom the four quartuis of the globe. 

lion vaiied and n imerous are the elierts of hro' 
And It IS not owl^ in (he natural world that wesee 
many diversibed edects proceed from the same cause; 
ill the niorai wot Id we also ollvh toe a single dispusl. 
tioii of thw mind produce ejects not less various. 
l.et us take for example the natural inclination whibh 
prom I Is ns to love our feiloW crewlnres, t^rom this 
are derived the s^iHuide of parents Ibr fheir chil* 
dren; social unioli|{!*ihe bonds of amitv; patriothm: 
goodness in thoia who govern, and l(duity in those 
who obey. 1 hus a single propensity keeps each indi- 
▼Idual m (be tirrlepresetIbed for him; btcomes the 
bond of civil society , and if the principle of vfrlvoua 
actions, laudable enterprises, and iiinoc^ recreations. 
All this fornisbes the most evident proof that the 
world is not made hy accidiot, nor the materials bhich 
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compose U pat together oy cliance, without rc^aOott 
hr eeonection h^rtwoijM^.r oth^(i;r; but, on th<t coh« 
trary, tW it ferula regular ^We, which the DiViite 
Power has orderect with liihiiite i^iisdom i and in emy 
p^womcnofi of the irisible.Worid'aoiue rayft pf thU in. 
enable wisdom blaze ibrih^'giid d^iare the unuttera* 
ble goodaesebf (Sbd^ 'i? 


JVht xtiXi 

Of sopw ^ . 

" ycozTasasi' are sbl^el.W/Sh'any’Some- 
fiinci they aiw cbtWejivwUh i whi^ tiuitiei^^m^ 
to them like dhsf, atid .fcil^ 

not ha^'pen from ioig^ts^ ka; is coitim^^ 
bot from a stsgiiatiuif In this jbiceSgi iM a be'^ of 
corruption, which atthieta insects, and IbVlies diem to 
depQ.«it their eggs. 7 'he stagiiallbo of the juices is 
the tiTst siege of corruption and it is supposed that 
that alone is sujihticdt to attract insects, bvhi,ttse tpey 
are seetito swarm by ^illoiis as soon as, from what* 
ever cause, iiatoral oir artiricial, thb olretilatioh of 
juices jn n tree is lienee fb^^fi^btesi tyees^ 

and those eiposed lb nplfayoprable ire thb 

most subjeet Jb this ® really 

ihO'cause; itby artj 
whereas sr'i''treeirjpQro^iY^ deprfred 

of the care n wlH' U 

mildew. Aud u^ioh iimnedlafeiy 

gruee^ thammiids of 

trees tbis bokuptlon is .oo 

the. dO^y'j'^f 'ii'titiiial 
ivMiitioai; mu»f loot for fho caiiait of it in the 
oMrdeflon orthejtiiocai>l9liii:it amy be bccisibAed'by 
maup'Circumstancetw'.. z'■ 

X matter resembliDg da«f| hut which is gluUDOttS, 



Jtihewi nf Pl^nu, 

and acrid, frr^aaoft/ destroys plifttc. bas 
been ibought that ianects contreyed Ibis gluiinoaa 
juice iota vegetabtea^ or that bersiiad deposited honey 
upon theia. But frequent observatioos have demon* 
strafed that thiS'matter falls from the air In form of 
de^. In ciTtain rountrtes It is d^osiied In sssalt 
drops upon a great variety of diilVrent vegetables; 
and in the space of a single night it will cover almost 
all the leaves of a long row of trees, upon wKich It 
had not b<H n before preecived* Perhaps this dt^w may 
be formed from the exhalations which lise from tIoHers 
and blossoming trees, out of which the bees extract 
their honey; atid if more is deposited In one place 
than in another, it Is oulng to ibo direction of the 
wind. Perhapi also U may be (he elleet of some dis¬ 
ease in the plants, from th^r jufei» being liUated; for 
it is the branches, leaves, bashes, and w*eake^t frees^ 
that arts most subject to thig disease* It is also r<v 
marked, that the leaves upon which this species of 
dew tails, become spotted and black, and soon spoil; 
most piobably fins Hub*'tance is the cause of it* 

Here wo find evident tiaoes of.Oifino Wisdoms for 
since in^’Cets relQnire nourishment, it is idvanlageous 
to us fbat they ace direc44 d to obtain It from tjtose v«f. 
gt tables wliiohy beiag already spoiled, are become 
vsete-s^ if not prtjudical, to us* And this is a i|ew 
proof «#f the partIcuUr provisloii ivhirh God made for 
man whi fi he istabli<Jked the worlds It Is owing to this 
arrangement that t^s<* insects take nothing that is ne« 
cessary for our sii)jlport; but on the contrary atlaclt 
themseUeS to that vchlc'li would be drstraeiive to us. 
In the wise mconomy of N’atQra,oacb plant, trae, and 
aniflwiy serves /or the support of dlfirtreot creaiores* 
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JULY XXX* 

Mtan* t^S^i^Uienceufhieh Nature prontdes/hr 

It If A gmt proof of Uto ipodncii lod fopremt 
power of the Alfni^ftf, that Ih^e is efeiy^whero pro« 
vidrcl a fuiSriency of aliineai for at! ibe living creatures 
with which the world it filled. «It is not indeed won¬ 
derful that the cootitries which lie within (he tempe¬ 
rate aooet should supply their inhabitatiis with a suf- 
firic^iicy of nourishment i but that this should be the 
case ill all places, even wbire we had least reason 
to t^xpect itt and that the oeceksary provisions never 
fail to so many species of animals, can only be attrU 
billed to the caret of a beneficent and alUwi^e Provi¬ 
dence* He has proportloued the supply of provisions 
to the numtHT and wants of the aniiuals which are to 
cooNumc them. In most place'* these U a su^ erabuiu 
dance \ but this profu*»ton is not so great as to cause 
the alimentary matter to spoil oc decay, for that would 
be prejudicsl to the world. 

Amongst the many articles of nourishment, (hose 
which are most useful and necessary are generally 
found in the greatest abundance, and multiply the 
most feadily. A s there are a great nmnbtr of animals 
which only live upon Uertis* the meadows abound with 
them and f ho most wbolesoaie plants, that grow spon. 
taucously wiihaat the hast cultore, and easily resist 
the ioclemeary of the air* It ii^also highly worthy 
of atCeoCioiit that core, wbkh is such a great sonroe of 
load for ssait, can be caltivated with so little tronbJe, 
and increase so aitonishingly* 

it Is also a wise regidhim nf the Creakir* that the 
faiie of animals is so varieu* that aome |ove to feed 
upon bvrbs and corn, some vpoit fieth, others open 
insects, Ac. i some axe content with a lUtle, others 



Suhnitencepr&ifidfiSd^ Nature^ ^ ^ 

MTvifry r^pumi^ » umfsmiMm 

ineiniMMr M kitid 

so«h iMfedittttr in^piilile of 

woold pi^i^ly b«^ tbnterffed 4 iWii (BiMiNf; It^Q 
dlt«tfBity irfiteM* tiKBO fMir wIT fioA ^ibidAgiff kiMdl# » 
tf Mrcttk MMT lflMifc iC mt ^ Utkif 

pf^et doy pKitliiiUf IHti# df <^<^4- VAlf fii^ 
tioofair inMClnct llMi' 

to thok^ dtMcteU beiff 9fmfM\iz4^ 

an tbo |)Vbd^i!tfonB bi *b€of ilHi j^irb* 

nerly diatribuM; not only every tbinr whidi breattitil' 
ler amply- pM^iddd t&t^ but ihb^ itfSinMKc^ be* 
tidminf pilfdd^ ib^ be mfr 

ciilar iteeiir.' Fo> the^ wboiesdbtiF |i^ 
fbe cttffdksei^ e^ blMIk^ fislit dUd 
the mbht ^rabv^k c^flhtVift s> bdt ilibf ff hiB 
the tL\U4im Grrdtbi^ tb>ib^lkdt W ddilivbSIf fiidink: 
tion for these difleretit sobstances which filhdidf ttfdiht 
with an agreeable alimelifi" 

Nutritions matters o0er tlitinaelfvee spontaiieooily to 
the greater part of anliMs; they ilMisC therefore p6f« 
seas great sktiji ki discenuiig thern^. mid fimst'omploy 
great pibchhfibo bi ffiefr choice* They are so c^stf* 
medv that wl^t H is 

injdfibtiit' add sdhidffi^ pdtobliii#tb^atlbtlMi^ ‘ 
the eaperlttieiitt dnr diliefrilibbf Sf bmmt, UW; 
peoiw Chal- oxi^^ddt' df sttlf idfmyltit 

speeies^of gndB) aiiii r^eetWb dfhlte 

thar gohte eki ef IbtiF hldid?ii^'dh*r ^ 

letYtf tmtbiicM dho biiddlM^ iiMibW 

(he^fted^ 

tlitfH^ *tf dn* Mid ^ tlidM ildff 

^ m»m» 

Marek df WkWWWW^ W iift tW yiMaf-id^ 
IldHIr^ Vf d^MT Mr WM tiW cttti; oi^d«iie(^|it 



W . ^. JVXT MXI- 

Varjpi|f |i»Tti vh«jMe Hit fMiiljr frittered^, Some 

iQ iWUfy .tliHr hoiii^mu.m. 

grain frpiaiU:bm)iLa,. ijlu-u^.ii borU; fpd i;ja«U. 

Ippr fifnaU;8^nefii - tp . tii. dige^ipg. Hkr/ 

Mf;ip>ul4.pt^^ ir; my proviuutt9 into th«ir 

npf^^ag^ip.^ a. f^inreXiim^ ii vi^cC ^ 1 OtbeTs takelheir 
prey liiyJuivIpg 9.1^ eiitmipg^ ,by 1^. 

w« »«w^^<hf/And,]^y. aiggiog M<*b IT> the gronmi; and 
some pu^v^ ij^irJ|i|jey plr^ and upon 

IfncL.-: •’•’■ , - ^- ■ ■.■■•■'.' 

, |0<m| of. anlnmls* ,a|id 

t^ir.miCiipf^^^ more,admirable is 

tibe iheir 

preiiervWiuW, 

jti^cUoiia of opr HijaTpniyf Fi^ef j fpp.ibe.orcasious 
VJiicb we mgpifji Ids more frequent 
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je*e»er*« 

-WW *=>E< '* t#, n«F»(y! 

(M iH^Tens, 

9iid 4^r|. th* «im 

Ip' rnoru 

dUo wjtwl^ap (O^fuirro^'t .<l»wn, 

»etd»^», ^ud ih* 

3 «|iw%.; ‘•“t 

ftejfd!^ iddj»itii^:|yuri|w;w^^ ttw 

»:miut.(^,^!tafl |>(^%|||^ .. 

., w:vii,.i!|W,Jii*» ^i>«BR.d«^^ twd 

Jnciurofiil silence reigiit irlqia tke Komis, an fiu»iiig. 



MeditatiuH upon the of Mature, ^ 

OUT once fair bodies, srhat will i^idain to'ofl of bur 
earthly possessions ? Will not they be all lost tor Ufs; 
though our almost desires had been gratified, and oitr' 
cup of happiness during life had been fall f . 

How foolish it is to be attached to the perishing' 
things of this world I to aiplre after great riches y tW 
be ambitious of honours, rain and transitory 1 aiHl^ 
snflFering ourselves to be daaaled and misled by the 
false lustre of thrir meretricious charms, exchange our 
innocence and peace of mind, for envy, pride, and 
deceit. 

If, too greedy in our desires, we hare pursned the 
phantom of wealth beyond the just limits of moderUA.' 
tion, let us humble oiirselres before our God, and 
ceive that chastisement his wisdom shall direct. 

Man, Minded by his pride and his presumption^ 
would wish to pnescribe laws to his Creator, and dares 
to btaroe the deereea of lOtemal Wisdom, lint thcall* 
powerful and benevolent Father and Friend of men 
lores him better ttian he does himself, by refusing to 
grant his foolish desires. 

When the morning opens to our rejoiced sight, the 
green fields and budding flowers glistening with dew, 
dnd the wings of the night hare cooled the bariiikig 
summer heat, wisdom cries out to' us, Why wiit you 
cherish jti your bosom gloomy thotighti of futurity, 
and gire yourselves up to doubts and'taenrUcontuaiiiig 
care f Is not GimI onr Father, and are we not bis 
children ? Will not He who has made us, also pro^ 
ride for us? Our existence It not confined to tbif 
earth ; it extends to heaven. Our present life is but 
for a moment, and the greatest earthly happiness is no 
more thaii a dream 'i we are designed for another sthte, 
that of immortal beings. 

The oont^platiofi of Immortality eferates our seals 
above the earth and all present tliiit|^, beyond the uniw 
versa and alt tb 0 :lieavealy spheroid nUto tibeererlasU 
log Fonntain of glory and light. 

£9 



^ AVlUlItt U 

WWii f»lse fdtMiirtft from flie p«tb of 

iiwftiHai hma^ 
M A 6f mir 4al«^ anil« aantieiioA iliat im pl«a« 

atit« only cten arlaomiii Uie eoagclofisiieas that ‘w«» sfo 
QBRployiDif irar tiiiitf «iid onr ta(«n»t in the pronofion 
at.truth and of oil good I The ilUtcqolred hononrs of 
soon pofifh I ood the biltcmeH of anguish 
ahodma their ahoaMiffd glory, and false, fleeting, 
mlitnicfsa pleaaorea. 

We oee hut ta fdlgrims journeying through a coon. 
try* ut the utmost boundary of which w« see the rays 
of glory emanating; and nothing short of this should 
possess our hearts: unallorcd by the pleasnrea, and 
itndaaalKd by the afdendonr, the riches, and the hon* 
ours, that would seduteus from the true and only 
^ead to immortal felicity, we should steadily hold on 
our coursci in the confidence of integrity, of tirtuo, 
and of ability; praying to thp Almighty God, who 
with pleasure and pasental love, watches over us, that 
in. the infinity of his goodness he will be pleased to 
soften our hearts, that they may not become hardeiu'd 
hf. ite siseiies we are obliged^ to^aas through iu our 
mortal career, and that all otif tlmaghtii may be pitri« 
fled.tiy charity and rellgibn; tlmb^we; may not covet 
Outward grendeur, hut be cooteat with our condition; 
andallolfvmnl, faitbfiil ^ the d hmtbigeof evecy duty, 
^ mmrthy thOi^^ 
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. ;iE«mnheightefithohmniii;be^ i; 

the ordinary ueasufe. of etabipa|s. fcom^ flird to ehiiir 
Ireti floiiMi kihahitants of the noittiirn eonntHea nnd 


the boid«je»ol.tho fey Sea ase^nba dee firet high* Thar 
shoateet non ^tlLi|owiL hthubH yib^iioniibito:in ^ 


















Veg€taU<m the Sutlk ^ WkeeM 

hitefl«r •f tiMi ithtanh 0f MMUMriTi lM|lQg letrcdjr 

liiwe <<i||f 

•H||4«l^ Mill H l i Wj i TlH^ » 

of ll* tmUmef ill««* I oii4 llm W 

genenef tnoM he ultrlliirtiMl ^ wKS SKIMm’^^ 
mate «hleli tlip) now 4tlpi 

that pra^alla daring <|mI gtintMft 
causo» Ike rr nefatM notoMl tkara 
m other climates; tUg wk/ ttol mil taoMM 
by the same clrcmnstaodf!# t 
On the other hand, tbm are cdnntfltMi nhmth 
bitants are of the mostiiiantto ii|^« 
brated of these are th« rSciumlaiif, wibo dml fitm 
the straight*! of hlageltbA* T^f tufit Md to bo (iNMn 
eight to ten feet high. AniA llmrtaloiy idibbi bjriMl 
means impossible that Chm shoald Oilli gm gftmhBk 
•n stature than Europeans; bsaiiloi tbo treohtiraineot 
of them in the histones and atOOMnenfa of anllgttUf« 
ise have sometimes seen in our olitnata am ntlbfO six 
that and a half in hekht, perlactiy mdl jjbmned, 
hialthy, and capable of esaiy oiertloii aM tabonr 
which demands toroe and agitl^# AdOftbla C iO a do r t 
thy wisdom is also ovkhKit in wHTarlitia*^ tlM 
man form. All that fiem imt gwoM, 'tdumber iw 
the aniiiial, semstablo^ ilr mloonil |iimdawi» Im beott 
formed by oeatiati ml< gb ii p d oi go s issd jly osiitti tswa y 
whilst exe^ thHig bofioi ilqr Itnhgm Mi# fa ItmiNPsr 
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Vtf9$aUm 

of]All|NditeftAl ttmoi 
of lAe iihfta growint CvDin iin sites of tho 
brawrihat wbidh piocesd tern tteo> Tie stalk begins 
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to form as soon as four gr«cn leaves appear. If tlie 
IHtie plant is then taken, and tke lower leaf.carefulljr 
separated, a small white poinf maj be seen, which in 
time becomes a stalky and the root appears wider the 
first leaf. The white point springs from a knot, opens 
out into green leaves, and pushes from the sides a new 
point. However, these diderent points, and the 
stalks which grow from them, are not all designed to 
bear fruit; many of them decay and portsh^ When 
the principal stem has acquired some growth, a const*, 
dvrable revoliiiioti takes place in the plant, and all 
the sap is then employed in the formation of flowers 
and fruit* 

Hut before that, and when the plant begins to vege¬ 
tate, four or six leaves art* seen to form and spring 
from as many knots. These pn psire the nutritive 
juice -or the ear, which is seen very diminutive in 
spring upon opening the stalk through the middle. 
When the plant begins to bud, the two upper leaves 
of (he slulk join together, embrace the car of corn, 
and protect it till it has acquired some degree of con¬ 
sistence. Before that, all the knots, particularly the 
two loht, though soft, are closely connected, leaving 
very little spare between tlum. But as soon as the 
ear has pieced its coverings, these parts lengthen^ and 
the leaves give them all the juices they contain. The 
knots gradually become harder, and the lower leaves 
dry up; the juices which nourished them are then 
only employed in supporting the stem. 

After all these preparations, the blossom appears. 
It is a little white tube, very delicate, and grows from 
the seed-leaf. Several more small stalks surround this 
bag. They are at first yellowish, iheiu brown, *and 
just before they fade and fall off become black. The 
principal use of these stalks is to nourish a little clus¬ 
ter in the bag of grains. When the corn has ceased 
to blossom, wc see grains which contain thegeroi} and- 



Vtigetaiion 0/ thi of. 
wHich arri vo 0 ^ W&ctjoaJao^ 

«hi »t t% ‘ 
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aiwl lha 

or iw:-.i«il fWf 

softif. and Ijhi^'iarwa ^ 
vrbon the oom-.!^'^j^lf!^'ot[m^ bijeloilM’ 

hard aod dry* > 4 



in tl» stiwifliai^ irli^ 

are aca«»^tt^ia,fdiisiiMi.i^^',ltleaH 
atalk# ...v0!fe:i| bef<Ke |t 

hat aUatiMd jta nto;. and tftiy 

aeeiD. ^- hefd^d rnniid for. th&M^ma rea- 

aoo that an .af<^tei^!^|aitei:.^a *4 

tMillding he ^ aJhi^t ' 1 ^ 

^ reiBam.4h£f mdaidhif F^ijrv Wheii .th^ 

-fended-. 4 t -yll' U worn ie« thg 

dhe in<de»»eii«rv<lfil^i#ea|^ the 

.pfepaQianae-fefti^Jd^.-'M fi^M .ready, H^p. 

are bath cerithrdefed<^iiMt;^^ Mcr- 

-aifeiVaad be«i^cc^.i^)^'t 'whe;-fieW 

.val h Ihmgh the Mw ft iiid jeyfatly beb M 

iko mofiag tfern, of love 

.aaiS.gratifede.^hlf:b .|hy libf^l fppaiy paght to ex. 
cite la tM.fvlte^; im fsay 
eibhf ta iniUat^ aibl fjf iieier?^^ aneh 

.goodtiefsl 


£4 


7 * 

ILVOVST Mlf 

Tkr? »pi) oiil/a ^SiHUiat mNlioBy wliittb car* 

rtet bim froci cMt to weitf a«d wbleii occasions ilie 
lovoliilioo of dajr and nigkf; he lecms also to bate 
aootbM* ioaatole motion from tbo vm to thv cast; in 
consequimeeof ^rbichy at tb« oxpiration of three bnn* 
dred andsin^-fifcdaySt ho U near ibe same stars from 
ivbioh be was sepsuwted for ala months and again ap* 
proacbed duriiig iha other sis months of the year. 
Hence ancient astronomers have difidvd ibe seasons 
by the stars which the sun meets to his annval course. 
This course Ibcy divided into twelve constellattonst 
these are the twelve signs of the aodiac, which they 
oalleci the twelve houses of the sun, because he ap¬ 
pears to remain a month in each of them* 

1 he summer season begins when the ann enters the 
sign Cetieert which happens on the tweufty«fir8t or 
twenty-HPcpad of Jwne, It is then that he attains 
his highest degree of elevation above the horicon, and 
that hlf rays fall most directly upon us ; and at this 
juncture the suminer heat hegina^ which becomca mom 
jnienie in the ensuing mouthy as our earth becomes 
more heated by the bumtog rays of the son. Hence 
k appears, that the month of July end a part of An- 
gnst are generally the hottest portion of the year; and 
a&perieuce has proved, that It Is from the tweutietfa of 
July to Hie twentieili ii Anfeat that the gvfwiest de¬ 
gree of heel prm^« OfaUihe stars with whSeb the 
sun cones in cimjunctioii, the dog-star is the most 
brilliant. Lost in the son*# suys, it diaappears from 
US for a fnonlh (is is the eane with the aters that the 
sun rneetslnhiscoum), aadfhe amuthln which It la 
not «< en in th< time called the dog»da>s* 

These obbervations would be of little impoifince^ 



Dog-(k^$, ^ 

if M not wniifiieit>"'deci|i1jr 

rootetf in tiM rnMn 9f tiimf An 

ditioii mtriMfff 

the infliMince of ^ Ml^nn;v tjbe 

this'0|>in}to 

dngAltar in Idiir'^fr’ liijjtf 

at the time wa mill til* 
speaking^ d* not bi^h tiil jlW 
teiminate aboat fb« Sgl^li^bbr. * 

4lie deg^r, nr S^jUfV^bWnyl? 

tiaip It irMi reaeir the nioailii# of O^o^dtin Norm- . 

ber, and at tait iio 

odd of > tjbo ydir w|n jptevall in tbe ^g^aVi;.. 

When ne eoneldeiir we^aliail ^eirceto tliltlt la' 
imj^fildelliai'lbll'l^ can'becdn ffffbl beats 
whidi on ddi»ecteifee/ tlirlrerH^ in the lappoied; 
dog^aya overy dliing^ti knitniAblhd or "^csonmapOf the 
aaiers dried nj^ 1l|(ir{iig^ idafteri subject 

to femieitiatloa feepMe'-sour, intWali are at^eked 
with madnesi, dnd-^men W'itb i^riods matadies; it Is 
not because a star ts'cbhc^afed bd1ifi|^ the snn, but 
Iroa the escbssf^dWt of tlKeii^iht!r:becasibaed by 
anoshoreansSA'■'■'■'i/' 

4t is idaie -^kSd'tb renbipce 'd pi^bafp ibieblldtsb 
and' absap.' ' To-; believe - tW |e^rij;a]|^'''ifgfi-rpf, nldch 
tha jasagination' fbrms lii' file iiity, can Imfe any }% 
fluanea upon our earth; cb" the,or tte 
reason of man; < brapet^s < a nrani ^ bf |i^dbiiiiefit. 

It is not tlio staff; Imt ome^ bui^t. lo ac« 

cttse -of atl-'tiM^iti%HiOh%d:M nr bslfeve 

that' all pd goolir^i^tbf^ onf« 

Teiaeii baa'-tieilodaiiy’^i^g hbarens or in the. 

eattb''lbr'’idya''t«ft^ dreatnres ? 

This rpald^'-'ba Ite'^'aV' iifbir^^,id. fsiallty $ 

whop eiseece Is nfsdoui and goodtifeiM;;" £et tis'tben;| 
instead bf ^ 
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to oumlmlmnqnllUtf arid p«4tNiofnliid, 
ii» the llk«( we are tlM.|>ftcaiiar care of a 

itt|ieriateedinf. Frovidoficeft whose permifsion 

«<4 area of eae eaa pi^h. »- 


'AOtf^inrc'iT. •• • •' 

■ ;■ ■ .r^-fffpty. ,".V-' ■■ ■.. 

PaoFi.f^'faU tt^eep with wore, or less rapiditjr, ac¬ 
cording to tjiriF natural CoOttUotion atwl pmeat aUle 
of hraKh. But wiMther «leep erriruif soon or iate» it 
at ways corner in theaame tnannerj and the preoedifig 
cii^qifWtaocca are the lanie 

The first ihiug, happeoa^fJieii webe^io to sleep, 
is tlie stupor of our senses; widch) Ao looger receiving 
externa) impressfons, fall jiito a slate of ioantirity. 
Hence it foliowa fhat'the atteeBon diftnnialiei, and at 
letigUi ceases; the enemory tiecomf S tcMinfiased $ 
passions are caliAird;; aad ttw eoaoectJoii between our 
thoughts and reasiMdwg facnily isjiidst^i^ipted. As long 
as.we feel thcjnfitieaceiof. ittep,;.Jt is^oaiy the firstde« 
gree of It; we leiay be ihen said^to ta^ ai doaiag atalc. 

When we are really asleep, w.e haxe no .Itmger that 
consciousne^f and redeclion which depmids upon thi^ 
extTcIse of memoryj .^r opiAi, and 

shut, of i. Ih)^ head recUnes io an easy po. 

sUion; ,afid wh^4lil|^s)oy ia| 9 bl^ja:^rQfou»d<: all to* 

liintary /unpHaOf .are^^spepd^^l func¬ 
tions, aiiid iJl .tfcoia,f?ifeh; StpewS -i^pii the 

wiU, aio still A sweet sleep 

refreshes and t^patiiB''ia^t';eS4idit^^^^ we 

' rise from our' 

of again renewing w^^jt'of ..iS‘ 

All these ciwuro8Uii<sfe;^^^w^^ calcowed; to mahe 
Its acknowledge the goodhesf. of Qod, ruerclfnily 
extended, tons in his tender care to procure us the 



Divuihihtif^ ^ Mutter, 7S 

b1eft«Uig of«lcep« Wo oiiglir to itill mofo ihoolCfu 
wheo «r« coQMder the etlocts of oleop Mn|[ ueheted io 
by a complete ei»|ieiis»oii of activity m ^o Moieo }^an4 
that it ftloale ii|»oi« Of unaararoe^ ao4 ia a way not to bo 
retietod. The firet of these circoinitaoccs rendera it 
more sound and refreshibj} the other makes Uaii uu« 
avoidable necessity. And'bow wihely is it ordered} 
that by thi* spontaneous dosings of ihc eyo-Jid the eye 
is detruded when we are not able to preserve Iffrou 
the dancers to which it would hate been subjected} 
Let therefore the hour in which we dispose ourselves 
to eiyoy tho sweet inilneiice of aiofp) be always pro* 
ceded by tbankif^ivincs to oar fleavenly Father! Let 
us not only bkss him because the days happily sneceed 
each othtv, but also because he has to coot if luted us, 
I hat a Slate In Which lor a space we repose from the 
cares, the troubirS} and the vexaUoUh of the worfd} is 
to tis a state of reffeshmeat, in which we acquire new 
fuice and gain accumuliUcd vigour. Let rellectious 
like these be tlie last which take place before dec p 
sufprises and locks up oar soul in silken fetii rs ; and 
w hen morutiig difsolves the charm, let love and grats* 
ludu toonr Uod bo the £rst emotion of our hiiurt. 


AlHSiVaT Y. 

Metier^ 

To be convinced of the infinite dlvblbltUy of bo* 
'diis, we have only <o wtdk Into a garden, and Inhale 
thu sweet Incense that rises f^em a thousand flowers. 
How inconceivably sttaH ntnst the odoriferous par¬ 
ticles of a carnaUon, whbA diflbe themselvis through 
a whole WWf ond every-where meet our sehse of 
stncU t If tbbi Is not sufSetent, fdl na cansidi*r louic 
other objects of nature; aS} for insthwoe, one of those 
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«itk Ifireadt iiio irork of a fiOorirorm. Seppoia this 
llifeait h ikrve iiaadtodi 4ifNl feet iong> it weighs 
|Hit*a lingte ff^ain. OOiiiider into iiow manf 

pr4«0|»tlklO (larto a fetigfli of tbriso baiMked and eiaty 
feel eaii be divided. A fln|lo inch rnmy be divided 
Into six handred pariCi each as thick as ahair» and eon. 
««qaentl)' |>erfeetljr visible. Hence a single grain oi 
fIJk oan be divided inip at least two milkans hve haii- 
dred and ninety.tnro thousand parts» each of ahich 
may be seen without the help of a microscope. And 
as oveiy one of these parts may he again divided into 
several more oiilUons of parta tilt the division U car* 
ried beyond the reach of thonghti it Is evident that 
this pvogreadon may be infinite# The last paificlm 
which are no longer divisible by human industry« must 
srtll have eatension, and ba oansequenity fusccfittble 
of division, though we arc no longer able to elieet it. 

Again, ^ we eaamfoe the animal kingdom^ we shall 
discover still further proofe of the infinite divisibility 
of matter. Pepper has been put into a glass of water, 
and on looking through a mirroseope# a muhltude of 
animaicnlee wore seen m the water, a thousand militoii 
times less tbao a grain of sand. How inconcelvabiy 
minute iheitaaost fat the feett muscles, vessels, nerves^ 
and organs of seWse, In these addfs^s! And how 
small their eggs and iMv yomlg ones, and the fluids 
which eirculaite fu them! ilere the imagination 
loses itMlf, our Ideas tmM* eenfeaed, aod we are 
incapablw^ giving fom to swcdi very small particles. 

What still more jcMma onr attention is, that the 
more we magnify by meadS of glasses the productions 
of nature,^ tbs morepyrfe^ and bt^uilfui do they ap» 
pegr: whilst with worki of aid it ts geoeraUy quite 
the contrary; for, when theswgwsesb woi^ a micro* 
sf ope, we find them rough, Ooarse, andTbspncfect, 
thoegb oasoated by tim moH iUe astti^ and with the 
itmostcaro* 



Eternai S$nitctHn ^ Tt 

TIhh the AMglrqr JMt i«pretifd mm iht 
sm«ll««i atem the iUmf afIti The fioitfflihv 

tile bodjr is ii a in which wfiltioM of fMum 

unite and ace am«^>d In the laeit psrfcCI erdtr* 
What uto«4shhig wisdodht that which operatei with 
as aia<h order aiA periMieii In the miaatoirt as lath# 
largest woihsl Hew lohaite that power which has 
brought out of nothing such a aiuUflede of ditlerrnt 
bodies! And how gracious il that goodness which so 
rtchi^ displays ksHf In the aioit miniHh prodoctionsi 
seeing that each of ihem has Its perfi*ctlan and nsel 

ConsideraCioof liho these trod to amhe us feel the 
limits of onr capacity; the smallest insect, the least 
grain of dost, may contiaec* us that there are thousands 
ot things of whkh we are Ignorant, and cannot tnplaio* 
]>t him who boasts of his taleots attempt to viiiimerdie 
tlie parts of which the body of an autaial, a niillioii of 
times Jess than a graMi Of sand, Is eonpoerd. Let him 
try to determine how fuiuwte one of tliD»e sw^s of light 
imMt be, whan ueeorai lutillons of them ran pass 
Hicoogh an oiieniog not larger thou the eyaof a needle, 
H(s idoas^ wiU soon he eonfusiid; and he will bo ob* 
Uged to auknowledgo hit ignoraart, and confess ilia 
oasrosr fHMis of hts eapaa^* Ho# thun ean we bo 
proud of our hnowiedgoi snd hate the pmamption to 
bUma the decreet of Protideuoev or dUpaia> the am 
rangemewts ha hat made In. natum f It la our dnty^ 
and oeefi oor glairy, tmaukiiQirkdge out ignoranaef 
aud ie nhJiemiiiSy haw Mforw thadnOnihi 0i^ 


AHOIfST TL 

I, 

JEcimmaf ihru€t9r<B (ffBuetU, 

MaKimgiammi^gmtomjtpfcto*Ja^ thwia aniMls 
only wandJi tfmia. utfaati an whkhaimjmamewniusMdit 
Cur fbeiaindti« Ths homur ^ Ml, llmola|dwwhniirt 
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odunr faffe aiTrmals^ 'W iitirtlct oor aHanlfli^^ 

whitft we searcriy condescatd fdf regard those Inaaiinter* 
able milUitocies of saiatt witicli HU the aii^, the 

vegetables, «.ad tliedest;. .yhawy Insects do we 
trample upon I Bow many titj^erp^ter^ do #e destroy 1 
Awd How many dies bnts^.il^i&tihd osa/.ltHeut eieiting 


ofir onrfosity, or aey Otti^ thought ihad how to 
prive them of lifvj Os Wrer fcWdet, that the 

same wMofn^awd powcrlii ma^^stod in' Che stifnetuTe 
of the meanest worn,-os'I'll rhaipf the tion dr elephant; 

llic hodfrsuf the of insects ate^c^ 

post'd of stwml rtngt^ /' whloh eldse dii <^aeh other, 
and harea t^dirr In alt the ilidtldiif of the anlirt&t. 
The essentiat diaIvctetisUo Whicli iBstft^ulstim'tmecte 
from other aidmals is, that they have no sdUd hpdes^ 
And much wisdpm l#idak|fl^fied .In this part df )ftierr 
formation ; the motfofw WjMteh are VamM all ih« 
sects, the mannorid'whiolf-pblfgdd id seek 
their hourlshiiienty ind ttm e to which they are 


subjected^'^cotttdf bCdO' caid^'^^peifo^^ 
stead of those BeaitdOI^Mkkrwhl^'Oi^afate f^t^ ind 


approach nearer oneehbthhr aO^lie ifoimal flmir 
bddies thadhemr eonneeted hhd:|tti^|f hdn# b|f tehd&J 
It if obsecmlbledit.-Mfvi^al insecda. ibaj 
power of; c^lftrat^di^■dt'^hlifop^^ fden« 

euro ; tbit^ them,con. 

seal or MketlMmi nppnirf^atftl^ ne. 

cessity urges;' 

insecis'' is 

genemily ^l^d wfdiv or with a 


...V''Many’hiiediS'--dmee, 
imif^is dOmpensnhid 

mnimotlHrmsev^ ■'ImjrllintWd Idittdli'Oi^cy^t-'ibese 



wliidl lire briglit 

niim^j but th<>i^'4e]fftli^itJi|i'hb;i«ii^ 
eatremuijt 

them,- aiut this i» 

supplied anffUtiTi 

or hutnft, willi alilc)^ i^#:pro^bkd» nve 

pf 4o tb)^l ;^ii^nd«d\^l^0rej 

thr body H^heii it wftv, nut 

only iti&rip tliu ct^u^ j^rt^#iig<:rs «bkh tlimfi*tt 
i><, but Wi^ ,.f«i^tt*'H'ib>' 

to ' ■ >■• ,:■ ■ 

The ie^pf {o$i^^|i^4Hber.ftoa1y;.oi»^b» 
the smybl;jb‘hits;-and ifi# 

ptherft^'' wih^,.arih 'fil--^j^l--diviri!tlcray^' 

if' iejlt-vii^xfoQhd'in «hk . 

ftamp..bismiU.btnidred -feeif/ 
bot;tb^r thtni/ ^:' ' 

4*Hf tiranpiy pbf^Wablio foimbnd coiistitotiofl 

of the liffibft 4»/'4j^eoti Ipi abnmt itifioile^^ abd th« li«<t 
of maAf -inffi;the 
differ^b the ^itatipn. 

tiow^otbb]#jm«^4^^ co»* 

bb 4 pblli^sjiirraces I 
W^^;:'i^d boor 

sftoyg. pm thow. 

or io^ bpd/. 

(iOb|[«|ih€^ 'Ofhrrt 

ptbinri bro «oocea|rll the sidtf 

or oiificr# 

.of tlw'oy«V'lhiy '.Woalled' 
ftttgit^||B..'jMlid;'S^ How 

l#ap^' lLii4Wfr«^;V>'i^' jjtP^}kM biHr* 

moiiy oiid^iptO|iipH4#*of io Anti a'bt 



ai» 

CmUntf it liM tMiht «f 

«Aljr YirtiNHif andtmtiotalte^tMteh wn wecoiiMian 
Atmiiilitv and Sapf^flie IWwaTf anil bleu ainl adore 
Idu in att il» wpil» •! tbaiiWi^ 

fSa^SlI^S^P 

k 


A1I6IIM Yn« 

CoM!j|»ar«fon between ike Smkee Men emd ihbw qf 

Anfmeh. 

Aaf ainr abbaalttndaiNidi wbib tneiw perieet lenses 
titan man ? la cmaia iNUtiBalar iofiatioet eome of 
tbean uuloabladly are; but la general man it uom 
blghly farauied in tbb* la^pepl tbap all etber aaiinals. 
It is iMMd aueried tbattbe spider baa a baer feeliiigll 
and the ▼vltata» ^beoi mkI Ut«dpg« a lutenarseuil. 
WeAoow ibat bjf mraas el ^ tente tiie beuadper* 
anci Ml game; and etber dept diatomtldag^ bmatfi 
tbe fiioond^ Tbe bof alltH gadded bf bis eau-dli i£gt 
ip the etrlfc for fbpd* litaga are seppoted to bare tbe 
sritH* of hearing so Mite) tluttbep etA bear lb* loaiid 
of bills at M*>al dlstancet aod the nude beirs 
btjfcter Iadov tbeeaiA Haul auva wh» dvidilt ajpaO'^ 
eartb« * 

Witbrepafd teaitfkls tbeeaiioamoiigaljbMb end 
^ i^na Meagu tpaidiwpedaw atosaM to be mefa* 
fuoreperlb^theiiliaii^ T|N|e|^ IlNMobsefMiai^ 
trooi.ACt it me eonaWbv ikiImi jNi^ggave^ and eom.* 
pm tbcjp wjIdbeNHb M mast iaumatelyiteatniGk 
witb bit fudb pro^eadiieBep in Iba ereatioe« I He br 
Cyr tutaiSMNidawpd aditb dfe t d Ote it aaA this adir|Q« 
libnoi oajo|ed bpi one half of apbitaia* Tbe 
mkM ihm t^ Mveclbu IM iNdbmn 
t^ ealmal ipd fi^etMlebjaii^^ bafe ogj^jf the 
hmeattwiSg** btaajf^ MWw i tk batevniptMMaret 
tdbepiibrfey md tbaao erbkdi baretiro ate e t nt i dered 
ail; iboambfee f ee bci^ ^HpbitbmlNmTIfsrteidpa 



S^iUts #1 

iHIMr tense* then iiieil». 

na|«ffii$ilie<fls in'' a.n*#/-i*xqiii9ttev«tatei4^' Soint->lii4Ut|l|;' 
ctMi smell what iinililtlyjtff'jKIny-"'ih 

mixed eritli^ iliftpreeinneiiietaift^. at tell tk w-idut-'lbf' 
tjanch-stoiie; 

ditiad^e tJie reU^t Inhabitatila 

of the AntUles- wiI) dMin|[nisi^ li^. iHeir smell whether 
a Frenchman or a tic^rn,.hat^l^tpamed.along Uioroad. 

Tbitr acuteness of his tenjj^rife;tniiw: degree cow* 
pensates the #itd indja'itthf Question* 

Many (Mwpilei.’^ exeinsdldt hi# great^ attention, hare 
improTeci certain seiidel to ^aderfui degree of per. 
fectioit^. ai# was desti^ 

tuteof j:he'^^niiii||;puniUy^ and had lio means of pro« 
coring fbod^^ebr pfe||iwing;M itVom dthger, but 
hi.a^drgana^^ $ 00 x 9 *^ 11 ; these by ebntlnifai t-xerei!^ 
WOtddi'dnaiith^ii.^ acqnired hne hCghest di gm of 
refiwrnienX constituted us he is, 

man hair no arrasiem W'hthre mmfe sedl^et than those . 
hc'alfOady poittesset. -giftiof reason abundaiitly 
compeifsateviiiin for. ^hdeantages that fomc animats 
Kairw: Mih hiay'cv(m nith coiifi* 

tlmic^'^thailf oorhii^#* we should 

experfenco gmt'^ intN>nfenij^cqf.lroin ihem. Let us 
tahe'fbV example the ssfttiN tdjnrihM; if we hhd this 


sense so ainite as the aaRfy or requlses 

it to tie-tii^‘idie%'*'lheinijf|rt^"^^ thdcoiu 

fused clariiigg^aya# ndiBterWsWr^^ - ^ 

tinualty ol|r me#ijktioiis "and 

'TOfirndr’-thnit ... 

L:^'^theii^%i wisdom of 

God bds'fO wren dl.wqr fOusatlonsr 



would con* 
add pre* 




llk^ tbi^y^ 
naturw, 
Tte' 


tfaw'iM 

Vi^'-II. .; , ;.',.s„.:-p- . 



.C. '< 



it AOQVSV ntu 

fm bit mMMi to oomtrool imI mlfoin lit mtN whtii 
tlicy in^ thf*tai to loto ta pluttit buo 

tie xmmmI tofleicof f4thioo* 


AI7G1JST yiii« 


fhunier* 


Toe iboo^tv toUti C«otider^ O maiii «l>o It is 
tbtt rautot tbit dri^adful roa>! Who it it tbat darta 
tb«> ligbtmo|[ rtom tho fjlpudt) t ib the Lord ot the 
iifii««rtr} cne arts of the suill^Crod bi^rlt the thoiidcr- 
boU. 

Natore rcpotet In bit bend; bepretmet and bWsscs 
hir* bnt hit voiro will be and at the soond 

thereof the heateiit b« contvaied* the earth de* 
Toiiied by the and they ^iibaU be no more* 

Tho thunder peaJ&t Ibreadfel h the sky iittoirf d in 
Storms I The ligbining ttaohejs* and the tfaender-boU 
IS shut' Gre*i| is uer and onnnpotent h.s 

ponor! Thi Lord looks dotrfi fioni bia thtonos and 
by the lightning^ gleam we fwe the graeo o|i«fi ander 
oui feet. 


Wlieit the Ood of beaveo ridea opoti the 
wiiid| teeiv l^embk and ar% afraid; when he iiatrib 
bib Alce, thi* wiilmht ioMApalm eod noaeoao behold 
the glory nd loniifeiiaomh 
The tinipt heart bit Dpice* apd hit iool tinfct ap. 
nalied: hod^ ool loojt open Mm whose qoimteb he 
lus nogleoM. IV €!^d Omio eontempietes the 
maji^ty of God withooileai»and bit ohid it ootroabied 
amid the tempetrs the tiorm’t hirer fige. 

The jLord fideldp ^ wbuh 

aMKet triwr Into i|ie hfjrt of tht nb 

ibicl though It la^wlll of Ml Jnenreniy Father 
<bot Iho righfeiotit mm ifcanUL 4^ he cheerfally 



mlgni Mf 9»iil Uite the of iiif Hbklvt Afuthlt 
last wol^i priielaifii kU inward peacr, niiddiat wIiatM 
lir Um or diet* kb onljr houa it In JUa katUmr and M 
God. 

ilf> who directs tbethunclnr is the friend and all* 
cousoliiift hope of the ChrUliaii. What thoitgh fin 
should take me away saddenly tifim amongst the Jiving 
It that I may di^ell in the reglotM of tl^bt 4 nd glory^ 
and ever drink of the pare fountSln of hlb^. 

Jfle who» when the s^ In serene^ and every wind 
i*» hushed, gtonUes his Ctfoator with joy and thanks* 
giving) Is stilt calm andLundattuted when the sinner ll 
hilling himself front the i^rvateniitg storht. 

Hill whither will he fly? Can neesaape the eye df 
an alUpenrtiTitiRg God ? In vAia does lie attempt Cd 
hiiM himself; the Ugflining purities aad smllei him Iw 
htf dark felr<«l» 

Think not of esemptng thmif O ye wicked, nor inist 
that flight will saveyott; ftttoaiica yutir errorti and 
give op yonr delttsive dreamss ye cannot coiioeal 
yourselves from your God) who is 0vefy4wiiere pre* i 
sent. Whilst the thnnddr roart) yon tremble and am 
troiihledt but the tmnpeit ceases, mUttre breAlheSi and 
yon return to the deceitful piuastires that have be^ 
wlldemd year reason. 

Bat if you would obtain ideasureo that nofer fail)| 
prostrate yourselves befotn the thretiQ of God; 
fiiore that raeiey, which i$* never mfOsed to the psnb 
tent s and forgit not the promises that f$$ omdo, the 
TOWS which you ottbtnd im the hoar of y#dr diserms^ 
and III the mbnient df Thtir fribnigtion ; TOmemberlng 
thatGud ha dhdaind be Is a Ootf of jnstlcSy and will 
not bettotketl^'^ ** 

tfe ia ittirdM iMd leag-suflei^ bt (Mims the re« 
belliiMS^ biH hOsTlH notspamfo# overt^^He is just 
and before bM holy Ifibonti wtnmst all appear* What 
is the jj^mndo^lllblsnin over ear bmuhf in c o h ^ Imhi 
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iliftt awful wbea we ihgti hear the sound of the 

tempeaC; when the elemeniathemseWes thall be disiolTed 
ky fire; and the««ai(h aii4 lhat U eooiains be con. 
aumed with ardent heat? 


AUGIJST IX. 

C&ntemphtfyn uptm a Mernhw’. 

Yb a^uomy aii 4 vnajeittto woods uhere the fir*tree 
rears its stately beadf where the tufted oaks spread 
their Ihiekeiiiiig foUafses eud |4 iirers« wbese clear 
ether streaeia roll amonx Ihe blue snomitains, or 
Xently f}id^ tbrovah the vales betow; with you I lo\e 
to lodtn, and ntaik the Uiidseape lesseniog on my 
sight tiU all is wrapped itijthaile! 

Uut now other beanties invite no forth; the verdant 
mead, all gay with fiouera, allfputs me. Vegetables 
of a thousand kinds refresh the air I miilionl of Inserts, 
their (laiiited wina^ glitterina in the sun, are Dying 
from Dower fo flower 111 fportiee mood; whilst others 
are windiitg ihrouid* the dark htbysinths of the tuffed 
grass; all varying in beauty^ aao each seeking for 
CchkI «»nd pleasure 

How soothing Is the mnrmtir of yon limpid struaiii« 
US its watt^ gently wiuh the flowers that, lH*iiding 
o%ef thegmsy bank* w iMasthedlmpkiigwa^o, or 
dance reflected eo wl turfBee! 

See thvM,waving planish what a mBd loitre the sua 
beams on mdifionyit sMIeiAlfiNtea! Sogfiu delicately 
entwine with (he Mbgle with |t their 

beautiCul foluge; «herg, proudly repr Uw’le heads 
above fkf* test, and iisplgj^wert mboujt perfume ^ 
.luM (k» •iuw^ dmt, 

d« il* txwMh il. WalS *^94 tb. ■ii> »ttb fra< 

smnt «viourt. Thw »t #nm 4*0 «ik. «iui •( .»nh 
wa iiit*,ni]r» MiMcbNi bje aimoticw^ «iut 
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unriFIpirdiHl, diffuse iilmfngs round hlsIitnHhfs'spbefe; 
vMlit tbe 4lav« of Ignprstice and vlUsIoi^i shrouded In 
the idUprotesfIng garh of rl^het, ennsutnei In idleness 
the fruUt of the ear*h^ and receifes the appUuse of 
millions. 

Uour beautffttl is natural The grass and flowers 
grow liianriantly; the ttots hreiSOfOred with leaves; 
the soft aephyr refreshes a>; <he floeht wanton In the 
pastures; the Utile lambs deelare tbeir joj by a thou* 
sand sportive skips, and fHsk lightly over the mead. 
The green grass, tipj^ hrltb tweet dew, adorns the 
field I the leases tromhle iii ihc> bSeese, and ^e melody 
of the htghtingald rises froni yonder hush. EvSry 
thing is joy, ovetf)r Ihtitd inspires lotre ; it rrigiis on 
4H« hilts and In the values, on the trees and iu tho 
groves* 

N'ature Is beaoilfnt efon in her Irast productions* 
Tho sporting; Inseits pOfSiioeath otljor in the grass; 
aometimeH lost In tlie verdure, then rising and display, 
ing their gilded Wings, datiClngIn rhe sun-beam. Thu 
butterfly hovers o\er the clover, fliitter« its vtlngs, 
Md seems proud of Its eharhis. The buastng of a 
twarm of yottog bees now meets my ear*' St e the flow, 
ers bending nofller ihem I Thejr have (Altf flown fiom 
tfh>fr distalit home, and dispenwd tbetuserves over t W 
fields and gavdeni, where ootterf ^eir hoheyA 
nectar of the flowers, and riot in luauriisns iSfoets and 
ever*varylng charms. 

Happy is the man aboao life of innoesbee itnoOfhly 
Hows embosomed In Hainm’s sweetest tieasures The 
creation smll^ to Mm* and joy* jjj^ds his glmf moinettfs t 
whether rodSltnjrin theevenfhg shade^ orbruidiifig 
with hasty tli^ the mofiitng.deWf l^easnre springs 
for him froth bthfr fnid^fain { every fiower ytrfds its 
ebatSM, and eVnry grosO WFicomes him fo Its halloaed 
shade. For him wild concerts warble hh the nlr; 
and Ml thbid, semna as e annisseff^a day, knowi no 
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corro(iiii|ti bearti^cOMiittiitig cares lifi afiectioof are 
pure aa tke antaiiited brvatli of avert as Ihe 
dew.waahed floweti: in tba beautioi of ua^UM be ae«:a 
iiiiOadi and to him dcfob^e Me nlliing soul. 


ATOVfT X. 

JUfcbt*^ djoifed bjf AnimaU, 

It !i distressing to tee som of (be dnesi productions 
of nature exposed to the faroecs of animals. lUrry 
aumiaer are ohserre the inikohifVfNis of the 

rapacity of birds and insect*ip (bf vegetabli kiiigdoin! 
How many tress are 4eatroyod» anici froltf consumed) 
norms and caterpillars I And hon much neces* 
ear^ SMsteiuince ire ate deptived of by the insatUble 
aparroir and gnu dy fstren! Tbeie and similar com. 
pldiiits are often uttered by men seem to imagine 
that certain animafs only exM to torment mankind. 
Itfs true, tbtre is some foundation for such cempioiiiti s 
and i» roust be granted tb*t seme creatures do oipasioa 
tnuUi mischief. It is more easy to exiemaiaala wolves, 
lions, aTid other wild beasts* than to catirpafe Insects, 
vrhoBo Aumerotis swnmut cover a whole cQvntrjr. la 
Sbru, a species of apt called chako Is a terrible 
pcooftie to the inhabitants; and their iiies would be 
eiidatHp^red if (tie} did not ete precantlona to get nd 
of these formidable inserts* The devastallou made 
by cAtjCtpdlalf OP puf (ralMieef^ and by mire In our 
dcldS) IS ncH known,« 

Hut bowtvir gr<nC dm^se iaeonvbnlmicei may be, 
tbe\ do not autiioriie sueh bittor opm|(i*ots as some 
l^plamakc. We dse plpasiidao see MneniMemli whicii 
are misrhiovons to os destrer on** anolhef; ne think 
wo may itithout Ip^uidlce deprive animal* of Ufe, 
^iber for our tbi|d ot bay oiMief purpose;' beut v« can* 
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bfirCkey thwilil U|mb ftity thiag; ffom 4Uk 
Imre wr mero right to f«ke awaj ike life a gliat^ 
ihm It |m» t0 take a droji of oor blood I BiaideOf 
ill comiMaiahig of (ho oorooltji of animaWi we do not 
coniiidrr that thia arrefigeeiettt of oatere to iiol ao dia* 
advantegeoaa o& it muLf ol dr&t' eight p|i{»cfMr. To he 
cofiviftoHl of thiof we here vnijr to emifilder theotiimal 
kingdom in on enlorged iMitoli df iriew* We iheJii tbeti 
ltnd« that mwof tpeeiet of AOinaHi ktrds, oiiniecitf 
oppereotly honfel* or«* oo the contmi^ of greet utUKy* 
Several yem ego, the InhobiliMite of tbe thtii Ktiglish 
Ookmiee of Amerieo endeerottred te ojetirpoto the 
(Hbe of jnyf, booMiee they tmigfiied'ehift tfioee birde 
did greet iejniyr to the eorii. Bettho evmber of je)» 
wee Kcereely dimiaKhed, when imiiienie mifliberi of 
wonnei eelerpiUere* k'c. idroged their cnrn.ftetdM* 
They imniedUte^ stopped (he pereoeetion of tliejoyvs 
whose Bumbeve ogebi iocrcelinf toon pot en end to the 
pleguey (he cooieqoinioe of their deetrncthm. 

I^me time ego, o pMjeet wee formed in Sweden to 
destroy ell the crown; but it wee observed, that those 
thirds were not oniy fond of soids eod pleiils, but they 
devpored 0 great 'number of worms end cM^plIlers, 
whltelt live upon the leovee end fwote of vegetables* 

In North America great exeitlons were used to drive 
away the eparrow tribe; and in roneeqaciROO of tbelf 
•ncceei, the IlhHi and goals mlUplied to soch adegfree 
in the marshy conatri^ that loi^ tinole of land wore 
left tmattUivated. 

Phetieiit.baotlwg it so oooeMeiablo In tbe letand of 
FrocHOf that the king of Nni|dee prohildted the osg 
of eata to tholohabltoiils. tb a fewyoori the rile nod 
mica bocoodof oitimnety oomoroue, oitosed «o loiieb 
nieehief* (NlrMe NoNpolltM ondiwiy mg obtljged to 
feyohohli d o n to e for tbonnoihiliiidft of cnle^ v' 
tWhy ibo«M we boeo^Kldik to to wM be deprive 
wohm of Ihnpiooiaidm<nraenos|it4h^ iipMft- 

-r 4 
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mu'f 'Are weablooiiricImiocoiiinineBtl tliefiniiiti 
of tlw earth ? And do we dud wf dedcieiicjr In iNif 
aueteuanoe or oor plrasBresiy foeeause blrdi» UMkK £$9 
and a f(pw animals, |»artafce wStli us of ^ blcisiiigs 
which God ha^ houutifoUy lNNHow(*d, and of which 
a part muai spoil tf tfarsc creetim did not make ttiti* of 
it ? < Instead then of sadalging in anjust oompfainti, 
M OH rather acknowledlo*^ wisdom of eur Creator^ 
Every tldng it oonneded in th« vast k ingdom of nature $ 
no creature is useless^ .pr placed there without an end, 
though we are igao/^ of the ilrstiiiaiioa of many 
animals. It it snffieient that th«‘y exist, for os to sop* 
poteihat they ahr ertmted for thewimt parposei. 

Thus, the ronsideratioo of the a|^parent ditorders 
and imperfeotions of natur** leads uh to God, who 
has created nothing in rain, oho preserves nothing 
without feaHon, and who, when he permits any thing 
tot be dtstioyed, doeanol do it without aciine useful 
design. If We were sogirtentty ronvlneed of these 
triitNy alt the works of God would exclto os to 
glorify and to blesanhis DinnotKiweraad goodness* 


^ dU0«l8T XT. ‘' 

^ Variety Cvionrt. 

•Wftftw wo consider ftow dull and gloomy oof fields 
and gardfoa ssoald ht$ and how indistinct every eb* 
ject would appear, were ibere only one ookmr, wo 
toast aiAnowhhigom wisojgoodaonrwf God, who by 
cadstng auth h dtnMOi^ of hOw,^ bia incrOasad and 
YOeled! our ptoasarM. *Ohjecl» whUdi mo desigaod to 
kn seen at a dtstance are palOlgil ki glowtiif ^ouri, 
and arc etriklag hy their grandmir ^ aooh ohu thotiea* 
vens: whilst,those objecta widch wcOimctmtoni^ate 
tnoM^ aa birds, fioweri^ Ao. bate a pecaliar i%iiU 
Aimmf ^ 
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B«t wliano* pfocc«dii tke af aoloiitil^ 

KmIi rtf of light wjeM fa lai *itfljp4a« bal by r<w 
frtetbHi it is difMNr iatoierfrtlf triset 

tha tUfOniff af flotours. At gfts^ filird irltb water 
toil ^tpoiad te* tha ttiiflf frleete rrmia "calatirs Mon 
white p«|>eri‘ ttid tngidtr tUMuf, ar {irismt^ redcet 
•till more rivldl eoloars* liotdiiig • (awards 
the Wie» mtiy set* (he catafirl af the mo%i te^audfal 
rainbow; or it may be daius by reccWitig a ray of 
light at (hr pruMii^ thraiigh a smalt bole in tfiewitu 
dowahuticr of a room clarndy shatk As (he rrfirar* 
iiooof the rays i<i tnora or teas Kroosit (he oaloors 
will be more or ti«ai vivid. The tnoSt refraofabte ray 
is the Ytolet, and eanvetiaeiitty ie is the weahrst* 
Next to it is the Indigo; ffi'eit the blhe^ next the 
green^ then the yellowy next oi1iiig(»; a«d Ustiy (ho 
red, which is the least refrangible of a'h 

The natuiQof coioured badili contributes much to 
(be dfvertUy Of (hvir eolotirs* The amKlIrst parti, 
ties of most bodies aretrafisparoni • hcMvce liuf baeah» 
absorb, or reflect, (he rays ^of tight, som<^timiw one 
way and sometieirs anodu^r^ like |>risiiis. Afrd what 
completely proves that colours ale not iiihorent iii bo-* 
dfei la, that the neek amd plOinage of a Jiigeoii or 
peacock} and steflVf Auib>ad talteias and^oiher silk 
•lutis, kc *; change colour according to the positteii 
la which they are placed. This may-enable es to nn. 
dersfand whencu Um^ variety of colodrtM proceeds f 
which Is nothing more than that (be surface of bodies is 
composed of extromete thin teminm; wbieh, accotdiag 
to thote ttiichiioasj ceytelti ooloimcd rays, whilst 
they admll oe absorb'^thers fn tlteiy pores. Thus, 
when a body drbose^ m^aoo ia sifiodfb lellecif and 
tbroem baek'iliN»t‘'edl the i«ys cd' b^t, It'appears 
whitep 1»at eKbbft it abioHm thmn all. It tr black* 

us bsM admiro Ihe goodaew witid misdodil of 
Qwd; Ibri-if difomitty 



^olquredf all would be iiiilibrfD« and we could oolx 
diitingnUh olytclt b> reasoning} and by the <irottin* 
afanceft of time ^nd tdar% We afioiild be wdu^ to 
the moat awkward peiplexity and nncertalotj *» ouf 
cyea would be fatigu^ with coontantly toeing one co« 
lour^ and we thonld ba weary of ihe ctintinoed uni¬ 
formity* But the divfrMt) of eoloort exlating in 
natme ebdnset beauty the tartb, and procures 
new and ifpeatud variety of p}ea>(ure« In Ibis we 
have abundant proof of the provident cares of (iod ; 
who has provided for our pteahnrea ai well as our ne^* 
cesaitteh, and in creattng, the world has regarded the 
beauty as moeb at the p^ection aiKl utility of his 
workk. ^ Tar at the i^ytraii nwch, we diteoviMr pew 
and vatied b««aAiiies in tho plabfis* in the valieyt^ and 
the : every thing condacet to our pleasute, 

and gall» foith out gratUuaiv 


Atnusi* XII- 
JF/nhile/ioni ^ #Ae Beavon^' 

Ir a man who had pfver heard of the fndatiir of 
beaveit, and their maaaur Of building tbeii dwellfnitt 
woie ahowti the edifices which they coobirutt* he 
would suppote them to he the woik of some most 
tkilfui arebitaeis. Every thing is wonderful in the 
laboets of thete amphibiousaniQiais, the regular pisiiv 
the hiae, tho solidity^ gtid the admirable art, ^ their 
buMdlngt, juMsi hll every aUeptlva ohprrTer with asfo- 
nithment. lliabrarcft^fhoose their plaaa of abode 
there if a plentiful supply of p|ovl||poS| and a 
river in which they may fi^ a lako to, bathe in* 
Tbey^ begia hf cons|ructibf a dyke ftp* hptoht which 
kecil^tfae^watay bevel wUh the fimt fiaetruddlheirkiiild* 
jpg;: t^ib hankia femo lHlim a approdiglonaW0k^ 
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itn to twelve fee^ tliifik &t the fpeiideilon; it itWde 
atopingf anti gradutil^ <1imifiiih<r>» in ihicktie«9« till. 
Inwards the top, it It Imt wore than two tort broad* 
The Mtefiali of which It Is oompuaeit are wood and 
Clay, The beavers cut pieces of wood as thit>k as a 
man’s arm With great bciUtjr* They fix these in the 
earth by ond of thdr evUriinttiei, very near to each 
other, and aotwine round tbew other pieces Uiat are 
smaller an J more flexible* Out as the watee uuy still 
ps^s through* and lea^o their watffJiig-piste dry, they 
tnaWo u'>e of clay to flit up all the lutersticcs ho(K 
within and without, so well (hat (he aatrr tsnuot 
possibly flow through rand In piuportiou as the water 
rises, they misd tb(4^ bsnh. 

Having hnwhed Jivlr dylcfl^ Uicy begin (o work at 
their houses} which «ire lOtfud oro^al bTtil(ijttg<i itu 
vid( d into tlirvu vtorivi, ran»fd one abfm> (he oiUt, 
one uf which is below the sl>he and geneialiy tulcd 
with water, the other two arc above. They flx thebC 
bnildioa^ very hrmly opoQ (he biiuk of their lake, 
aiui alwa>s with stones (bat if the water should rinc, 
they may stUi bo able to lodge above it. If (hey hud 
a Uttle Island near their wstenug*place, they build 
ibeit boose upon it, aa being more firm; and they are 
idso leso tacoinnWHliMl by the water, in w hich the) can* 
Slot feiuain long at a time. 4 It this convenience toiiot 
to be obiatnad, with the a«alsteiteeof their teeth they 
force stakes Into the earih to support their building 
against Uie foice of wM and water; They make two 
epenlngs at Did faollom to go out into (he aaicr; one 
tor thg place whtve kaibc, the other to (bo 
place wbave may.de,Wbalevee ubglit dirty fheir 
upper at^iuttoa* baVg a fbyrd door, placed 

os batog liytoW^wbeii (bo ioa 
closes up doors* SoaiefliiiffSthey biilhl ifleir 

jMloes epdrsihr upon dry gro^, (flid dig dSirbes 
Upm d’ve to lu nwtsleop, wMiHtar the water* They 
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»««III® ttine maf<>riftli and tha nami* indiisirffor'tlieir 
liutidiogs as for IMr banks. The walU are perpend!* 
ca!ar, and alMiut fno fm Ibirk. Wtth thidr 
ttiry cat off the ends of the Wood and sticks that pro¬ 
ject from the nrall; and then Odaing clay nith dry 
grass* ikp} make a eolnpofdtibii« with whlcb they 
plaster, by means of dielr tail* the inside ind the 
outsUlr of fhctr building. The in<^lde of their house 
isaithnd^ and its star is pnapOrtioned to the AOntber 
of inb* bi^ants* A space fraya feet long by eight or 
tun broad is sutlieiefit for eight or Im beavers. If the 
number is gmterf they enfarge thdr buildiog in pro- 
pot lion. 

The instiuments which the beavm use ire four 
shotig and sHsrp te«*tU | Uietno fore feet, of which 
the tors are se(i«irated; the two hind fiict* which aro 
furnished with membranes; and their tail, which is 
cosered with scales, jimd i** like an oblong trowet* 
WllhonI) fh#sc oimpde tool#, they excel oar masons 
and rarpMters with alt fheir i'pparatus of trowelsi 
8()uart^, Atosy sauSf Stt. With their teeth they 
cut the wood whirb they In ihefr botldhuprj; 
their fore feet dwve them to dig the groaid ano Id 
prepare the rU). They o^a ^oir tall both to carry 
the mortar br clay and to piatier thi^r honses. * 

The works of bearers ficn have the grcirtelf rs8^» 
hlance to those of men | anti upon their drst appear* 
aneb we may imagine them to be produced by National 
and fhinkShg beHtgi lint when wc examine fbem 
nearer, wb ihaH ftnd that In all their proceedings 
those animals do rnit act uten ||e print^hm^of thCiOns 
bot" by in intthict which h tCMtamed In dkM hy luu 
tore, if reason diiected iMf tilMrmJ' w^fwild tnu 
tbralty dMtdndh that the 

roitatrabt would he very diflerritt ffoii mim they for¬ 
merly mhde, add iJilid Hmy sdoald gAiplill^advIhidi 
lowardf jierfeclioitK wtiad that Aey never trily 
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oi iMr hmf 

deW*tff from tlie dKl»pmcH|ie4to4]^ I)ytt0titi0| 
wd the VMfvrvof (ho )]wo»eiU Uino bulhl osoctly aftor 
(ho oaM plaif as (hot# ohi(«h ifocU bctfoio tha 4olttg4u 
But tiio)r am noi tho l#so tronhf of oor admtraOon* 
in thobo sagacioiia amtoiios ^9 havoait oaatnplo of tbo 
divorsiiy (fiore it la tht initlatf of aifiintlfk 
Hua tupofUr is the iaidnct of the hoiver to that of 
(ho shet^pi May pm@l*hy oar disooverirs ol (ho 
liiffereoi fteulUos of asthaait fo^ha ojom aad moro to 
ads tore in pavfmtioa^ aod Watfash oar knooledge of 
the iom oad iafinlta power of God! 


AV6ViPt Xilt. 

Manner in ndiiek the Npirhinn »f ike Unmnn Bt dy 

iitflfidted* 

AnifPKYAnr matter,,wWn taken into the t(oaiarh» 
if sepibraud Into tuo pdttt: thaemo ualutions, which 
roouinb in tha body; the other not natritire, i« ov,» 
Mtled fmia It. It is 6fbt raqataite that ihO food fhonhl 
be brokea* and its porta decooipoted. Tbia U be^uii 
In the ouMith by the pmcfia of ma'^t i^attoo. Ikr tore 
ieeth^ or ineiiors* cut atid dttMo the pleads } the va» 
nine, oi side teij|tlk teai (heart and the double teeth 
Krhad tb«*oi The tooigue and lips also contru 

huhe to (Idas by kropieo tHe food srader (oetti as 
lotto ai If necessaiyr% Certain glands pteiard iipnii 
during the proc'^sa of mastlcaitou. pdorouf saliva to 
moiata^ fotHL ^oAjfptde/ itniOft» raedy dutfiUe, 
nawoHos dijptesdoii« AH*^noo tiid g»ai 

adikuititKe tho loud before it is fWsU 

lowed* 

IJbe alissenia tfina oommuHiteil* mobimed, and 
ttdxod, aif^celTedinlo the pharjhaa or bcjuittiiig of 
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ihe throst; In «li!ch aioftl tlupM «rp KUndir lliilf ^*ii« 
tlHuMly vprrctd a fluid ttiAt litbrlcaifs rhe thr<»af» and 
renders tfiip pa9%a((e of food tnore Wb 4 *ii 

this if toA dt/, th<* uf tbii^i PiMtei ns to 

drink Thi^ fond lo)liii«$ the roiir'fe of ih ► throat till 
it If receUeil into the ekenseb; a meaibraiiouK beg^ lo 
which Is teerfted a ffuld ealM the gistrie nuce, by 
the ectioa of weieh upom the food digt»tioii h per* 
formed. When ere have tho tong abstained from eaU 
ina^ the gaftric }olcey attmalatirtg the nei^out coal 
of the itOmatll, orchifoiie the MrOfalten of hunger* 
The stomgeh ff contiilua% in motion by the contrac* 
tion of U<i fibres from above^downwards, so that Us 
carlty is • (ratghtefied; the fmrer-teriainanoii risi s to¬ 
wards the middle, and fhO wholeU equally rontrarlr iK 
The aiimebt, prer«nted from reitmiing into the throat 
by meins of a cai^e eoserbtg the upper cnitiOe of the 
atomiehf ri i lily uasaes through the inferior opening 
or into the littcstinal oaual^ which h pro¬ 

perly A coittiottadon of the stodiaeh This canal is 
Btib)ect to a constanl motion, railed the peristaitio 
motioiit by means of which the wboie altmenlAfy staia 
is eotnpb*tt>ly agUated* 

iiy the preci din^ operatlotm, the alihient Is tedared 
lo a patp> mass, whleh gathog alow ty through tboiau 
testhies b> megns gf tWih COriiiicutar motion t atod tl 
there milted with the Idle, which iS secreted by the 
Ucer, and stltiiiilAte^ the mtestlnei to art. In eaeh 
InfeHtine atb dlsoovercd the on#m of rory line tte* 
seU, railed facteals. The whiteit and puresl part of 
the Alimentary ma^s passes ahmiiAh iheee, end h cotu 
ceyed bf them into a larger which pgaM front 

the gblMeii tlirbugh tJie tih>(ht,Si^ tmmliein in the 
mdita. The 'white cotM df tho oh^ Ja ildn lost 
among the blood, and it is no longgr mstifigalshed 
from thH^diiid i oM tih# phtfMttcd dod psrlmHl, H 
1$ coofeyed by 0mm to erery part of tU 



body, to which it imparu life and Aonrishmont. *Tho 
gross and innotrltioua part which rmnaios in ibe iargcf 
inicsiinaa* passers from the colon into tKa nrctuiOy 
whence in due time it Is expelled from the body* 

From thif short account we learn what a variety of 
operatlufts ar<* reqnlMte to accomphah one of the daily 
iiucesstties of our body* How many parte and oigana 
concur in providitii; for thv groath and tnHinshtneni of 
the whole! And what is most adniirable iSt tliat all 
the parts of our bodies^ which are thus exercised foe 
its nutrition, serve alio for other purposei. The 
to»j(uafor instance, which contributes sb niaterUUy 
to maaticatioii, ii also the organ ot Bpee<ii and of 
taste. In fact, there is not one member of onr booifi 
which hat only one ellice* Let us reflect U|>on these 
pocurmr uerciit of Godi and whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever wc do, let it be to his glory* 


AUtlUbT XIV. 

Aoterc coMtdrrtd ut Points of View, 

, Tun works of nature, ewr Buiierjor to those of art, 
are particularly io from th»'tradliiiirab)e variety, wlurh 
always aflords new subjects of wonder and pleasure* 
We look at a work ot art tilt wc becoiue weary wUh 
seeing it, or regard it with iodidereacr, Uut the 
mind is never fatigued with contemplating awU relleot*. 
iog upon tfie woiks ol nature, which contuitially pro** 
scat new charsn^ to the delighted ima,^ifiatieti« 

When We coiisidvr nature in her most lubiime and 
majiMilic pfNOt of view* how astoniibed we are at the 
itnmenilty of the hnauent, the uiiiniiMiFible amltttudo 
of the stars, i|e vast extent ol the ocean! Com* 
pared with these, ait the w«>fl(s of art, however great 
and excellent, are Iniiguiflcant and contemptiiilc* 
Krery thing that God has ertaud is stamped with n 
grandeur far suipassing our coBc<^tion« To give ui 
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•Ik idea of hi* inikiily* he hail only to form (he shy, 
which dispta)* more feojtoificeiK'e and grandeur than 
all that tho earth coiitaitie* la any thing more likely 
to inaplre as ulth a profouml \eneratioti for Godt than 
to coniomplate hnki Iti Imi iiorhs ? if ue are rightly 
goneernodr ohat a tHigioits aae Httaonr minds when 
we toehokl theoe grand fiheHoaiena of natere which no 
man omi prodace; aa mili(|uak s volcanoes, 
ttoroka, iemp<«Rt«, and iooda i all of which foicihly 
iaipim the mind oUh the majesty of the Creatoi of 
the htavvns and the earth! 

Nature alto h preKtiUed under a more pleasing as. 
]»ect; wo see valleys adorned wiih verdure and tlow- 
erty tietda which pronii*^ abundant crops, and monn- 
taitis green uith treet and heautifal plants. In all 
these lovely scenes the Clod of nature shoub himself 
thu friend and brnefairtor of maa; he extends his 
buiiiiiifiit arm, and pleiibfiilly satisfies escry Using 
creature. And this preiieftt season, in nliicb eseiy 
thing combiites to delight our senws and conduce to 
oiir oonnahment, furnibbei the stioiigeat proofs of his 
gotidtiess. 

Bat the time appmarhes when nature wtti aHome w 
more gloomy app«Mi4ncet whi>a she will lose her 
beauty and vaHet) ^ aifd resemble a desert void of all 
pUsisiiee and rlehm* Esch day brings u& nearer thia 
mournful shason $ and tbo letigtheuing evenings twghi 
to warn tie of Che change. Kvon then nature Hat still 
attractions, and Winter concurs in the perfection of 
the rieatiim. 

Let ui^ apply these rcfieciions to our Uses, nliich 
are equally liable to chango ^d smldfii #arlhiioni« 
To the most happy and wMllgifM tmrnes dftcti suca* 
cued the most tiyittg and oufortcMdit ^ fhe* 
in prosperity prepare for adversity, dnd In ctm sU 
tuatiott of life glorify and blm the Father and GtTer 
of all gooit. 
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JDamagA may'Ae oecasiottedi^i/ Kaitt* 

A MOPES.VTK qnsntitjr of rals storsjt 
fo the growth and fortuity of pUiUsv sad ooiif«4ue»U1y 
is of great boiioiit to tho vartlu Ikt whoa il HiUlt mIUi 
two great T«liemcnce» or conUtiii^s too long, ti 
comek hurtful to vcgOfahlee* Whua tofo tiol^t, it 
forces thedolicate Soto Mwc^aaiid; and its too 
long continuaiicc promts *thrir growth. A super, 
abundaat luoisltire deprives ttwni of die iH'oessAry 
ilegveo of beat; the circulation of dhe sgp is inter. 
rapUd$ (be hecroiiotis are .jotpurlogUy perAirmedy 
and (lie plants droop (Usd are in dsoger ofjiwHahiag* 
But this it not (he only way in which ^rahl is p^u» 
dirial. It sometimes causes great destmctieii. When 
tii'Tiral clouds driven hy fierce wloils, meet in their 
course high towersy moun^oiy and other elevated 
places, they hrgak, and si^dei^ pour down the 
water they coi^n in torrents# This often ooeasioits 
much damage; for water not being oompressible, 
wlien it is moch apressed it suddenly precipitates itself 
from mountains aud other high places, it is not anr* 
prising then Uiat It carries along with it the'heaviest 
stonesy heats down trees, and averthiowa buildiiigSb 
Two ^ses concur in renditriag these ad^ots more 
Vfolont: the great volume of water precipitated, and 
iU rapidity, increased by the height from which it 
falls; the action of a moving body being in proportion 
to (he mass of matter it contains, and the degree suf 
velocity Impsossed upon it. 

Walorospoots farmidablo# lo'llgure 

they lesembte nodlQ^led roiio» whose bM termU 
iiatfs io fiune cloud, whUst the point is diiwcted tos 
wards the earth. Tliese waArr.spiruti attract and 
draw op every thing in their way« tliid afterwards da»h 
Vol. II. C 
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them down in the torrent. If the point of this conical 
sttram strikes the m, the water boilS} foamsi and rises 
Jiilu the air with a terrible noise; and if it falls opon ves* 
KOts^r buildings, it shatters and thiowsdoHn theoiiCy 
and so vioiontly shakes the other that they often foundtr. 
According to alt appearances, this meteor is produced 
by the action of winds blowing Iti contrary directions, 
and which in tbeir imssage mm^ting with clouds, drise 
Ihom with violence against each other. When these 
opposite winds strike a cloud one side, they gi«e 
them a circiiiar motion, and make them whiil round 
with considerable velocity, Tiu'y then take the form 
of a whirlwind and their weight being suddenly iii« 
creasc^d by the force of pressure, they rush down with 
impetuosity^ and in their fall assume the figure of a 
columni at one time conical, at another iindnc.il, 
which tiitni round Us centre with great velocity : and 
tbeir violence is in ptoponion to the quantity of 
water, and to the rapidity of the descent. 

Cataracts and water.spoots are always dangerous. 
Fortunately the Utter very seldom ,occur on land, 
though they are frequent at sea. Mountainous conn. 
tries arc more exposed to cataracts than are those 
situations which are mofe fiat and levei; and they so 
rarely happen, that many years often pass before even 
a few acres of ground are de6tro>ed by them. Such 
are some of the disastrous eflects produced by these 
phenomena: but the good man, far from murmnriog 
and complaining when he hears the storm bowling 
around him, or witnesses the dreadful devastation of 
tlie cataract, hows his head In humility,* and acknow* 
ledges With gratelul reven^noe the hlessingalio is daily 
permitted to enjoy; whilst thblMf|«l^terroptiosis of the 
general harmony of nature are oibiiy partial evils, and 
Teiy seldom happen. I^et os then consider the works 
of God with humilify and adoration, and endewsour 
to foim just ideas of Ibelr magnitude and excellence. 
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Fofy doabtlesS) Infinite order, goodness^ and niidom 
always ^revail^ even where Che timiied faculties of man 
can discover no traces of their presence. 
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Cares of Animals forihtir Foaag* 

That instinct Hhieb leads brutes to preserve their 
yoiMig is one of Che dfbsC remarkable faculties with 
which nature has endued animals. We find soarceljr 
any creature which abandons its eggs or its young Co 
blind chance. Their love eatends to their pmuerilv 
in a very great degrcc> and operates In that way which 
is best adapted Co thdr natare and ditferent modes of 
living. Some of those little creatures, which are 
hatched from Ch«* eggs of fish and insects, have no need 
of being co\ered by (heir parent, because Che heat of 
summer is sufficient to vivify and Strengtbc'O them} and 
from the first moment of their birth, they arc able to 
assist tliemselves, provided they are in a suitable place, 
and have provisions within their reach. The greater 
part of insects do not live tong enough to see tlicvr 
young. Fish and amphibtons animals cannot dis* 
tinguish their young ones from those of the same 
species; and yet nature feaches them the best means 
of providing for the principal wants of new gene, 
rations. Fish swim In shoals, and deposit their spawn 
near the coasts, where the water being shallow is more 
easily wanned by the heat of the sup, and where In 
conscqiieoce the >pung fry are more easily hatched, 
and obtalit Ihe requlsl^ food. 

Amphibious auimldltttoit the water and deposit their 
eggs in the sand,, that thi y may be hatch^ by the 
8un*8 rays; as if they were aware that their young 
would readily find their true etement, and the place 
in which they were devtiued to live and Kek their 

G2 
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foo^* Gna(9» and otlier iimertSy irhich cm#' to ITfe 
in water, but wbicb afterwards lire in the open air 
or upon the earth, always lay their ef^a where the Itfu 
of their yonng Is to Insects which fly abore 

the surface of the earth, and which generally require 
no food for theinsetres, are however earel^ to de. 
posit their eggs upon plants, frails, fle^h, and other 
anbstanecs which will serve as nourishment for their 
yoong. Some of them pnmte anim.i1s, and imrinoate 
their eggs In tHeir skin^ hatfi mouth, and entrails. 
Some animals deposit their t^s in nests and rells 
which they have prepared and stored with provision 
proper for their young. Other animals, which at the 
time of birth cannot beip themselves^ are taken care of 
by their parents. 

How great h the solicitude of birds, even before 
they lay their eggs! Kach species has its pi*culiar 
mode of coiistructUlg^its nest. Ilow a^biduously and 
patiently they sit upon (heir eggs for some weeks, 
scarcely aliowinj|^ tnemselres time to eat their food! 
'With wiat care thfey keep their young warm after 
they are hatched, and sui ply them with tho necessary 
food! What courage th^ display In defending (hem 
from harm, often exposing themselves to danger whilst 
protecting their helplesh little ones! Is it not also a 
very remarkable instinct in animals that tndnees them 
to cot the umbilical cord of thiir }oung with thehr 
teeth, and with snCh precautfoii os to prevent any loss 
of blood ? How teitderly do they sncklc them, and 
bow carefully do they gbaid them from danger I 
f n ghiieral the instinct of ail animah for the piw. 
servanon of their young is ^rqiiger than the desire of 
saflafyittg their owll'Nflrfits. n^stftrer hunger and 
thirst, refuse sleep and all indat|(^Dce, and even expose 
their own lives, rather than neglect their offspring. 
In this instinct which nature has given to animals we 
may observe most admirable wisdom; for the pre* 
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uemtioa of every epeciee depends upon the esrfs of 
the pamits, 'JH\at viviparous animals should have so 
much tenderness for their young is not so very remark* 
ablet because they are their own flesh and blood: bat 
that oviparous aiiimala should have an equal solicitude 
for their 1^ truly wouderful* 

Adorable Father ot nature 1 Who does not here 
perceive and admire thy urisdom ? Who does not ac,e 
knowledge thy goodness in uatchlag over the pro* 
smation of the animal yrorld } making it sobsorvieiit 
to our wants and to our picasaretl |day the eyes of 
all be openedi so as they may behold more clearly the 
wisdom which shines so beautifully IngU the works of 
the creation! 
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6ViuiA:7l/y qfPkmtu 

CuiiTAiv motions may he ohsanred in plants* which 
makes it probable thsi they are po|isi*ssod of seusi. 
bility* flome plants sl^nh and cuittract thdr leavea 
upon being touched; othc'i's open and shot their 
flowers at certain fix^ hours* so regularly av to de. 
note with predslon the time of duy i some assume a 
peculiar form during the night, folding up their lej|vdS; 
and these diflerciit changes take place whether they 
are in the open air or shut up In close apartments. 
Those which live under water duHug the tiipe of fe* 
cundation raise their flowers alHive the snrfare. The 
motions of a marshy plant discovered some tlipe since 
in the provinie of Carolina are siUl more singular. 
Its ronod leaves arb'liknisiigd above and on the sides 
with a mnititudoof iotohes thgt are egtres^y ||fiU 
able. When ao IN^gect Happens to cfoyp nBod tl^ 
snperior surface of the leavesi they fold up and taclp^ 
the ioieat till U dies; the leayos thop ojpiao of them* 
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We may ilally obaern* regular moiloni in 
aome plants in our gardens* Tulips expand (heir 
petals nheii thewfatber isbne, and close thimi again 
at tfun-set, or during rain. Vegetaliles nith pods» 
loch as pras and iieaiis« open their shdU i«h«n dry, 
and curl theinbclres up like shavings of nood* WtJd« 
Oat9, when placed upon a table*, anil more spon¬ 
taneously, more espcdally if a armed in the hand* 
And the heliotrope, or 8im*iiuwtT, nlth rarious 
other ptaiifs, always toms towards the sun. 

These are i neon testable facts, of the certainty of 
which every person may be readily sstisfied. From 
them, some bate tontludedthaiue ought not to deuy 
<>ensibilify to be an attribute of plants; and leriainly 
the facts uhich are alleged In favour of such an opinion 
giie It gieat appearance of probability. But, on the 
othi r hand, )>!aiiis have no other sign of sensibility; 
and all that they have is entirely mechanical. 

\\c plant a shrub, and dcstioy it, \iithoiit finding 
any uiiology between It and an animaU W e see a 
plant, bud, blossom and bear seed, Insensibly, as 
the hand of a watch runs round the points of the dial. 
The most exact anatomy of a plant dots net unfold to 
uh any organ which has the least relflicn to those of 
animal sensibility. When we oppose these ebser- 
vations to those from which we might inter the sensi¬ 
bility of plants, we remain in oncertaiiity, and cannot 
cvpUiii the phenomena related above. Oai knew- 
ledge upon this snb)eetis vm^ imperfect, and is con¬ 
fined to simple conjecture. We can neither attribato 
sensibiUty to plants, nor dei^ It to them, with cer* 

talnly. * " 

Lei us then rest satisfied im ascribing unto our 
Cn^or the glory that is his doe; and be convinced, 
that whether phinCs have sCtisibiUty or not, whatever 
be the principal of the phenoauhSa of which we have 
been treating, iheerraogeflMmts of nature wUh respect 
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to tl^seancl all other things are dictated by wibdcbi aiicl 
Infimfo goodnesa. We hare grrat caaie to be 
tent with the IHtto we hare yet dUcovered ia the re* 
getable ktfigdoinE, though me are to tears no more; 
and though tho particalar point in queation ftiil re. 
mains obscure and doubtful, what we already kuow is 
suhlcient to gratify our curiosity and inspire us with 
the lovo of God. Let us only ende»ivour with earn, 
estness to apply the knowledge wu alroady possess to 
useful purposesi without perpiexifig and entangliog 
ourselves in the mam of speeolatcont always more 
curious tbau bcucticial; and without being anxious to 
oblain that kifornution which our liuiited faculties do 
iifH fiermiitus to acquire, and which it is perlups re. 
served for future ages more eulightencd to discover* 
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Fw qf Siorms* • 

AT the season in which nature presents to our view 
the most delightful scenery, and every thing abroad 
couspireato procure as joy and felicity* there aro 
some people who still murmur and complain* Ti^uy 
eay that summer would bo very pleasant, if storms 
did not so often disturb the harmony of nature, and 
slide every se|fsmcnt of joy in tho heart* This fear 
of storms and thunder is principally fouoded upon thr 
opinion that they are the clfecU of the wrath of 
Heaven, and the ministers of an oiTended God Fur 
if such jp^mple cendtllitviil |mw much atorms contrihuto 
to purify the air from various noxiouauihabtions* and 
' that eh^ increaso the fortuity .of the earth s if they 
did bujt employ the neosuf^jH’ecaetions to shelter 
themicim from the dreaded afieeti of Ihuodcr; storms 

0 4 
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woulcf loM their terror^ an 4 would be regarded a« 
b«*netitSy more calculated lo inspire gratitude than 
terror. 

It may however be ob)eeted| that thunder and 
lightning often occasion great devastation; that they 
have often struck men and snimals, and destroyed 
towns and villages. To this we may reply, that in thist 
as in many other things, fear often iticrcastv the dan., 
ger, and* magoilies the evil. To be convinced how 
rarely it happens that people are killed lightning, 
we have only to be informed that out of seven liundrecl 
and fifty thousand persons who died in l^oadon during 
the space of thirty years, only two were destroyed by 
lightning. may also observe that during a than* 
der^storm the generality of people prolong their fears 
without any real necessity. Ue who has time to fear, 
and be aUrmed at the ejects of the lightning, is al¬ 
ready out of danger: for as that is the only thing 
which can be fatal to US^ the moment we have seen itt 
and remain niihurt, we are safe; as the roar of the 
thunder which soon follows, whether, rolling at a dis« 
taiicc, the |»eals break upon 'Iter oar, or, burstiog 
with a sound that seems to rend asunder the concave 
of.heaven immcdiaiely above our heads. Is bainaless 
as the echo that dies on the breeze. 

If by reflectiug upon the cause of these phenomena 
onr fear does not subside, the sure!>t means of pro* 
serving dur firmness and streiijttb of mind is by eii- 
ptidravouring to acquire a ifbOd ronscicoce, Tho 
soul that is just and pure nrmly relies upon the merci¬ 
ful goodness of bis God, anct,dalmly rejmses amid the 
coriTttlsions of natuto. He filers, without dread, 
the thiiqder roll* His Cjq^tor^^imo God whom bo 
loves and adoies, direelji| Ul and knows when to 
terrify and when to | V^th storms and tempests 
He vomoiimes visits the ^rd^ned soul of the impious 
wretch that dares to deny his power, and dlshonoitr his 
aitributes.” 
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Summer prc$eute u$ wiihJmiagrt of Death* 

A PEMr weeks ago, wKen wo waTko'd in ooi* gar^oAS^ 
\ii* were sdrroanded with (lie mo^t bodiitiful ancipleas* 
ing olijerU, and every thtiig raised emotions of juy in 
our hearts. Bui now, ev^ry day dfintnishev (he ifiim. 
ber of plfttsiiYg objects, or renders ih< ir appeal.iiico 
more uniform. The greatest part of the (lowir^ 
which then bcautlhed otnr gardens disappeared, 
and we begin to have only faint traces of (he once 
charming scones which ravished our aensvs, Thi»<>c 
revolutions in nature may be very iiistrifcti\e to us. 
There is a period fn onir l,lrea in w hich aft the charms 
of spring make gay gii4 happy our snoiuents, that 
fiwifth glide aw aj, wbBjl'w^are beloved and caressed 
b) partnts, fondly dhueftous for our welfare, and 
auxiousiy expectingfiom onr futuiw conduct the rich 
fruit of all tiieir tender cares. But how often is this 
hope deceived! Many a sweet floweret fAili bcfoiu 
the blossoms expand. ! 9 tcknes^ withers our charms, 
and nips our op^ng beantiei; and an early death 
changes hope info the gl^df of despondency. 

We sea spring flowers which bloom till suininei;i 
then perish in a &w hours. A very striking emblem 
of death! And scarcely a day pavses In w|i|ch some 
human bding is not unexpectedly hnd without warning 
met by the Unsparing messenger The days of men are 
as the grass; he flOQrtsh«»s as a flower of the field s 
the wind Moweth Upon him and he U gone, and the 
place that knew him kiowa hnn^ oe more. 

We areiioie in that season in khich ibe fervent rajs 
of the sun indued us to*''seek repe^ In the refreshing, 
shade of’'the gto^es. These ci»ol sequistered rt- 
treats arc favourable for sertoos rvficction; and our 
thoughts win there sometimes be directed to the awful 
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soti*ntiilty of tho firxvo, where the |ii&t will be received 
»s iiil^ a frafe harbom fnim the foitings and dangers 
of a tife ttl care and trouble* 

The reaper prepares to cut doon his corn; the 
sickle levels the tall ears on the right and on the left, 
and leaves behind it the fields empty and deserttd. 
Tilts is a just emblem of life: all tte<)h is as grass, and 
all the glory, all the honoors and duratron of life, as 
the flowers of the field : like them man flourishes for a 
time; and njten the Lord of the harvest orderetb, falls 
under the bcy the. 

l^et us imitate the activity and industry of the bees; 
and as they are busied in collecting and preparing 
their honey from every flower that srents the air, may 
we also be ever diligent in amassing those tn^asures of 
wisdom and virtue, which urlU be our delight when age 
presses heavily upon tis, irnd^r great consolation in 
the dual brparafion of 4ha mft (tim the body I 

The hosbatidmen will anon assemble to collact the 
fruits of the earth, and deposit them in their granaries. 
The clays of harvest are the tnost important of any in 
the year; but how much more soUmn and momentous 
will be that great day, when the Creator of the uid* 
verso shall himself miepl'the harvest; when tho 
graves shall open, and dclM^up thelf dgad; when the 
Supreme Judge of nations shall say unto his ang< Is, 
** Gather the4arefc into bundles to be burnt, bat ga« 
ther the wheat into my garner T* Ui>on this day of 
a\i ful solemnity the righteous may meditate with joy 
and reverence; here they labour and travail, and 
weeping sow their seed in the ground; but the joyful 
day will arrive, when they ilMin carry their ibundant 
harvest to the ^tar uf ^utlh songs m( Joy abd of 
gladness. * « ' 

' M ecUtatlon upon death is proper to make fhls hippy 
season stilt more useM wad beneficHif. When Wb con. 
sider death in its trdffNiiiit of view, far from regard* 
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ing it as the encoijr of our plea&uiiP'», ne hhall aektiour* 
letigr that iU cputempUlioii ennoblrs our idm^ amt 
iiincawB our rral U*litity. Whan the iuiage <fi ileiktli 
i« freqtiriiily prufont to our mitidsy can ne dalirrr 
ournelve^ up to riot and uarohs ? Should ne make aa 
improper u^e of the gif(4 which (xod tenants us, if we 
cuiitiiiiully rcmeinbcrid iluc the hour most compi when 
wc are to give an account of our stewatdtblp to him 
whom fio ono can decihof Would the blebsinga of 
thiv life possess our adecUonSy if we roiisidered bow 
soon (very thing must perish ? If wo considered that 
the evening would arriio and bi ing us case ami repose, 
shoutit wo murmur and repine at the burthens we bear 
through the beat of the da^, or the suderings to wliich 
wo die subjected? Or, if we frt»iiuently meditatui 
upon that better world, and those purer and more cx. 
alted pleasures, in which tho seals of the righteous 
shall hiid a sure restltiH«piace i shoald we imagine that 
our chief hiippintsa cousUted in the enjuj^metit of this 
world, and the pleasures it can adbn! ? 


AUOtST XX. 

Cuasci of the Ileot of the Earth, 

Tiif sun, without doubt, is one of tb^ principal 
causes of the heat of this globe; and the warmth of a 
particular place is owing to its relative position to the 
sun. When he l» on the southern side of the earth, 
th» iuhabkants of the northern parts have not so much 
warmth as wbea he approaches the north pole* The 
same iliiog happssos h| the southern parti of tliu earth, 
when (he sim is towards the north. In those climates 
w here the sun is almost vertlcai, the eoMt Is tievei *10 
intense as to fiecse the rivers and lakes; the heat being 
very considerable in those It becomes aho 
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rery fi^nr^nt Mrhen th<! ftiin conffnncs long nbore tKo 
liorijEofy and his rtfs fall for a )(>iigth of time upon 
the saoSe place. Ilebce it is that towards the poW, 
whei^ the da^s are very lohg^ the heat in certain cooti. 
trii<$ is sometimes extrcmciy intense. From all these 
cirrtimstnnef*N It appears that th'* sun and his relati\ e 
po<«itioirto the earth is one of the chief causes of the 
heat in open air. 

But this is not the only cause; for if this were the 
case, the heat of every summer should be equal, and 
the temperature of countrii*# in the same riimate should 
lie aln ays exactly the same. But neither of these is the 
case; for it is observed that upon the highest montu 
tains, uher^* ei’eti there are «>padei» plains, and upon 
these moiiiitains other hilie mhI more plains, it is much 
colder than in (he lotrhndsand In ttve'salteys. Even 
under tho line, if we ascend from a plain where the 
heat IS scare vdy fitipporiable up a mountain several 
hundred feet high, wo lhali capericsiee the roost intense 
cold, and entri the regiim of snow and ice. It has 
also been remarked iu wintpr, uhen, during the day, 
the cold has beni very seresey U sometimes sensibly 
diminishes towards midnight, and then tuwonies tc^m* 
peratc, although the tun^i rays do notIfnptrC warmth 
to the atsmosphen*. This will |iroie tWn that there 
may be warmth in the air that is not iimiicdiateiy pro. 
duced by the sun. 

There are substances Which emit sparks and take 6re 
by friction and percussion; The axle«trees of wheels 
not snfliciently greased ititl lake fiCe when the carriages 
roll with great rapidity. Other cubstanres witl be* 
come wartn and enkindle when mixed together. If a 
certain quantity of waiter be pburtdl iipmi m truss of 
hay or straw, a degree of warmth will be produced* 
Bi^ies which uudergo the process of pulrefacilwa and 
of fermentation often j^nlrc an increase of tempera. 
Sure. Kveu ta the dir m motion of ^certain maltcrs 
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may occasion mUturot, «iolatlAQS» and combiimfion$> 
which prodoce a fl[re<it degree of hea<« Thus we may 
conec^ive how heat may be piodiKwd in the open air* 
At iirst the &iin is the principal cause of it: to the 
heat which proci^eds from this body are joini^ that of 
s(*vera) living creatures and combustible matterSi that 
which come s oat of the bowels of the earthy from the 
depths of the seas, «ind from warm mineral springs. 
This heat is often much increasi*d by the fermentation 
that ditierent bodies undergo, either upon the siirfiice 
of the earth, or in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
where they produce warm eshdatioiis. When there, 
lore the particles of bodies which Uoai in the lower at* 
mosphere, and which are catmble of receiving and re. 
taining heat, are warmed, and have not been cooled or 
dispersed by triad and vain, their heat gradually in. 
cieas«*s till it becomes intense; and diminishes when 
any of the above causes cease to act. 

All these arrangements are worthy of the wisdom 
and goodness of God *, they 'are fieneficial to al) the 
parts of the habitable world; and every climate eit* 
joys ail the happiness nf ^which it is sa*>cepUble. But 
we who live in a temperate climate most sensibly ox. 
perience the providential and gnardian care of our 
Creator, who baa dittributed to ns cold and heat,^la 
the wisest proportion, with a mercy that claims our 
gratitude and losx** 


AUGUST xxr. 

Diversity of Plants* 

Thk vegetable hingdom is particularly deserving of 
attention on aoconnt of (he great variety in plants, 
with respect to (heir parts, friigtificaiioii, and proper* 
ties. % » 

The manner In which fraettaeation la pgi/ormed in 
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6C‘Teral plants is Tery obscurt\ We know Terj little 
of Us proei'Sii in rios^cn, miishrooms, ami ferns. Some 
plaiitii exhibit binj^uiar nioiistro&itirs. We see flowers 
which have no tops; there are some out of the middle 
of vi>hie|i other flowers spring. Certain plants, called 
sleepy plants, lake a dtilorent i»Uuafion at the d[)proach 
of night from that which they had during the 4l«i\. 
Others turn towards the sun t and some shrink and coii. 
tract upon being touched. Some flowers open and shut 
nt regular hours, or during paiticular states of nea. 
ther; and some bud, blossom, bear fruit, and lose 
their leaves, earlier than others. Plants also dillcr 
according to the particular place in which they grow. 
1'hey were all originally wild, that is, they once grew 
spontaneously without culture. 

The Creator has assigm^ to plants that clitnate w hich 
best suits their particular nature, and where the) will 
soonest arrive at perfection, But those which are e\« 
otics may be nattiraliwd amongit vs, and succeed scry 
well, proiidcd they teceivea proper degiee of warmth. 
One of the most pleasing characfetistic^ of plants is 
tin ir great diversity of form* If we compare the most 
porfi rt species with those which ace least so, or if we 
on!) compare tog<»ther the ditierent species of the same 
class, we shall be struck with admirafiou at the a&to« 
nisbing variety which nature has produced in the ve. 
getabie kingdom. If we only consider the numerous 
tribe of mushrooms, or the diirerent species of plants 
termed imperrcct, we cannot but admire the great fc. 
condity of nature in these vegetable pioductions, which 
difler so much from all others that ibvyvan scarce!) be 
ranked among the number of 'plflnf s. ^ 

If we rise some degrees higher in the suflle of plants, 
we contemplate with pleasure those which have stalks $ 
from the groNs which grows amongst stones, to that 
inestiinabh plant h the chief source of our nou« 
rishment. We negt^observe the great variety of 
creepers; from the tender bind^weed to the vine. 
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Another most admirable thing in the garden of na. 
lure isa that In all this variety (he most pci feet har« 
tnony obtains. All plants, from the h>ssop whieh 
grows on ttie wall to the cedar of l.«banon, hurc the 
same essential parts. A little hvrh is as rompietely 
formed as the most beautiful rose; and the rose as the 
most lofty oak. In ad are obseriod the same general 
laiiH of growth and lacrease, and yet each species ia 
distinct. Out of so many thousand plants, there is 
not one which docs not possess a distinct character, 
properties, mode of receiving nourishment:, of groa.. 
iiig, and propagating itself. What inexhaustible rtchc'i 
we discover in their fotwa^ colours, and proportions I 
M'liat pleasure we receive from oh^rvlng their vaite. 
ties, anil beholding the beaalirs of the vegaUblekliig* 
dom! Our souU^delighted with the prospect, raises 
itself towards God, ilie Father and Creator o( nature, 
whose bounty is eveiy.where manifest: whose power 
has produced all these plants, and whoso wisdom has 
arranged them in order and b^uty. 


AUGUST XXll. 

Rfjieotim* ttpoa th§ Animol Kingdom* 

Tiia animal kingdom may be considered as a well* 
regulated slate, in which is a suitable number of inha* 
biiants, each having an allotted places faculties ne* 
cessary to perform their requisite duties, and rewards 
and punishments to excite them to action; with a suih* 
cicfit protectf^ffl^ against their diHmnt enemies. In 
this republic of animals, those which are ihe weakest, 
and they far the greatest number, are obliged 

to submit to (he greatest; and all are under subjection 
to man, as the representative of the Deity, lie in* 
habitants of tl|i' animal kingdom find in all patt^ of 
the earth a sufficiency of food and cmptojinenl. They 
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are* dS^pcrsod in every direriion, and their nature, 
conbti(titi(»ri, and organs, aie adapted to thedilKrcnt 
a{^o(le!» assigned them* 

Thiir f niplnyim Ids are various and tend either to 
liiniase thui species, to i^rovide for their suhmsteiK e, 
or to deftnd ihemselves against their enemies. All tliu 
paits of their bodieb are adapted to tbeii peculiar na¬ 
ture and funttiuns. Ibe) possess certain imtincts 
vibich compensate for their depiivation of reason; 
instincts which are div^isided in sarions wajs, ac¬ 
cording to their necessities; instincts for motion ; in. 
siincts to enable them clearly to Uiscern their fooc^ 
to seize, and to prepare it ; instincts to constit ct nests 
and suitable habitations; to propagate their species, 
to di fend themselves and to secure shelter from dan¬ 
ger, A:e, 

In eaeh class of animals there are some that livi 
upon ptey, s< i/iiig tiie individuals that superahound in 
other classes. Kach species has its peculiar enemies; 
hence none of them inciease too much, and a propc r 
proportion i» maintained. AnimaK that are ucak, oi 
have some defect, are commonly the tirst which fall a 
pr<*y to otheis, decayed fruitz and earcaases are de. 
soured, by which means (he earth U not troubled with 
them; the air is not inf« oted; and the purity and frt sh- 
acsb of nature are presened unUinted. 

Bimsts of prr^y have a struiture adapted to their 
mode of life; they have great strength, agility, Indus* 
try, and cunning. But that they may not destioy (he 
whole tribe of animats, they are restricted within cer* 
tain limits. They do not multiply so %|t as other ani¬ 
mals ; and they often deiffoj ouo another, or their 
young ones become (he sictiias of savage aapaeity. 

Some animals sleep during the winter, and live upon 
the fruits of the earth. Ueak aniinals aie provided 
with the mtans of defSmee proportionate to their place 
of abode, and tbe dangers to which they are exposed; 
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their natural rr^ponsy their agUit^} their hiding, 
places^ and their canning, preserve them from de« 
struction; and thus the proper baiailco is maintained 
between every species of the brata*creation« 

Animals are in some measnre obliged to perform the 
functions assigned them ; because bpoo this their com. 
fort depends* They dnd their advantage in fbllowlng 
the laws which nature has prescribed for them; and 
cannot transgress thi*tn without subjecting themselves 
to varioas evils* The class of miimmalta are the 
largest in size as well as fewest in number, and they 
fnlhl very important functions. Birds perform various 
offices; they eat soperflooua grains^ devour dead 
carcasset, and diminish the number of insects. Tho 
greater part of amphibious animals live npon prey. 
The least animals are the most nomerous, and very 
voracious* 

All that we sdeso admirable in the animal kingdom 
demonstrates the existence of a superior Being who Is 
all-powerful, and inflnlteiy wise. For who besides 
could have peopled this vast globe with so many liv. 
ing creatulres of suchdidbrenC kinds, or provided them 
with all that is necessary to their life and well-being ? 
Wbo but an Omnipotcut fMig could havoibupplied ail 
the wants of tiie oomerofis animals that eilst ? Qr 
who else could have given them so much sagacity and 
industry; so much address and instinct; assign to 
each living creature its peculiar element; from all tho 
limbs, joints^ bones, muscles, nerves, and vesseit; 
nnlle them with so much harmony and perfection, that 
each animal can peifom its dltiereut motions in the 
manner beat adapted to its pariicidar manner of iife| 
and Bie dlMhstaflees la which it h placed t 
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AUGUST XXIIT. 

Divima of the Earth, 

AtL ilto known world U divided Itilo four principal 
parts; Kurope, Asta» Africa, and America. Ktu 
rope is the smallest. Jta Ient;th from cast to west is 
about tliroi* thousand miles, and its breadth from north 
to south about two thousand fite hundred. Its in. 
habitants possess \arloas countries in the three other 
quarters of the giobc, and neatly half the earth ts 
under their subjection. The Kuropeans traverse every 
part of th<s globe, and receive the produce of every 
cUme. They are the most enlightened of any people 
upon the earth, and cull!rate the arts and sciences 
with the greatest success. Europe i(s the only quarter 
of the globe that is every*whefO cultivati^, and 
covered with towns and cities ^ the only part whose 
InImbitauU support an uninterrupted comiDerce with 
each other, and who profess, with only some slight 
variattens, the same rdigioii. The three other quar. 
teis are inhabited by s number of dilfcrent people, 
who have little connection together, scarcely know 
one another, and ditfer'as much in their manners as in 
tbeir reli lo * and mode of living. 

Asia i^ 4 ie largest continoiit known; its length, 
from the Dardanelles on the west, to the eastern shore 
of Tartary, is four thoubaud seven bundled miles % and 
its breadth, frt>m the southern extremity of Malacca 
to thi* most northern cape of j\ova Zembla, is four 
thousand threu hundred and eighty uiilcb. As the 
countries situated in the iuterlor qf this part of the 
world are no< visited by the refreshing •ea.hreeee, 
St0r watered by many rivers^as they contain tar.ex- 
tending plriins and barren moHiiuins, the heat and the 
Cold arc both extremely intense; (he earth has 
scarcely any fertility, and is never cultivated. 
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At present tJiese regions «re only itthabiicA by 
people who dwell in lenn, and lead a naiidering life* 
which seems to be renderLd necessary by nature. Tl»e 
more settled inbabitaots of Asia often salfer from the 
nstioss unquiet disposition of these wandfriog tribes. 
The northern part, which if full of Jakes* marshes* 
and forests* has never been regularly inhabited. Uui 
the southern, eastern, and western parts, aw! tho 
tine«t countries in the world; partic ularly those sinated 
towards the sooth s they are most luxuriantly fertile* 
produiing in lavish abundance eveiy thing that is 
necessary for tho comforts of life. 

Africa is a peuiosuta of very great extent; stietdu 
iiig from Cape 3ona north* to the Capo of Good if ope, 
south, four thousand threw hundred miles; and its 
breadth* from Cape Verd to Capo Guardafin* is thiee 
tliottsaud live hundred miles, tt i*i under he torrid 
zone* and contains vast sandy deseits* mountains of a 
stupendous height, forests burning bentalh the ardent 
auiuboumx, and monsters of every description. Tho 
ext«shtve heat enervates alt the facottics ol (he &ouh 
Wo know very littlo of tho ioterioi patU of the 
cottotiy; and ihottgh so rontiguoui to kurope* very 
few well-regulated states hxse yet b^^n discovered. 

America* the largest diviHiuu of the known woild* 
and only discovered by i'^uropeaiib uithtn the last throe 
centuries, is composed ot two great continents* se* 
parated by a narrow ifthoios* whteb is surrounded 
by a number of islands. Thf cold which reigns iu the 
northern imrts* the few useful productions found there* 
and its dislance from iuhablted countriu'^* aro tho 
causes wl^ it is not y et eotiruly known ; but there ia 
reason to heimve that the natives are not civilised. 

Forests and marshes stall cover a great part of tho 
country, and the eastern parts ate the only ones ini* 
tivated. In South America there formerly existed con- 
•Idcrable empiies; the rest of tho gonatijr was ia« 

H% 
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habHed hy wild people. The serpents, reptiles, and 
insdets, are much larger than the greatest that are 
known In Europe. America contains the largest ex* 
tent of country in the worlds with proportionably tho 
fewest inhabitants. If we calculate the number of 
leagues containid in these four parts of Ibe earth, they 
wilt seem very considerable; and yet altogether they 
will not amount to the fourth part of the whole globe, 
wb ich, great as it is, appears small when compared 
w ith the immens(> bodies in the iwaveiis. 11 may, how. 
ever, justly be regarded as a vast theatre where the 
wonders of God are continually displayed; and as we 
can know very little of worlds around us, let us 
endeavour to become acquainted with tliat which we 
inhabit 


AUOUST XXIV. 

O/th^Naiur^ mid Prapettiei of Light* 

Tiiouou we continually experienre the utility of 
light, we cannot precisely dettsrtnltie its nature. Ail 
that the greatest philosophers have said of It Is con* 
jectural. Wliether it is a fluid surrounding onr earth, 
and which to become preceptible requires being agi* 
tateci and put lit motion, b% the sun or some other in* 
flamed body; or whether it is Are itself, which by the 
emanation of Its intinitely subtle particles gently 
atrike& the eyes at a cei tain distance; is still a ques* 
tion amongst philosophers : though the former ay- 
pot hesis seems to be the most probable and the best 
supported* There is certainly a considerable dif* 
fercnc*e bctwec ti hre and light, the latter fieiag ki* 
finitely more subtle; it ioitautly penetrates glass and 
other diaphanous bodies, whilst fire does It much more 
slowly, which proves that the pores ot glass are large 
enough to admit light to pass freely, but obstruct the 
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loss subtle particles of fire, which also more mach 
slower than light. When bumiiig coals are brought 
into a rocwn, it Is slowly and gradaally warmed; bat 
the instant a lighted taper is brought in^ the wholo 
apartment is suddenly illuminated. Prom this and 
some other facts, we may concliide that fire and light 
are different substances, though generally aceom« 
paiiying each other^ and one often producing the 
other. 

The properties and effects of light are retry remark* 
able. The rapidity with which It passes is prodigious; 
being only seren or eight seconds in its progresblon 
from the sun to the earth; In this shoi^ space of time 
traversing several millions of leagues. The observe* 
tions of astronomers farther inform os, that the rays 
of a fixed star, before they reach ns, must traverse a 
space which a eafiAon«ballft shot with the greatest 
velocity, could Slot pass through la less thao one hun* 
dred and four thousand millions of years. The 
expansion of light is not less astonishing. The space 
though which it Is difiused is not less than the universe 
itself, and too great for the httraan understanding to 
comprehend. This boundless diffuMOfi of light enables 
us to discover the velry remote faodW tn the heavens; 
and could tve obtain glasses of sufficient powet, wd 
night discern those which are still more distant In the 
vast regions of space. , 

Though onr faculties are too confined to embrace 
all the coigns of the Deity respecting the nature anil 
properties of light, by Investigating it with attention 
we may obtain considerable information upon so im* 
portent a ^nlject. Why, for Instance, docs li^bt 
move idHb sn^ velocity, end penetrate every part, 
but that a variety of objects may be perceived at tho 
same fiUio by a great number of people, and that dis* 
tance may not prevent th^r b^ng seen I If the pro* 
pagatioo of the rays of light'was slutrer, great Ineon* 
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Teiliences muRt result to the Inhabitants of the earth; 
the force and splendour of light would be much dim!, 
nished and enfeebled; the rays much less penetrating; 
and darkness would slowly and with difficulty be dis. 
sipatod. AVhy are the particles of light so extremely 
subtle, bill to paint the ml notes t objects upon the re. 
tiiia ? Why have they not more density, but that they 
may not dazzle us by their splendour/ and injure the 
eye by thdr power f And why arc the rays so re* 
fracted, if not to enable ns ogiore easily to distinguish 
obj^ls ? 

^us wo find the Creator and parent of mankitid 
ever operates for our j^ood and advantage, and all his 
arrangements are wise and beneddhl* Had he not 
created light* we conld not have enjoyed life; ne 
should have been deprived of every external source of 
pleasure, and our understanding and kfiprovcmcut 
must have been reduced within very narrow limits* 


AVGUST XXV. 

Simeiure qf Birdi* 

Dittos may nnquestiDnabiy be ranked amongst thr> 
mont beautiful creatures of the caith* The form of 
their bodies, even in the minutest particulars, is so 
perfect and regular* as at once to conriiice ns of the 
w'isdom of the Creator* Tbt*y have bones like the 
inammalia, but they are diffitrently clothed* Their 
bodies are covered with feothers fastened to the skin, 
lying upon each other in aCgUlar order* a^ld furniihed 
with a warm and soft down* The largh tfisa^mrs are 
covered above and bdiow with smaller ones, and each 
consists of a qnlll and heard* The lower part of tlie 
quill is hollow, and hj it the feather receives Its 
aouHshmeot; townada the top it contains a kind of 
marrow* The heard is a range of small thin flakes. 
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closely connecJeU at the «*dge8. Instead of haTinj^fore¬ 
legs like a quadruped^ birds bare wings composed of 
eleven bones, in the muscles of which, the feathers en¬ 
abling them to fly arc fixed. The structure of these 
wings is very ctfrions, and admirably adapted to their 
purpose. Jietween them the body is perfectly ba¬ 
lanced, and placed in the most cotivcntoui manner for 
the different motions it has to perform* Th^ beads 
of birds are small $ by which neither the action of the 
wings nor the progress of the birds through the air 
are retarded. Their tails aro oscftil in preserving their 
balance whilst fiyingt and to assist them to ascend and 
decend in the air* Their legs, from th«r particular 
situation, aro well adapted to preserve the centre of 
gravity; and in some birds they are placed so far back 
us to enable them to swim* The thighs arc clothed 
with muscles and feathers, whilst the legs are generally 
thin and without covering. Most birds have four toes, 
three before and one behitid; at th(' end of which are 
claws, which they use to seize their prey and food. 
Some birdb feed upon animals ; others on plenty, grain, 
and fruits, which they steep and soften iti their crop ; 
whence only a small part of the allineut passes at a 
time into the stomach, which in ibis species of birds 
is very small, and composed of very strong muscles ; 
these assist in grinding the food, and small Jitoncs or 
gravel are also swallowed to promote digestion* The 
stomachs of birds of prey are much weaker. 

All birds are constructed with such wisdom, that 
they are enabled to pursue their particular mode of 
living and obtaining food with groat facility. The 
stork and the heron, which obtain most of their food 
in marshy places, have a tong bqik and long Ic^s, that 
they may run fnio the water and readily seize their prey* 
The eagle and the hawk, ithieh only live by rapine, 
are provided with large wingii, strong claws, and 
sharp beaks* The bill o¥ airallovrh is small and 

fi4 
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pointed^ and their mouth large, to enable them to 
catch the insects which they meet when flying. The 
swan has a reservoir in its wind-pi|)e, whence it draws 
air while its head and neck aie plunged under water 
seeking its food. Many small birds* svhich fly and 
hop amongst thickets, have a membrane over their 
eyes to defend them from injury. Each is perfect in 
its kind* and admirably constructed. The variety Is 
very great and beautiful; and we must always admire 
the wisdom of God in this part of the creation, which 
we contemplate with such peculiar delight* 


AUGUST XXVI. 

Kcfiectiom uptm th€ 

Wiioi VCR attentively regards the heavens must be 
struck with admiration at the view of this magnifleent 
work of the Cieator. How beautiful is the arure 
vault suspended above the earth; la the day variegated 
hy clouds, and by night resplendent with thousands of 
stars* and luminoils with the moon^s silvery radiance! 
We contemplate this grand spectacle with awe and sub¬ 
lime emotion; we consider with wonder the immensity 
of space, whose beginning and end weeannot discover* 
sphere orbs innumerable, of different degrees of mag. 
intude, roll their spheres one beyond another in thdr 
prescribed circles* till distance forbids the eye to pene¬ 
trate farther in the boundless expanses ana the mind 
owns i(;i limited powers, whilst it ponders In illeiit as* 
tonishment upon the "Supreoto Being who JttUde the 
heavens and the earth. 
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Moral Refections upon u FiM of Com* 

As the corn»fieldf oftea thvesunied with denger, end 
exposed to the rude visitation of the teoipests is yet 
preserved in safety to yield its lich stores to the hus¬ 
bandman ; so the human miod, visited by affliciion, 
and shaken by the storms of adversity) still bears up 
against the blast) and is strengthened and purified by 
the tierce contention* la the moments of sorrow, 
when care and trouble oppress us, our knowledge, 
faith, and homility, are iddeeased and confirmed; hir 
though, like the tender stalk corn, we bend whilst 
the blast sweeps over us, tbe Ampasilonating hand of 
God gently raises and consoles oor afflicted h^rts* 
The time of hatrveSt approaches, tbe corn ripens 
fast, the sun’s warmth Mid soft showers descend to 
hasten its maturity. May we also, as each succeed¬ 
ing day brings us nearer to oar end, become more 
mature in all good, and prepare to be gathered onto 
our fathers in eternal glory. AVhatever be our situ¬ 
ation in this state of existence, whether cheered by 
prosperity, or darkened wldi Impending evils; may 
all our actions tend to the glory of Ood, and the pro¬ 
motion ol piety. , * 

As thosestaikswhidi bear the largest and finest ears 
of corn bend beneath thdr treasure, whilst those which 
are poor and light stand erect and overlook the field 1 
80 we may obttrve men, vain and presuiDptuoiis, with¬ 
out knowledge and virtue, proudly hold up their heads, 
and contemptuously look down upon those whom re¬ 
ligion teaches to he hnmble, and whose learpipg has 
Cbtiinated the limits of human atlaininent^ and the in- 
hignificance of vanity. 

All the corn which is to be reaped is not equally 
good tares and weeds are mixed with it; and so with 
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moA, they bli^nd together both good and bad qualities; 
and thur naturrfl corruption often rctaids their pro* 
gic'ib in tirliie. The disaipated and tbc wicked, by 
thcii p* inicious examplos^ often sow tares iu the held, 
whort niine but good seed ought to grow. The mas* 
ter of the field permits them to remain for a season, 
and p.i(ieiit{> waits the arrival of the harvest befoii he 
exerctbcs that impartial justice which separates tho 
good fioDi the bad. 

Tlie sickle mows down the corn, and the fruits of 
the earth are joyfully gathered. Ileath levels with 
the dnst the rich and the poor, the high and the low, 
the wicked and the righteous; and happy will be the 
hour III which those mhetf hare preferred the pure light 
of irligion to the delusions of error, are received into 
the legions of glory, and numbered amongst the spiiits 
of just men made perfect. They wHI gratefully remein. 
ber the storms, the dangers, the trials, and the afllic- 
tions, through which they have been preserved, and 
they will joy iuliy unite with angels in glorifying the 
Cod of heavcii. 


ADJUST XXYIll. 

SkelLFhk. 

Siirni^-Fisii, or testaceous animals, form a very 
considerable part of the animal kingdom. They live 
in shells formed of a calcareous matter. These are 
either univalve* of one piece; or bivalve, atid mul-^ 
tivalvc, of two or several pieces. Testaceous animals 
form two great families; that ^f muscles, the shells of 
which are of more tb|u ene piece; and that of 
snails, whose shell is iff piece, and spiral. The 
structure of the former il'4lie most simple. Muscles 
have neiilier head, hs^a, nor jaws ; a mouth, wind, 
pipe, and somctli^ Monies of foot, is all that can 
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be distinguishfil in (hero. The greater part of (ho 
anail.&pecicb liave» on the contrary, a head, horuB, 
e^cs, and afoot. 

bliell.fisli ditler considerably in their mode of gene* 
ration, lii some the sex may be discovered; others 
arc liormaphrudites; and in some no particular sex can 
be distinguished* Some arc oviparous; others vivi« 
parous. They are born with their shell: and as they 
grow, the shell, the interior of which is lined Vi(h a 
line onombrane, increases both In thickness and cir. 
cnmferenco. llie shells are formed by a viscous liquid 
which exudes from the animal, and gradually thickens 
and becomes harder. ShelUfisb live both in fnsli 
water and in (he sea; near the shore, as well as in the 
main oceau: some are carnivorous, and others eat 
vegetables: some keep at the bottom of the sea, or 
adhere fast to the rocks. Oysters, and some others 
with hard shells, attach fbemselves to ditrerent bodies, 
and remain firmly united to them by means of a glufi. 
nous gritty liquid; and they are often cemented fast to 
each other. This adhesion is voluntary in some shell. 
iish, which hare the power of fastening themselves ub 
occasion may require: but in others it is involuntary, 
and they always continue to the rocks on which they 
lirst fastened. 

The knowledge that we have of these vat ions tpii. 
tnals is still very imperfect. As they generally li%o 
below the surface of the water, it is dtfficpU to make 
exact observations upon their structure, mode of ro« 
ceiving nourisbincoi, of propagating, and of moving, 
&c.; and as yet very few classes of them are known. 
But little as is our acquaintance with them, it is snfTu 
cleat to make ns admire the Infinite grandeur of God. 
How immense is bis empirol We every*.where find 
creatures which testify his power and wisdom. How 
beantifnl is the variety we observe in the form, rich, 
ness, and colour, of shells, which hmao art can never 
equal! 
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Upon the Govtrnmfnt of Cod* 

A non who, from his supremo elevation, could be 
an indiflerent spectator of all the revolutions nhich 
take place in the world, wontd not be worthy of our 
homage* Happy for os, the government of the God whom 
we adore embraces the whole creation. We every¬ 
where find the centre of his empire, but ran no.whero 
discover its limits. All his works are continually be. 
fore his view; he at once perceives the past, the pre¬ 
sent, and the future; and comprehends all their bear, 
ings and dependencies. Nothing, however trivial and 
minute, escapes his notice; evei^ thing concurs to per. 
feet the plan he has format and to complete his w ise 
purposes, which all tend to the advantage and felicity 
of his creatures. Ail his laws are uttered In wisdom, 
and his commandments are a soureo of joy and happi¬ 
ness. 

CSod* by his providence, preserves every creature 
which he formed in the bcglnniog of the world* As 
one animal dies, another supplies Its place ; and one 
generation of men succeeds another. The Master of 
the world makes use of htanlmate creatures to preserve 
those which live; he subjects all to man^ who, of all 
created beings, is the only one that Is capable of 
knowing and worshipping the lafinite God *, who, all 
pure and holy himself, alsD wills that kts rational 
creatures should know and feel the beauty of holiness. 
By the continual proofs which he gives them of his 
love for goodness, sod abhomitce of evil, be speaks 
to their hearts, and uncvAvingly eiborts them to walk 
in the path of virtue: to this end hn directs their ac¬ 
tions, renders their designs abortive when they are 
contrary to his mercifbi ifIows, and otTers them the 
nians of avoldiiig tbo'tttates of iniqui^. 
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How indnitely wise were the measures which he used 
to conduct the children of Israel to the blessed ends 
that he proposed! In rain did the nations wrapped in 
iduUfry oppose the progress* and conspire tho dcstruc. 
tion^ of a people who marched under the eternal ban« 
ners of their God, and followed a pure and holy reJi. 
gion, which pre-eminently distisilguished them from, 
and raised them abore, all the surrounding nations, 
blinded by superstition, and persisting In their errors. 

The God of our faith dwells in tight inaccessible; 
the wisdom of his government is too profound for hu¬ 
man nature to penetrate; onr understanding is not 
capable of comprehending all his plans, or to form 
jubt ideas of bis views, before the event has unfolded 
them; and onr knowledge is too limited to scan the 
counsels of an infinitely wise Being, and to discover 
before-hand the motives of his conduct and dispensa. 
tions. The seat of the wicked is often with princes, 
whilst the righteous man hides biv head in (he dust: 
villainy triumphs, and integrity is oppessed; fortune 
smiles upon iniquity* and the friend of religion expe. 
riccirrs dissappointment and adversity. Yet there is a 
Ptuvidcuce, a Father tender of bis creatures* a God 
iiitiaiteJy wise, a King jnst and righteous. All hia 
dispensations are worthy of adoration, however im- 
punutrable they may appear. His counsels aie marvels 
luub, his plaus past finding out; but they are alwaya 
formed and executed with supreme wisdom; and 
in silent revere ice adore our God, and qoestlou iMmjjk 
his ways, though afiiictioa may visit, and misfortiiQF 
bear heavy upon us. 


ACaVST XXX. 

Harvest JF/yuin. 

Oon fields, crowned with blossoms and ean of corn* 
arc as a hymn of praise to the Creator; the joy which 
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.sparlvh s !ii thr rj*« of the reaper i& a Mmn to Ihc God 
of nature. It is he ^ho cauges bread to spiSn^ out of 
tJio earth, and who loads us with hts blr6«>iiii;v. C^omts 
let us assemble and sing unto our God; let his praise 
ever be (he subject of our songs: lei us listen to (he 
glad voice which rises from the bosom of our iioldb. 

'File year shall crown theo with iis bleaKiiii;s, O 
world, whose happiness is my woik. I hase called 
forth ih(* spring, the harvest is the work ot my power; 
the tields which sup|>ort thee, and the Jittie hills 
covered svifh corn, are niine.*» O Lord, yya behold 
thy majesty, and feel the value of thy benthcciKe. 
Ily thee we exist; our life and pn'servation aie thy 
gifts. Blessed be the Helds that nourish man ! Flou. 
fish, ^e beautiful meadows! Be covered with thick 
foliage, jefoiests! And thou, great Cod of natuie, 
be ever hettehci nt towards thy creatures, and suiler 
thy (hildrcii to repeat—the God of heaven is their 
Father! 


AUGUST XXXU 

ThanhgiviHg for GotVs providentiat Care of his 

Creatm es* 

Loao God! my redeemer, my rock, and sure pro¬ 
tector! Thou alum* ait worthy to receive glory, hon. 

and praise 1 My soul blesses Thee, and I will 
Htelare thy wonders. I arill rijoice and be glad in 
^ee, anti will celebrate the name of the most high 

Cod, 

I thank Thee for that immortal soul which Thou 
hast given me; which Thou hast redeemed by thy 
blcssi d Son, and sanctified by thy graces 

Kteriial Souice of life and happiness! it is by 
The e that f exist, and 1 will for ever bless thy holy 
name. 1 thank Thee for that parental «are which 
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provider my d*iily support, nnd for all thy iiitmboplrss 
i)lo>biiiirs. [ thnnk TIilc for those dear coiiiicciioiis 
'^riiou hast enabled me to form; and for the fi;loiioiis 
hope of liiiall} rxperioiiriiijr, i^hoii my mortal career 
is tmniiiated, the blessed inheriiance of the just in 
the ev( rijstiiit* kii><;^doin of joy and celestial beatitude, 
w h(TO nn now feeble acci iits will join the loud anthem 
from myiiads of &ii<;els that hannonious 
liiy praise in cudltss felicity* 


SEPTE'VlDLIl I. 

Hymn in ptuisfi of thv Most lliifh, 

‘sfvG with ho!) rapture, sin»; a new 80114 ; to oiir 
(Jod. The Lord is ;;rf at! Let us foresee cidtbiate 
tiiai Ueint; who is all ^^ood, all wi*>c, and from who t* 
0 )e nothing; can be hid. 

lie has e\tcnd«‘d the starry sky, us a pa\iiiou 01 er 
our heads. ''J'here, encompassed by the radiance of in¬ 
numerable suns, ho has established his throne; there 
lie dwells in light inaccessible to mortals. 

O liod, 1 am lost in this splendour; but tboii, in 
thy infinite goodness, art continually ))re.sent. Ha. 
\islied wi.h the wisdom of tky wa^s, and penetrattyl 
siith admirahoii, I piabe and exalt thy hoi} ii.(iee. 

1 glonfv tliei'. who gONetni">t the earth with (laii'i*. 
iial cire, who enli^hteiiesljt b} the heaiiis of tlie sJar 
of day, who watercst it by the lains, who refreshest 
it by the dew. 

Thoii corere.st it with smiting vt rdnre ; thou crown- 
estit with flowers, thouenridicsi it with harvests; and 
thou reiiewcst its oruamciifs and blessings }car by 
} ear. 

Tliy cares extend to all that exists, and the least of 
thy creatures is the object of thy bcucrolencc. The 
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yotmg raren Hfaich erkis to thae from the sommii of 
the** now-tapped rock, is sustained by thy hand. 

Thou commandest the coolinc^ sticam to flow from 
the bosom of the dosart mountains ; thou orderest the 
sun to mature the vines which adorn oui hills, and to 
ripen the fiuits which enrich our orchards; thou send* 
est the breeze throui^h our forests. 

M hen thy sun arises to enliven the world with the 
splendour of his fires, he invites ihy creatures to la¬ 
bour , eveiy thing is active in nature till the moment 
in which (he shade and the silence of night bung the 
desired repose. 

But when the day begins to dawn, the choir of 
birds breaks the stilloess of the grove with songs of 
gratitude and jo> ; then all the nations of the w«>. 
all the regions under beaten, lift op one i (cct ot 
praise unto thee. 

To thee they raise the voice of than!* gi iiiif. 
Father of alt bmngs! thon lo\e t tacm all thou 
est (hem with thy gifts, thou hast 1 feignoo titn 
for happiness, provided that thiy themsehe v\i«iito 
be kappy* 

May thy name be glotifted thioughont all the vorlds 
whiChVorn thy empire! and let esery voice cunspir< 
In one universal hymn to extol thee, the all-wise, tfa^ 
uiU beneficent Deity! 


SEPTfiMBBB 11. 


Tfie Ornnipmunte qf Odd. 
eH miy^whese prescnti O AiMkhttCodl 

nfiivefse. Here grows wAewer; there shines a sun $ 
thou art there, thou art biso ht^e* Thou art in the 
breese, and in the in the light and in the 

darkness; in an atw and in a world. Thon art here 
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in (ItU flowery vtilloy $ ihoti lendc&t tbiiie car to my 
Acble acceuU^ ami tlioa bearest Irom the foot of thy 
throne the sublime song^ which accompany tho harps 
of the seraphim. O Ihou! who ait the Uod of the 
SFiaphim; thou art also uiy frod, thou hearc^t us 
both; thou hearest also the joyful notes which per¬ 
vade the air fi*oai jonder larky and the humming of 
this young bee which flutters on the rose. Omni* 
present Being* as thou heaiest niey deign likewise 
to grant my lecjiiest; may 1 never forgot that 1 am in 
thy sight; may i always think and act as bring in tby 
pieseticey to the end that when suiiiinoned to appear 
at the tribunal of my Judge with the whole world of 
spirits, 1 may not be constrained to fleo from before 
tho face of the Holy of holies* 


SEPTEMBER III. 

The Bfauty and Variety of Buiteijltes, 

Lrr IIS observe these beautiful creatuies whilst they 
yet enjoy tlu'^ir transitory existence; the examination 
may perhaps be interesting both to the mind and to the 
heal 1. 

The first thing which attracts our attention on be* 
hoidtiig these aciial inhabitants, is the ctoihiog with 
which they are adorned. Vet some of them have 
notliiug very striking io this respect to engage our no* 
tice ; their vestment is pUiii and simple; others have 
a few omameiifs on the wings; but with some these 
ornaments amount to profusion, and they are covered 
with them all over. Let us reflect awhile upon this 
last species. How beautiful are the giadatJous of co* 
lour which decorate them \ NVhat harmony in those 
spots which relieve the other parts of their attire! 
%Vith what delicacy has nature penciled them ! But 
Vol. II. 1 
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vhateTcr may be my admiraUofi when I consider this 
insect by the naked eye, how greatly is it augmented 
wiiun 1 heboid this beautiful object through the medium 
of the microscope! Would any one ever hare imagined 
that the wings of buttorttios were furnished with fea¬ 
thers ? Nothing however is more true; and what we 
conimoiiiy call dust, is found in reality to be feaflicr<i. 
Their structure and arrangement are as full of sym¬ 
metry as their colours are soft and brilliant. The 
parts which foim the centre of those little fcalheis, 
and which immediately touch the wing, arc lie 
strongest; those, on tho contrary, which compose the 
eiierior circumference are mtirh mote delicate and of 
an extraordinary fineness. All these feathers have a 
quill at their base, but the superior part is mor** trans¬ 
parent than tho quill from which it proceeds. If we 
lay hold of the uing too ri]del>, ne destroy the most 
delicate part of the feathers ; but if ue k move all that 
we term dust, there remains onh a ihiii, transparent 
skin, wheieinay be (1istingiii>>ed the little orihees in 
which the quill of each feather was lodged. This skin, 
from tile nature of its texture, ina^ be as easily dis. 
ceriied from the rest of the wing as a line gauze front 
the cloth on which it is fastened; it is mor*' porous, 
more delicate, and seems as if embroidered by tho 
tiiwdle; to complete hs beauty, its extremity finishe<< 
by a fringe whose minute threadi succeed each other 
in the most Tegular order. 

What are our most eb*gaot dresess, what is all their 
boasted ornament, in comparison of that refitud tis¬ 
sue wilh which nature has Invested this simple insect ? 
Our finest lares aie only like coarse cloth when 
brought to vie with that luxuriant cloathing which 
covers the wiiiss of the butterfly, and our smallest 
thread, compared with their infinitely delicate hbre^-, 
appears like hempen cord. Such is tlie wonderful 
4jififerciicc to be observed between the works of nature 
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and those of art, when viewed through a mieeroscope* 
The former are finished to all imaginable perfeettoh ; 
the others, even the most beantifnl of their spedes, 
appear incomplete and coarsely wrought* How fine a 
piece of delicate cambric appears to ns? Nothing 
more slender than the threads, nothing snore uniform 
than the texture.; and yet in the microscope these 
threads resemble hempen strings, and we should rather 
bo tempted to believe that they bad been Interlaced by 
the hand of a basket-maker, than wrought on the 
loi I of a skilful weaver* 

What is most astonishing in this brilliant insect, 
' is, that it proceeds from a worm whose appearance is 
mean and vile. Dehold }i«*w the butterfly displays its 
viings betore the sun : how it sports in his rays, 
how it lejoireb in its existence, and flutters from 
HoHvr to llower Its wines present to us the magni^ 
ticeiicc of the rainbow* How beautiful Is the butterfly 
.ow, vbirli but a little while ago crept in the form 
of a wciim in the dust, in perpetual danger of being 
crushed to deal h ! W ho has raised It above the earth ? 
Who lias giveu it the faculty of inliabiting the etherial 
regions ? \Vh j has furnished it with its painted wings ? 
i t ib God; that hovereign Lord who is its creator and 
mine. In this extraordinary insect we are preteiiled 
with an emblem of that transformation which awaits 
the righteous* Yes, the day will come^ when quitting 
their present form, they shall cease to grovel upon the 
earth; when, holy and glorions, they shall im lifted 
above the clouds, and nothing limiting their flight, they 
shall soar beyond the stars* 


SSnEMBER IV. 

The Growth tf Trees* 

Evekt tree, however luxurtant its branches may 
be, receives Us principal nourishment from its lower 

IS 
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parts; and it is probable that its juices circulate in a 
manner analogous to that of the blood in animals. 
The extremities of the roots form a prodigious mass of 
spongy fibres and of globules of ait, i^liich arc ron« 
stantlyopen to imbibe the juice urldch the earth af¬ 
fords them. This juice is at lirst only water impreg¬ 
nated with earthy matter; then, by means of a soit 
of milky substance, which is peculiar to each tree, 
and which distinguishes It from others, the juice ac* 
fjutres a nutiitive quality before it ascends into those 
parts of the troc, which arc elevated above the sinfdif 
of the earth* find by Uie aid of the inicroscopL 

that wood, notwithstanding its hardness, is nothin^ 
more than an assemblage of an infinite number of uii- 
iiute, hollow fibres. The greater part of them, es¬ 
pecially in shrubs, ascend perpeiuliciilarlybut in 
order to give more consistence to these fibres, there 
are in certain trees, particularly iu such as arc designed 
to be more stroug and hard, tubes which extend 
hori/ontally from the centre to the circumference. 
Inllueiiccd by the heat of the sun, the sapiisc'*, by 
dcgicis, into tho branches and into all their niinut«> 
and niuUiplied ramifications; iu the same inantiei 
the blood, issuing from the heart, is carried by the al¬ 
iened ami the veins to tho most distant extremity of 
the animal body. WbonUie sap has been sufficiently 
difiu^ed tlifuugh all the parts which required its cir. 
culatioii> the remainder of it fills certain lai'ge vessels 
which are placed between the inner and outer bark; 
and honce arises tho annual growth and consequent 
thlckubss of the tree. To be convinced of this, it is 
auflicient to cut a branch transversely, by which we 
shall ascertain (ho age of the tree* Whilst the trunk 
from time to time increases in height and bulk, the 
roots contiuSte a pi opoftionai growth, and gradually 
strike a deeper hold, and multiply their supporting 
^rcs. As to the exterior bark| it seems destined to 
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serve as a kind of garment to the tfce^ to unite sednreljr 
togother its component parts, and to preserve its moro 
delicate but esseutial ones from esternal accidents and 
from the inclemency of the air. 

Thus, has the all-wise Creator formed an admirable 
system of solid and duid matter in order to give life and 
growth to those trees mhich adorn our plains, which 
lend their friendly shade to onr flocks, to our shep¬ 
herds, audio our cottages, and which afterwards servo 
$0 many purposes useful to man. Here we discover a 
wisdom which never fails, whilst it prescribes to na¬ 
ture ]aw‘S in certain prospects, immutable, which act 
without interruption under the 9 fo of Providence. A 
wisdom so profound, a skill so marvellous, so many 
preparations and combinations for each tree, ought to 
excite us more aud more fervently to admire and vene¬ 
rate the creative hand. The contemplation of this 
wisdom IS a most delightful study, and wc shall iiiid 
ourselves animated by it to glorify that God, w*ho is 
so great in his counsels and plans, ami so wonderful In 
their execution; the more wo discover the traces of 
this wise Providence, the more shall we be impelled to 
commit all our interests into the hands of him who can 
never want means to turn every thing to the good of his 
creatures : the more, in fine, shall we be encoargged 
to raise onr affections towards him, to supplicate him 
to enrich our souls with the gift of wisdom, and to 
make them grow in grace. 

May we in our moral and intcHectual progress re* 
semble the growth of the trees I As they from year to 
year put forth new slioots towards liteaYen, as they ex« 
tend around them fresh branches, laden with leafy 
honours, and with Che richer burthen of nutritiohs 
fmit«; so may our souls be gradually elevated to more 
heavenly heights: May they attain a edntinual in¬ 
creasing light, and in their intercourse With nrottals, 
present a succession of virtue which Shalt for ever 

I 3 
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augmwt in brighttitts and in power! Whilst we are 
ibus internally fortided to bear with firmness the 
storms of life, and whilst we are taught to receive them 
with salatary humility as visitants kindly sent from 
heaven to loosen us from the world, may we never 
find an emblem of our state In the andent tree^ which 
in proportion to Its age always attaches itself the 
more strongly to the earth! 


fiEmMBEII T. 

The 

No insect is more remarkable for its dexterity than 
the ant-lion^ thongh its figures announces nothing ex« 
traon^nary. It nearly resembles the wood.loasc; its 
boUy> wlUrh is composed of several roembraneoas 
rings, and terminated in a point, is provided with 
aix feet Its head, fiat and square, Is armed with 
two moveable, orooked horns, whose singular stroc-. 
tare shews how admirable nature is, even in the least 
of her works. 

This insect is the most subtle and dangerons enemy 
the ant has ; the plans which he forms to ensnare his 
prey gr* very ingedons. He mines a portion of earth 
in the form of a fnineli at the bottom of which he 
wafts to seize the ants which coming by chance to the 
^ge ^ the precipice, are thence horriradown to their 
Kierciless foe. In order to dig it, he first,traces in 
the sand a circular farrow whose circomthrence form' 
precisely the month of the funnel, the diameter of 
which U always equal to the depth be gives to his ditch. 

. When be has fixed on the size of this openings and 
traced t^ first furrow, he digs a second, concentric to 
oilw, in order to throw ont all the sand contained 
ia|he first drde. He performs all these operations 
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ifk'ith his head 9 i»hich senres him instead of a shovel, 
and its flat and square form admirably adapts itio this 
purpose, lie also takes some sand with one of his fore 
feet to throw it beyond the flrst furrow; and this 
work is repealed till (he insect has reached a certain 
depth of sand. Sometimes in digging he meets with 
grains of sand larger than usual, or with little bits of 
dry earth which he will not suffer to remain in his 
tunnel; of these he disencumbers himself by aHudden 
and well.timed manoettvreof his head. Should he find 
particles yet larger, he endeavours to push them away 
with his back, and he is so assiduous in this labour 
Uiat he repeats it six or seven times. 

At length the ant-lion begins to enjoy the fruits of 
his toil* When his nets are once well laid, he has 
nothing to do but lo put himself on the watch; ac¬ 
cordingly, motionless and concealed at the bottom of 
the ditch which he has dug, he patiently waits for tho 
prey whirh he cannot pnrsne. If any ant is inad« 
vertently drawn to the borders of this fatal preci¬ 
pice, it generally rolls down to the bottom, because 
the brink is made sloping; and thus the sand giving 
way beneath its feet, the little insert is forced to fol* 
low the dangerous declivity till it falls into the power 
of its destroyer, who, by means of his horns^ draws 
it under the sand and feasts upon its blood. V^hen 
he has sucked all the juices from the body, he con. 
trives to eject from his habitation the dry and hollow 
carcase; repairs any damage his trench may have 
sustained, and puts himself agidn in ambush. He 
docs not always succeed in seizing his prey at the mo¬ 
ment of its fall; it frequently escapes him, and en¬ 
deavours to remount the funnel; hut then the ant-lion 
works with his head, and causes d shower of sand to 
descend upon his captive, and precipitate it once 
more to the bottom. 

Ail the actions of this Utile animal display an act 
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80 extraonUnary that we might long examine thein 
with<Ait being wearied. The ant-lion employe itacif 
in preparing trenchei ewen before it has seen the ani. 
mal which it is to ensnare, and which is to snre it 
for nourishment; and yet its actions are so well re. 
gitlatefl, that they could not be better adapted to ao 
coroplish these purposes. 

How would an animal, so destitute of agility, hare 
been able to entrap its prey more easily than by dig¬ 
ging in a moreable sand and'giving a sloping declivity 
to a funnel? What better stratagem could it have 
devised for recovering the ants which were on the 
point of escaping, even from Uiisshiifully constructed 
snare, than in overwhelming them with showers of 
sand, and thtis cutting oD'all hopes of a retreat ? All 
its actions have Axed principles by which they are di. 
rected. The trench must be dug in the sand, or it 
could not answer the desired purpose: he must, ac. 
cording to the structure of his body, work backwards, 
and use his horns like a pair of pincers, in order to 
throw tlte sand over the brink of (he funnel. The 
instinct which gorerns this insect discovers to us a first 
cause, whose intelligence has foreseen and ordained 
every thing that was necessary for the preservation 
and well-being of such an animal. The skill wkicli it 
evinces Is not the fruit of eaperlenee and of exercise $ 
it commences with its existence. We must therefore 
seek its origin In the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness of that Supreme Being who has proportioned 
the instinct of animals according to their several 
wants. 

These considerations offer a new encouragement to 
glorify him, who is the creator of man as well as of 
minute insect we hm been contemplating! Bene. 
ticent source of life, thou Invest to diffuse il abroad, 
and thou bast formed this humble receptacle of it in 
such a manner that itseiUleno# shall be blessed} thou 
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hast furnislu’d all the m^ans requisite to its enloyipctit 
of life, and by the instinct vrith which thou hast ciu 
(lowed an animal, otherwise so impotent* it arrises at 
a skill, which approaches to reason, and in sonic 
nirasure, oven surpasses it! And what has been the 
design in all Ibis, but to furnish us, even by the most 
despicable creatures* with opportuftiiics of knowing 
thee! To this purpose let ns devote onr sfudics of 
nature; and then every branch of them, however in¬ 
significant their objects may appear, will elevate our 
thougiitK towards thee, who hast created the smallest 
worm as well as the huge elephant, and who exteiulest 
thy cares with equal benignity to the one and to the 
other. 


SEPTEMBEB. VI. 

CoTrfarmity between Plants and Animals, 

It is often extremely difficult to determine the pre. 
rise ditTerence between plants and animals. Nature 
descends by imperceptible degrees from animal to 
vegetable existence; and to distinguish the exact 
limits of thesb gradations, nothing short of an angel’s 
penetration would snfiloe* And we may remark, that 
notwithstanding all the differences between these two 
species of organixed bodies, we may still find In them 
much resemblance. 

The seed U to the plant, what the egg is to the 
animal, l^^roni the former springs the stalk which 
was before concealed under its coats; and the stalk 
makes an efibrtto mise Itself out of the earth. In 
like manner^ the animal, enclosed in the egg, breaks 
the shell, in order to breathe the open air. The e^e 
or bud of the4ree ki, In the vegetable, wbat theetubV} o 
is in the anlOHil kkigdotn: this eye dees tint pterce 
through the barit til! it has acqniml a certain thick* 
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iics^f and it thini remains attached to it in order to 
receive nourishment from it as udi as from the fibres 
of the plant. 

The embryo, at the end of the appointed time, comes 
forth from (h< womb; and would soon perisb, were 
it not snstaiiied by its mother. The plant is supported 
by the alimeuury juices which are brought to H from 
without, and which passing through various channels, 
are at length changed into its own substance. The 
nourishment of the animal Is effected in a similar man* 
ner. It aUo leceives its nourishment from without, 
and after having passed through difierent vessels, is 
transfoimed into animal substance* 

The fecundation of the germ fakes piece in the 
vegetable kingdom when the dust of the stamina pene¬ 
trates into the pistils; and fecundation amongst ani¬ 
mals is produced when the seminal liquors penetrates 
into the ovaries or matrix. The multiplication of 
plants is cflected not only by seed and by ingrafting, 
but also by slips, fn like manner animals are propa¬ 
gated, not only by laying eggs, and bringing forth 
their young alive; but also by slips, as in the case of 
the pol> pus. 

The diseases of plants arise from causes sometimes 
evtcrnal, sometimes iuternal; and it is the same with 
those of animals* To conclude, death is common to 
them both, wrhen old age having hardened and ob¬ 
structed the vessels, the circulation of the juices is 
necessarilly stopped. Plmits and aoimals are situ, 
ated in the same places* The earth, both on Us sur¬ 
face and within its bosom, the air, the sea and the 
rivers, are alike filled wUh animals and with plants 
Both are extremely ntimeroos, though animal, rather 
than vegetable forms cfcta to bear the preponderance. 

Thus one might be almost tempted to bdieve that 
animals and plants were beings of the same class, since 
aatnre seems to pass from one to the other by Upper- 
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ceptible degrat, and tliat eteii wlieii slie has lisep hf 
this gradatiooto thattoit dbvidos dlflhreitca^ she still 
connects the two otrders together bjr a very striking 
similarity In all her principal operations. Of this at 
least we are certain^ that some general and essential 
resemblances have been found in the two kingdnmii 
but that hitherto the truly characteristic didciences 
have never been clearly asceriidiied. And though 
some should be discovered which have not yet been oh* 
served, we must ^ways acknowledge that nature di« 
verbifies her works by gradations so line and delicate 
tliat the human mind can with difficulty discern them: 
And who knows what discoveries may be reserved for 
posterity I Perhaps fatorlty will bring to light plants 
whose properties will approach still nearer to those 
of animals; perhaps some animals may be discovered 
which even more closely than the polypus will be al- 
lied to the class of vegetables. 

Let us endeavour, to make that use of these facts for 
which all the truths of nature and of revelation are 
designed, even to draw from them continued Incite- 
ments to glorify God, and to streogtliett onr minds in 
virtue. Let the great resemblance which we find be* 
tween animals and plants render us seoslhle to the 
power and wisdom of that Being who on all his crea¬ 
tures has in some meatOfe impressed the charaeter«f 
infinity. BuL O man, lenra to be humble. Thou 
participatest In the nature of plents, and in that of 
animals; to iesns alone then art indebted for thy ele- 
vation, and a much higher affintty, art lifted up from 
thy corporeel relation with the beasts that perish to a 
spiritnai union with' angeky wwe perfeelions thou 
art Called bpontoUnitate, with iaevraneos that thy en* 
deavonrs will be rewarded w|(h'’a pevpeinal npproxi* 
matioa towards fhsir eaccUenoe* 
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SUPTEMSER ril. 

The J^ature and Propntics of Sound* 

Sounds aro produced by means of tlio air ; but it 
U nereshary lor this pu'posc that the air should be put 
info molioti. Not that the agitation of the air alouo 
occasions a sound, tor in thst case alt wind would be 
attended with a noise. To produce sound, the air 
must be suddenly conipresst d that it ma} atterwardb 
diUte and expand itself anew by its own elastic foi lc. 
Thus a sort of tiemulous undulation takes plate, some* 
thing similar to those waves and concentric circles 
which appear on the water after a stono has been 
thrown into it. But if this undulatory movement 
took pidce only in those particles of air which are 
(oropiussrdt the sound would not reach our ears« It 
is iiecessaiy, theretore, that tiie sonorous body after 
havintr made its imprc*ssioo on the air contiguous to 
it, shotiid continue the impression from particle to 
l>arlicle, in a circular direction to all parts. 

By meaits of this propagation, the last vibration is 
commuiricated to the aii immediately surrounding our 
ear, and we have then the perception of the sound. 
With such amazing celerity is this chain of successhe 
motiona formed in the atmosphere, that sound is 
known to travel at the rate of a tboasand feet in the 
apace of a second, and in cooset|aenee a German league 
in twenty seconds. This calcniation, which has Imen 
verified by a multitodo of eiperiments, may be very 
useful in many cases; the knowlodge of it contributes 
to our securi^ in teaching us hshr far the thunder is 
distant from iia, nnd ronsequewtly in apprizing ns of 
our danger or safety in the piaco where we hear it roll. 
AVe have only to number the seconds, or to count the 
'itrokes of our pulse between the dash of lightning and 
the clap, and we may immediately ascertain thepre* 
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else distance of the thunder-boU. By the Rumc nidpans 
we may determine the respectiTe dbtances of diderent 
places; as welt as that which separates two ships. It 
is very remarkable, that a weak sound propoj^alis it¬ 
self witli the same velocity as one that is strong. The 
agitation of the air is, however, greater in proportion 
to (he strength of the sound, because a larger volume 
of air is put into motion. Sound is therefore.loud 
when many particles of atrare in motion, and weak 
when it is cotilined to a few. 

But what benefit could we derive from those ob. 
nervations which philosophers havo mode upon the 
luinrc and properties of sound, if our bodies wore 
not so constituted as to enable us to receive the per* 
eruption of sound ? Let us then praise (tod, who has 
not only disposed the air In surh a manner as to pro. 
dure sound by i(s vibrations, but has also given us an 
organ capable of receiving every sonorous impression, 
from the deep and awful roar of the tempest which 
*ragvs over the biiluw) bosom of the 8oa> to the gentle 
sshispt^rof tlte breeze which refreshes without agitat¬ 
ing (lie fair and delicate forms of vernal nature. 

A thin, clastic membrane, stretched at tlie hottom 
of the ear, like the parchment over a drum, lecetves 
the vibrations of air, and thns enables us to distinguish 
every species of sound. .Tboa far onr knowledge 6f 
(his subject extends; bnt if we inqiUro by what means, 
on the pronunciation of a sford, our minds Immediately 
form the idea of a word, and not of a slmplo'sound; 
or why a tone can actuate our souls and create in 
them so many diflerent notions, we are compelled to 
acknowledge our ignorance. Yet in this as in every 
thing else, where onr reserches are Aut In by the con* 
tracted limits of onr finite nature, we ought to rest 
satisfied in the conviction of the wLflom and the 
goodness of our Creator. Had not sound existed, ail 
mankind would have been mute, and alike inadequate 
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1o all the purposes of speech as the Snartieelafe baT>e 
which is yet infaensible fo the noble talent it will pre. 
send/ possess. By means of sound every creature is 
able to make Vnown its wants or express its happiness* 
Mail derives from this pririlcEe advantages to which 
no othir animal can aspire*, lie can at once cxpiess 
all (he sentiments of his hearty and excite what passion 
he pleases by certain inodaiations of his voice. God 
ha<> not only confeired upon us the power of dii* 
finguishing sounds b^ Che organ of hearing; he has also 
furnished us with the means of preserving this precious 
faculty. When one ear has become injured, the other 
refuses not its services, but in some measure performs 
a double duly, and supplies (he place of its suiieriDg 
companion; as all our powers, whether mental dr 
corporeal, improve by exercise, and quicken in their 
sensibility of the diHerrnt objects to which they are 
applied. When the sense of hearing loses its wonted 
acuteness, the acoustic horn is often found to be of 
great benefit. Should it even happen that the cxteinaf 
auditory tube be injured, the internal one, which ter. 
inmates in the mouth, may probably have continued 
unhurt. 

A^nother source of comfort In that wonderful chain 
of blessings which takes its origin from (he simplu 
faculty of bound, is, the power of music. A multi¬ 
tude of harmonious iostraments are formed to recreate 
and to charm us, and we listen with delight to their 
various tones, which we are enabled to discriminate 
with nicety and precision. Thus has our beneficent 
Creator condescended to minkter even to our plea¬ 
sures. With what gratofut lentiments ought we then 
to approach hit throne^ inspired by the contem* 
platiun of those refined joys of which we arc made 

« ceptible through the infiuence of music. May 
recollection of bO elevated a privilege never cease 
i to impress our minds with the fervonr of pious thank- 
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fulness! ]May hymns pf gratlliido be resounded for as 
sound can traverse and air continue Us vibrations 1 
May the universe echo to Ilis praise, and heaven and 
earth listen to the wonders which Omnipoteoco has 
performed for man t 


SEPTEMBER Till. 

The Mysteries of Nature, 

When men attempt to Investigate things, and to 
penetrate into the oausel of those efiects which they 
have witnessed, they are compelled to acknowledge 
how weak and limited are their understandings. The 
knowledge we have of nature, of which we are some* 
times so vain, estends little farther than to a super* 
ficial acquaintance with the edect of a few things a hicli 
are immediately under our notice; and which we are 
able, in a certain degree, to apply to our ow'n ad* 
vantage. But to reach the causes of those eflects, or 
to know how they operate, generally exceeds the grasp 
of our dnite faculties. Them ate a thousand effects in 
nature which remain concealed from us; and in thobe 
which we are able to develope, a degree of obsenrity 
almost always impedes onr researches, and reiniads us 
that we are but men. There arc many phenomena it 
whose imnediate canset we are ignorant; many others 
are donbtfnl; those which we do know are very few. 

We heat the wind blow; we experience powerful 
and various effects: faitt wc know not exactly what 
produces it, what kogacnts hs violence, and what 
appeasas lt» From a small seed we hue a plant spriug 
with stalks and ears; hut wo know not by what means* 
Still less can we eomprehend how a plant can spring 
from a small kernel and grow int» a iaige tree, in tim 
branches of which the birds make their itests ; which 
covers itself with imifes and with blossoms to re* 
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fresh and to charm iiH> which give^ us frnit for our 
nourishment^ and wood for oar various wants and con* 
veniences. All the aliments which we use, and which 
arc of such dillcrent natures, are by an incomprchen. 
sibic mcclmnisn Iraiibtornicd within us into one sub. 
stanre; and this substance as*imulates with our flesh and 
blood. \Vc see the wonderful eflfects of (ho loadstone, and 
we believe that there must be a certain matter which 
opeiates in it: but whether it acts by an attractive 
power pecuUer to itself, whether it is a sort of fluid 
perpetually circulating about the loadstone, or 
whether it forms a kind of vortex, we ari^ unable to 
dote I mine. 

AVc feel the cold, but hitherto no naturalist has 
found out the cause of its production. We know 
more respecting the nature of thunder and lightning 
than our ancestors did; but to ascertain wliat that 
electric mat (or is which displays itself with such sub* 
lime tenors in the storm, eludes our feeble peicep. 
tious. \Vc know that the eyo recognizes the images 
which are painted on theretiiia, and that the ear is 8 qs« 
ceptible of the vibrations of the air; but how shall we 
discern what those perceptions are and Imw they are 
fuinted ? We are conscious of the existence of the soul 
in the body: but who shall explain the nature of their 
union and of their reciprocal ioiluences ? The eflects 
of fire and of air aie continually before os; but what is 
their precise nature, vha4 are their integral parts, and 
how do they produce (heirdilShreiit efTects ? In a word, 
on the greattw number of objects we have no sore and 
locoiitestible priuclplea to satisfy our inquiries: they 
begin with conjectures, and they terminate, at best, 
io probabilities. What are the hypotheses df philo* 
•opheis but so many tacit confessions of the confined 
limits of their knowle^? At every sti*p nature pre¬ 
sents us wlib wonders which confound and astonish 
us; and however deep our rcserches, however exicn- 
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sifo our dl$coTeriesy still a tbousand tresiures 6f na¬ 
ture must ever remain covered with that mysterious 
veil which cannot bo drawn aside by the etlbrt^ of 
finite reason. It is true we ^ometlniea arrive at the 
poaerof happy explications to certain'pbe* 

nuiticna; but (he principles, the first causes, their 
nature and (heir manner of operatiovy aie always ele¬ 
vated above the sphere of our intelligence. 

The mysteries of nature every day impart to us les¬ 
sons of wisdum on the subject of the masteries efre. 
Iigion. In nature God has put imniediatuly withhMbr 
reach the means of passing happily our temporal life, 
although he may have hid their sources from us. Thus 
also in the kingdom of grace, he has furnished us with 
the poweis iieciBsaty to the attainment of a spiritual 
and vUrnal life, whilst yet the manner of their opera¬ 
tion remains concealed from us. Nobody rtfuM>s to 
c^at and drink because hats unacquainted with the com¬ 
position of the altmeols which pri serve his life and 
strength: neither does any one neglect to sow or to 
pUiit because he has no just idea of (he inantirr 
in which vegelatioti operates; nor shall we hnd any 
person so ridiculous as to reject the use of the wool 
which his sheep provide for him, merely because lie 
knows not how it is produced* The oatraragance^of 
man lises not to this height. On the contia«y, be* is 
attentive to (he productions of natoro; experience 
shews him their utility, and he avails btmself of it, 
with gratitude to his Creator* But how shall we ac¬ 
count for a conduct so opposite to (his witli regard to 
the mysteries of grace 1 Why are disputes eniertaineil 
on the nature of tht* meana of salvation, on their eifi- 
cacy« and Iheir mode of operattoe, wMist they neg¬ 
lect that salutary |lteliGatioa of them for which they 
are designed. Why^re we not as w'iso in ^irttual 
things as in those which are temporal^ and which 
perish with the using!’* Instead of giving np onr« 
Vok XL K 
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selvBt to TiUa mud idle apoddotionsy let «s bo pre« 
vailfd upon to laj bold of tboie gracioeo privilogei 
wbidi God be* ▼ouebfcafed to ui^ and oenfo bin with 
choorfalnesB aod ddelitj. Tbl« is tbe purpose for 
which we arc snit iato a world replete with woftden, 
ia a state of boiog which admits not of their sointioiiy 
and not to trifle away our time hi onprohiabie rc« 
searches and too cmioiui disqeisitions. If we inert 
with things which we cannot comprehend or penetrate, 
leyu re^rc them with humility, and acknowledge 
iMBm (he proofs of tbsi feebiciic<ss of our under* 
ehSinitig. It is snfficient that the advant^getwhich ac* 
antes to us from the good use we make of them, con. 
irinces os that they are tbe work of a Being infinitely 
wise and bcoeficeat* 

God forbid that we should be so presumptions as to 
indulge the hope of being able to fathom the mysteries 
of nature or of grace; and let ns be teiy careful not 
to censure what we cannot compr^ud* Lei ns 
rather avow the weakness of our judgement, the 
bUndncss of our onderstanding, and tn tbe^drepest 
prostration of so«l acknonlc^fi^ immensitj of the 
Deity. Thus shall oath mystery awaken adoration 
'to that Being whoso works are marvellous beyood 
human peoctiation, and whose wisdom indnitciy tran. 
sceods tlic brightest ialeiUgvoOe of man. 


ssmiiBSB n. 

41^ i^4«dM<Sw 

TThb mere conddomUnn ^ tkfi of difihrent 
ajH cies of atiimalay is sultorotM honrince ns of the 
wisdom with whtbh Gud has foinM the bodies of his 
CreOtures. He has not glfell id all the organs of 
night >n the*saine mannhry batkOi divorsihed then ao» 
cording to their diieceni jsatvrbsi. 
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Tiie epii nf mnt anfiiftli Imt 

«veii in tiii9 t|lli#ricai figm It <»»i«iidcitbta 
variety* Their riiaatloii la the hoti^ near Hie hraio, 
it subject ta Mny varMkMii* Mia, and the gnatett 
part of qaadmped^ hove six miiMlIai ottodbed to eodb 
eye, by which th^ ate enabled to move It from otto 
side to another* The pofdtkw of tim eyes It tueb, 
that thinr can look straight foremtdsy and almost de* 
seribea halfoirete. Bnt In this there iv some variety. 
Horses, oxen, sheep, swine, and most qaadrnpeds, 
bare a aeventh moscle, te sosjMtid end sapport the 
globe of fhoeye; and this ft the more necessaiy bo- 
caese Aehr head and eyes are fndlimd teensrds the 
earth, portieaiarlf when they Ihed* 

The eyes of fregt differ from oiifSt fee they cah 
eoeer thdai with a siofisparcQit membfanek iheegb of n 
close textore t Shis definds tbilr eyes« and presorfea 
them from dnnfen to which oatmids in their 
parWcttlar way ef life oiW exposed, Kviag partly ooi 
laod, and sohietiiaes aoder water. Flies, gnats, and 
other Hhiilar insects, have a more petdSbC sight than 
other oreabirsel they have aeOfly ns manyt^es as 
theMarrnpestnseSlniSielreef^ and whilst animato 
which have oldy two eyes, arc obliged to tnm towards 
the oljectt they ffmlgn to peredve^ hf means of »ns* 
cles 1 dies see very dMAiei^ nil rodnd them withont 
impediment, and wirhoat the necesili^ ef moriag their 
eyes, because one or ocher o# tbpm ie contianally db> 
reeted towards the jnerosm^f oNnata S^sit, which 
live in an element more dense than oars, eonid see 
tiothiiig, and would be blhvded by tbe strong reftaic* 
tion of the rays of Hghc tbenglh dhey |mve two welh. 
forssdd eyes, ifthrWmyeteilfimhniib^wwaanotsfri^ 
rical, by whieh they asw daeAM the hSiSir to ealleet 
the rays of light. Tbof have no eyokMe^ ao4 thoj^ 
oaontW draw back their eyess but IMroomeh, whm 
f* almost as bM os horn, precersm them item ntt 
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dati^«r. TIm tnole was formerly supposed to be blind; 
but it is now discovered that it has extremely smaH 
black e^es, not lari;er than a pin’s head. As this 
animal is almost always under groniidf its e)6s are 
defended from injury by beioff thus small, deep in 
the bead, and covered with hair. The eyes of snails 
are pfac^ at the extiemities of their norns, uliich 
they cao draw within their hcarls, or push out to 
discover distant objects. In some animals a ho<<e bead 
and eyes are Gxed and incapable of motion, this dc« 
feet is compensated either by their superior numbei of 
eyes, or iu some other ^ay* The hpider has four, 
six, and sometimes eight eyes, all placed in the front 
of a smair round head without a neck ; they are 
transparent and sparkling as diamonds* According 
to the mode of life and different necessities of cc^r- 
tain species of spiders, their eyes are differently 
distributed in ibeir hekd, that their sight may be ex. 
tended to all tides, and that without moving their 
beads, they may dboover tnh dies which th^ wish to 
ensnare, llie camellon, a species of Heard, has the 
singular property of moving one of its eyes nhilst 
the other remains motionless; of turning one upward 
whilst the other looks down upon the ground ; and of 
seeing, at the same time, both what is before it, and 
what behind. Wembserwe thosame faculty in some 
birds, and in hares and rabbits, whose e>os are convex; 
this peculiar property gweservos them from many dan¬ 
gers and enables 4lim miwe .easily to discover their 
food. V 

All these exampl^ and a snuch greater number 
might be given, emsMijf; man^t Urn tender cares of 
Providence for the presesinUCiB of the most necessarf 
nrgans. He has commanionM «lhe blessing of light to 
1^ creatures ib different Wll|« 4 .flisd we are stmek with 
Wdtniration, ^when «e tbnmerdbe wonderful art dig* 
plajred, and the ptrecantttfnS takearto preserve the potr 
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sesBion of thli precbin org«n^ tnd io defimd U from 
tho dangers to which ft is exposed* The sitoxtioo of 
the eyes, their anungemeut, numbery mad figure^ iti 
all animals eonld not fieve been difiprentlj disposed 
without the greatest loepavonleiice beink 
not merely fqr ornameiit and hsttitty, but for the be* 
nefit and adfantage of the Oatmabt the Creator 
has made so much diversity In sttyktofe and pod* 
tion of their eyes. ' JUt the foregoing observations 
teach ns to aclcitowlcdge and to colebrate the wisdom 
of God in all things; and serionsly to consider the 
ends which he has proposed in the creation, that we 
mhy more and more magnify and ennfti his ^O^er and 
goodness. 


JFtth. 

IIhlsss had seen fish, ft would have been im« 
possible to believe that such cyeatnres existed. If a 
naturalist, who was only acquaintod with land-animals, 
were told, that a species of crpatare iobahiied water, 
so formed that they could live, 'mdve, and propagate, 
and fnlfil all the animaf functions In that element 
would he not treat such Informatinn as nnworthy ^ 
belief, and conclude fiom what bappena to our own 
bodies when immericd if| water, {hot H would be im* 
possible for any animat tm five and brnthe long in a 
watery mediatnf * 

The way in which fish live, tJiair ftmetare, tMr 
motion, add propagation, are very Cfttrions, and atfoid 
fresh proofs of the wftdoti^ mio Mwer of God^ That 
animals may live In water ft is necen^aiy that their 
bodies be very difihrentfy constvnoted Atm those which 
live only upon land. And this pmsntl^Kffy we find 
when we examine the exterior and dntefior atmetare 

• ir a 
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'iMaA dii €h« tltay /hBd^ pointed towdv Hin li«»^ bat 
<0 eiuibte tb«m toiwtai, andinoranMily to not tJurougb 
Ciia Mter i Why art tkry camrd wltb sealti^ If not 
that tliair bodtetteay bodetendadfrom tli« fifwnra of 
Ibe wntert Why ato inaiiy iritf fmrtiodlafly thoae 
which art dttttente of ttal% tattlJopod with m 
amootli oity ooahriiij||^ bat to | i Ottt f »e thtia Dram in* 
jnfy» and to kttp nt«i wann> Thtiy bonta iio po« 
CHliarly H|^taiid iittibte ; Ihtirtytt are dtep in thair 
htadf Mid thahr oryitelHoe bmaoitr it tphtnealf that 
itaty my Ik attniw Utam Injnty* and MomaUo to 
conotnteate tht rayv of light*. Thtir tm avt their 
only liinbi^ and by them they perform their difiertnt 
motiottf. By tneaoa of Ihttrteil IIb« thty mofo for. 
wardl thnir badt fin dirtete the mirtkm of thtir 
bodies; thtir breast fin enabittthfm to rlie^ and their 
belly fin presartet thdr bibnet. Tht gills are their 
organs of respiration; they are plated behind their 
heads; and them pro taof f$t them on each tide: of 
which the oppermoat am the laigeet. They centinnally 
take in water by tlmtr Months d^hWh Uteir Intpira- 
tion, and etacvate it thranid Uia gdlt, which is their 
eipiralioo. The blood wM^fNNteotile fhim the heart* 
and wldcfii pattti throit(|A the ^oHia of the gillit does 
not mtnm thmngh tlMdnilf Vi t&P heart* at in ter¬ 
restrial anlmafs* bit Is dhteod/dicritmted te eoery 
part of the body* tlteOtjpmwtelte^ in 

swimssiiig* is M ibJhtiiidAf missed In ihclr belly* 
and eommnnleatii^^ wfth thM'ihoanMr. By meant of 
this VlVUon ihoy om kaki tM^tkdy more at less 
It H MMm ll||rter» riwi 

«hUI <uu Mm M*r i|i| MOM ttf a* «rM*t»wkea 

it 1* e«t(n«My M O* Ifo b Mn^i«Mc4« IW My 

I W MM M iMWbft Mli BUM W a* |ll]|BM*d* 

b itrreW wi(ba|0« wi^bMtwltately Wtoto 
tt* hatttBi miA ««MM4.Wib*a* t* Am Mkmw* 
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The ImmeBM wraiber 9f tlMlr gnjift 

riety of tlmpo aodk lUo, al#o meiH a«ff atlMitloii* Im 
ihb waiCsrt of GonMiiy oaljr* tliero mtm m$m four 
tiundreJ difficfrent ipedea of and bow aouierou* 
iDoat be the Itidifiduifo ef each apeciet! Their figure 
also if nodi tarledL We feeanoog fidi the gfeatett 
as well as the smallest auiutali. iavm are loag and foM 
as a thread t others short ami Ispoad t ethers are flat* 
round, triangular, and some are arsicd with a 
horn; others with a spedes ef sword | led ethers with 
a kiiid ef saw. Some have nostrils through which 
they evacuate the sufieHtueos water they have swal* 
lowed. We havuin atlShis abuadauheaute to admire 
the power and wisdom ef the Cieatwr, so emineutly 
ilisplayed in the fornatloa of these antmals, and to be 
grateful for hb geodAeae in giving then all our 
use. 


gfimnwEft XI. 

0/ike kf Ammuh* 

It was enee supposed that Termin. InsectSi and 
evm some goadrupoas^ were generafod irom putrefac. 
tioi^ withoot the uitprposi^oo of other auimsls of dhe 
same species t but this eptuknif*^sa oeotriry to reasoO| 
is rsfuted by thd nest incontostible experiments* It 
is now leneraily uudffstoed ttnt all o&imali are ea* 
pabie of produdiig ethers^ and that this propagation 
is generally etem in two wayit by eggs, a^ by 
producing the young ones aliveu All animals that 
givo adlk, or of m <diM« pC mammalia, are vivU 
parous. AU b)vds are ovipordiBs; but their eggs, be¬ 
fore they are osfiable of produdng young creatures, 
must be ioiptegqatnd by the iw0o^ lu most Obimets it 
Is negeisaty for the mslo snd female to itolie toj^ether; 
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A&h opl)r seem to be an exoepttoA to this role. Tbcy 
bare not been bnoHn to couple, but the male 19 sup* 
poped to impregnate the eggs after they hare been 
spawned. 

^ Fish are the most proHbc of all animals; tiidr nn)* 
tiplication is abtonishingly great. It has been ascer. 
iained that the piko lays three hundred thousand eggs; 
the carp above two hundri'd thousand, and the mack* 
arel near half a mUlion* The eel is viviparous. Most 
amphibious animals propagate their species likeothers^ 
except, that some of them resemble tish io this parti* 
cular. Some are vivlparoos and others oviparous; 
the latter boweves! do not hatch their eggSf but leave 
them to the narmth of the air, or water; and others 
dep<»sit them in dunghills. 

Worms,are both viviparous and oviparous; most of 
them, if not all^ are hermaphrodites, partaking of 
the nature of both sexes, wtih the power of seif.im. 
pregnation. The distinction of sexes is very evident 
in mo'it insects 3 though ia< some no sex can be ob* 
sorrifl; and others seem to combine both sexes in one 
bod>. Insects are generally oviparous; though some 
ore viviparous. Tlio eggs of the former are hatched 
by the warmth of the sir. The insect called the leaf* 
]otve» or blight, Is viviparous ; an insect of this species 
taken at the time of its birth^ separated from all in. 
teico »rse with insects of the pame species, and shut 
up p ‘rfectly alone, wSI aeverthetess produce young 
on< s. This takes place iu ihe following manner: In 
sptinv. end during sumoieri the females of this class 
of m octs, bripg forth ybutng vrithout ptevioes 
union of the male; limy am then, vivipsirous. A 
6 in;.lc one will producer a liaodred ihom In less tbaii 
three weeks. All that am bam in this season are fe» 
males; the males are produced in aktumn; at which 
time they couple, and thwlhttiales lay eggs, which aro 
batcued in f»pHDg, Thm eno jtiucUon of the nude and 
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female produces several generatiotis^ the iudivi^iuttle 
of which are impregoated hi their mother’s eggs also. 

'When wo reflect on this variety in the propagation 
of animals, we must be conrinred of the power and 
wisdom manifesfed in an cxtraordiaary degree. Tho 
instinct which leads the two sexes to unite together la 
truly admirable; and is a natural propensity, not 
produced by niiy external or adveiiticiotis circumstan* 
irs. Most animais have a predse time for bringing 
forth their youngs and cTery thing that is known with 
I expect to this part of the animaL orconomy, di<«pJays 
an equal wisdom With the rest of nature’s works; and 
SIC have great reason to be thankful that the diliuront 
species of animals are preserved by means of that in^ 
stinrt, which induces them, at certain periods, to 
unite together for tho presefvafjUon and continuance of 
their race* 


SE^TBAIBBR XII. 

Influence &f the Moon upon the Human Body* 

FottMCRi:.Y certain influences were ascribed to the 
moon, tending to nourish su(>erstitfoo and occasion 
idle fears* The gardener would not plant till he had 
nude observations on the moOn, and the husbandman 
would not sow till ho was assnred of the happy in. 
jluence of this pianot*' ThOMi who were sick, paid a 
strict attention to the variatiaus of tho ipoon, and 
e\ea physicians regarded their influence as an object 
worthy of notice. As knowledge became more gene* 
rally diflused, these prejudices began to disappear; 
and the influence of themobn is no loiter considered 
so powerful and universal an agent in nature as was 
formerly huagined. The present age It kas super* 
slitious than the last; and it is the dnty of every man 
to use all his exertions lu separating truth frbm enoi^ 
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w.y of Mind supmmion. j, 

of the meon npo" »•* JX-iJ-d „p,„U)o npoo 

MqHirite before we pronounce » dccidid opuuw P 

I?? for totally to 

|r«t.oo.l, Mtogroat 

action* koBie taay occasion ccitam 

cbauKH Iti the air, ^ ^he moo. mey «•“»« ■'" *‘*® 
altwationa In out *«eh ^coowdeMblo 

aoijcrior part «f w _ «PJ|^ arodnee wind*, brat, 

mottona, and altortuo » 

coid,eri»lut^*» It la otairaad that 

people latwartmc nn^^ j ^ ^ ,,, and 

waccibatlona, tbatacWnwlrtair, and 

full moon- And W W *• difibniitnffecU upon 

foggy stormy ^rr, iSd^ •«*.• »* *' 

the body than * T*J“jLt «oon haa an influence 
no mean. t^T It *» considerably 

upon our conalftati^, then of this 

alfocis ***‘**“?^^® Vod,^not be disputed, be- 
planet npon tl» hoiMn ,^^^jjjal,l,^that 

cause it is foundrf •^"uuom the weather, and the 
out health greatly deaepda P ^ j are ma* 
eonstitutloa of the rir we breathe, wn ««» 
tertauy aft^d by tte ^ ^ to 

Id ijeneini w.WMPj* » jT^^an tmthrat tWngs, 
the glory of ow Py**y*^^ {nfluance the ani- 
ther easd^ ddht^J^ Tbert^edonhtte. in 




there»tmycertrf.V'^«*2j,,-a,„«*OB. The 
neiod world sr1d» _t— *k> atehs h niohably 
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dtt<s« ewrttlfi efeets opoa it, which the other pymcits 
could not do, beceoso of their ^nter dktaRCf; tor 
wo ha?o reason to heiiore that errry thing in oor ijpi* 
tern hao some r«*lation to our gtohr^ Tite b»* 4 otjr of 
the universe consists in the diversify and Itarmony of 
the semal parts which compose it) in the nature of 
their effects, and in the totai of happiness uhicb re* 
snits from the varleus conbinations. If tiii^ we be* 
liete that God has arranged all, and established the 
cennortions which exist among the spheres, we shall 
banish lirom omr minds ever? superstitious lear of the 
inffnesfeecf the moon aiio planetss and shall no 
longer snffer tain terrors to pervade our beans; but 
we shall b* contiaeed such Ideas arecenlraiy to diviAe 
wisdom $ and as we berome persnmkd that he who 
governs all things with iaffnite goodness and power, 
operates cmly die the happiness of his creatures, we 
rhall coidld# In him with certainty, and repose upon 
his parental legard with joyful and heartfelt gladness# 


nmrmnn xm, 

Ifheildhirref Kingim* 

Wn require many maleriets to enable ut to prochro 
wholccofoe and ooaveOtet dsreliiiifk If these mate* 
fills had been acattmd ov«r the ftum of tha earth, con- 
tiderahlo Indonvcaiiaco woidd haea beea experienced, 
and pleats aadaolmale mpiM tcarmiy have had snll^ 
cicntipeoni# Bat happHy daregrth if free from inch 
locttssbraitco# Itn sadace may ho ttavemed by its in#. 
hnJdtaatii^arcaithaMsWith^ hlo. 

tals, stooee^ and eevciml other sobstmtens which wa 
cqatuHmUy nee, nio liudoied heaanth onr feet In im* 
meose yaasptadei,whefieawe,axtinnt thaiii wJieawo 
want them# These bodfts ore not eoocmled )a tlU 
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centra of ihe earth, nor arc placed at an inaccessible 
depths they lie beneath the surface, \ihieh cavers 
them as a dome, and which whilst it is sufficiently 
thick to pioduce nourishment for man, is thin enough 
to be readily dug thiough, so that we can obtain the 
substance contained in these vast stoie^houses of 
natuu*. 

All the substances in the mineral kingdom may be 
divided into four classes, each having its distinguislu 
ing characteristic. 1'he first class includes the earths. 
This name is given to such bodies as are not dissolved 
by water, fire, nor oil, which are not malleable, and 
bear the action of fire without losing any of their sub¬ 
stance. This class, besides the simple earths, includes 
the stones which «re composed of them. Of stones 
there are two kinds, pi ectous and common: the latter 
arc the most numerous, and present us uitb masses dif. 
iering ill hguiCt colour, size, and hacdtiess, according 
to their component parts. There is also a consider¬ 
able diversity amongst precious stones. Some are 
0 perfectly transparent, and these appear to bo the most 
simple; others are more or less opake, according to 
their particular compo»itiQn. 

Suits form the second class in the mineral kingdom. 
They are divided into adds, which are sharp and sour; 
and into alkalies, which impart to the tongue a bitter, 
burning, and lixivtal sensation y these have the property 
of chiingtng vegetable bines into greeen, whilst the 
acids convert blue into red* A certain combination 
and mixture* of these two different salts, forms what 
are called neutral sails* Amongst these la classed 
common or kitchen salt, whlcb is extracted from the 
earth, or prepared from sea-water by evaporation. 
All ^cse salts are one of the prlnei|)ai causes of ve¬ 
getation. They also probably serve to unite and 
strengthen the parts of ^anis^ as well as of other com* 
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pound bodies; and (hey produce fermetitatioiu; the 
eJTectsof which are so various. 

Tlic third class of (he ininerai ktn^donif compre¬ 
hends those inHammahIo bodies, which arc gcneralls 
called bitumens. These burn in the Arc, 'and when 
they are pure, dissolve in oil, but never in water. 
Thiy dilfcr from other minerals, by coiitainint; more 
of inflainmabtc matter, which renders those bodies, in 
which it is found in a suilicient quantity, combus* 
tible ; and there is more or less of it hi ail bodies. 

The fourth class contnius (lie mcUls. These are (he 
heaviest of all bodies; they become fluid if exposed 
to the action of a strong heat, and resume (heir solidity 
when cooled. They are resplendent, and malleable. 
Some of 4hom when melted in the Ore, experience no 
diminution of weight, nor any sensible aiteratioii ; and 
these are called the perfect metals; of which there arc 
three species, gold, and silver, and plafiua. 'J'he inu 
perfect metals are destroyed more or 1* ss readily by 
the action of the fire, and are conveitcd into oxides. 
One of these, lead, has the property of being con¬ 
verted into glass, and of vitrifying all other meUls ex« 
copt gold and silver. The impf»rf(*ct metals are five in 
number, viz. mercury or quicksilver, lead, copper, 
iron, and tin. There are, besides, other metals d^» 
tinguihhed from these in being neither ductile, nor 
malleable} Iheisc arc called semi^xnetals, and are 
seven in number, platinum, bismqtfa, nickel, arseniC| 
antimony, zinc, cobalt*. 

The whole mineral kingdom may be regarded as the 


\ The dMsion of riHkI* into petfcvl and imperfect, info me¬ 
tals and temi-'iaeiali, Is now genenlly discarded* ftince the 
author wrote the above, more nietatlic sobstaiieet have been drs* 
revered, and far the rrnderi infarmaiKw I have Inserted from 
Thompson's Cbdmhiiiy the foliowlng mesa eomptete arraiq^e- 
meal. 
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workusliop of notore^ wfa«ve she secretly labours for 
the benefit of tho creation ; bat wo are ignorant of Uio 
way in which she operates; and we cannot discover 
how she forms the rarious stdwtances which she pre« 
senta to ns. We are not well acquainted with the sur¬ 
face of the earth, much less do we know the Interior. 
The deepest mines are not more than si a hundred 
and thirty fathoms below the surface, and that Is not 
the 8ix..lhousandth part of the earth*s diameter. This 
alone is siifiiGient to ronrinee ns of the Impossibility of 
haring an exact knowledge of the nature and formation 
of tho various substances la the mineral kingdom. 
But fortunately in the use wbidt we make of the gifts 
of nature, it is of little consequence whether or not 
we are exactly acquainted with their origin and first 
principles. It Is sufRctent for us to know hqw to ap¬ 
ply them to the most beneficial purposes; and we 
know enough of them to be ronviooed of tho glory of 
the Creator, whose power, wisdom, and goodness, are 
manilsitod in every thing above or beneath the earth. 

SEPTfiMfiEH XIT. 

JE^xetic jP/nitfe. 

Max never regard with sufficient atfentlon the gifts 
of God, parlicuiarly those which come to us from 
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distant eountriec. If vre considered how much Jaboor 
and industry are required before we can obtain a little 
sugar, or cinnamon, we should not receive^ the gifts 
of nature with such unconcern as sre generarly do; but 
we should look up with gratitude to that Supreme 
Being who makes his blessings Sow to us through so 
many channels. At present let us consider those 
foreign productions which have become so necessary to 
us, and without which we shouhl feel much incoiiTe- 
mcnce* From such a cotisiderattou useful reflections 
may arise, and we shall probably regard with more 
pity our unfortunate brethren who are condemned to 
slavery i and whose severe labours procure us so many 
luxuries. 

Sugar is found In a certain reed which is principally 
cultivated in Braxil and the neighbouring islands; and 
it also abounds in the £a!»t Indies, and some of the 
A frigan islands. The pieparatioa of sugar docs not 
require much art; but it is very laborious, and is 
chiefly performed by slaves. When the canes are ripe 
they are cut down, and carried to the mill to be 
bruised that the jnice may be extracted from them. 
This juicu is first boiled, by which means it is pre* 
vented from growing soar and feimeuting. When it 
boils, they skim it to take of all impurities; and tlUs 
boiling is repeated four times in four diflereot vessels. 
Still further to clarify and purify It, they throw into 
it a strong lye of wood ashes and quick.lime; and 
lastly they cast it into moulds that it may coagulato 
andiiry. 

Tea IS the leaf of a shrub which grows In Japan, 
China, and other parts of Asia* These leaves are 
gatbiTeU two or three times doriiig the spring* Those 
of the first gathering are the bticst and most delicate, 
and constitute whdt they call imperial tea; but it 
never comes to Europe; that which the Dutch sell 
under the name is only tte second gathering* 
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C’pJTce is the Kernel of a fruit rescmblliKj a cherry- 
The free which bears it is a iia^iw of Arabia, but it 
has been transplanted info many warm counfries. Nevt 
to Arabia it flourishes be^f in the island of Martinique, 
The kernel which is found in the middle of the fruit 
is railed a berr> ; when fresh it is yellowish, grevn or 
pair fjrreeif, and it preserves this colour when it i<* d»y. 
'fhe fruit is spread on mats lor the purpose of beirij;' 
dried in the sun; It is then bruised with rollers that 
the fruit may be separated I'tom the kernel; niul heiue 
it is (hat each herri is divided into t^o lialifs, 'I'he 
Kernels are dri«*d a second tinic before they are shipped. 

Olotes ait* the buds or diied blos^^imis of a tiee 
which formerly pev* without culture in the Molucca 
islands; but the Diitcli have since fiaiisplniited it to 
Amboyiia. 'I'hc (rc4* itself re.seiiibles the laurel in 
size and form; its iiunk is covered with bark like the 
olive tree. >\ hite flowers j;«ow* from the extfemby of 
the branches. At Jir^t the buds arc of a pale f?reen, 
they (hen become yellow, affcrwaids red, and sit 
len(;th of a dark brown such ns we see them. They 
ha^c a more penetrating aromatic oilotir than the 
uioihcr clove^ which Che dry fruit of the same tree. 

Ciiinamoti is the second or inner bark of a species 
of laurel or bay«trer which grows chiclly in the islaiul 
ofC*cyIuti. The root of the cinnamon.trec is divided 
into several bianchcs, and is covered externally with a 
grc) ish bark; but the inner bark is red* The loaf 
would resemble that of (he laurel, if it w as shorior anti 
less pointed. The flowers are small and white, with 
an agreeable fragrance like that of the lily. When 
the tree has attained some years growth, the bark is 
stripped otV, and the outer bark being good •for 
nothing is thrown away; the inner bark is dried in the 
sun and rolled up in sticks^ and is then what we call 
cinnamon. 

ISfuUnegs and macemra produce of a tree which 
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grows in the Mohicca i^lainh. The nat is cojrerett 
with three rinds* The hrbt of which falUofwhen the 
nuti<fnpe$ and then the second, which is Tery thin 
and lino, appears ; this is detatched with much pro. 
caution from the fresh nut, and exposed to the sun to 
dry. In the Molucca islands it is called mace, and 
here it is erroneously terniod the nutmeg blossom. The 
thiid bark immediately covers the nutmeg itsell, which 
is taken out of its shell and put into lime-water, where 
it remains for some days^ and is then sullicieiitiy pre¬ 
pared foi evpoitation. 

Cotton grows in most parts of Asia, A/iica, and 
America. It is the fruit of a kind of pod, which when 
ripe, opens and presents a Hock of extremely white 
down, and tliis is called cotton. When the pod Is 
swelled by the heat, it becomes as large as an apple. 
J]y moans of a little mill they make the seed fall ou 
otic side, and the cotton on the other. It is after* 
wards spun for dilleieiit woiks. 

Olise oil is the cxpresseil juiic of the fruit of the 
olive-tree, which is very abundant in France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. The inhabitants of the countries 
where these trees abound, make us of the oil instead of 
butter, because the grass being withered by the heat, 
they are nut able to keep many cows. 

Pepper is the fruit of a shrub whose stalk rciiuircs 
a prop to support it. The wood is knotty like the 
vine, to which it bears a near resemblance. The 
leaves, which base a powerful smell, are oval, and 
terminate in a^iotiit. in the middle and at the ex¬ 
tremity of the branches arc white flowers, whence the 
fruit grows iu bunches, each fruit bearing from 
twenty to thirty pepper-corns. 

it is highly pleasing to reflect upon the great variety 
of alimeiits designed to aifurd us pleasure, as well as 
support. The grateful mind loves to consider those 
blessings which the divine bounty baa so abundantly 
Vol.IL L 
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oputi U9. Kvory c^iuotry contrii>tite<i to 
our ni*ces>MUcs and comfort | tlicmuitdiatontcliaiattfa 
)iild us tbuir rich stores, and ahilst uc enjoy thomat 
our ease* let ns not forget those suffering and hard- 
labouring people, who have been torn from their 
homes, and seen their dearest ties snapped asunder. 
(i» dr<«i; out n miserable eiisfonce in providing for the 
Juxtiries of men, who call tbeinseheS Chiisliaus. 

SEPTEMBER XY. 

TAc Slrtn^th of Mon oompured with iho$t of Art'mah* 

TjioupJi the human body appeals to be morcilcdi* 
cate than that of most aiitmals, it» yet much stronger 
ill proportion to its size than that of (he most vigorous 
aiiiinais. A man's strength is best estimated by tbu 
weight jie is able to carr>* If it was possible to unite 
ill :i single point* or in a singleeflort, all the stiength 
that a man everts in a day, it would he found that 
the weight he could lift every day a foot from tho 
ground, w ilhoiit iiijuViiig himself, would bt* <K|ual to 
one million seven hundred and twenty .eight tfaousaiMi 
pounds. Mod acrustcimed to hard labour can gcMie. 
rails carr^ a liurtheB of one hundred and fifty or tUo 
hundred pounds weight, without much exertion; and 
«oininuu porters often carry loads from seven to eight 
hundred pounds weight. Tlie size of a rosurs bodj, in 
proportion to that of a horse, is as one is to six or 
seven; if then the strength of the horse was propor. 
tloiiatf to that of a man, he ought to be able to carry 
a load of twelve or fmirtoen thousand pound'? weight, 
ilut no horse can carry so much ; and allowing (hr the 
dideretuc of size, his strength Is only equal, if not 
le'^s than that of a man. A French ex|)erimeiitalist 
h u z'^certained the strength of tbu human body, by 
having a sort of harness made, by means of whidi 
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lip pla^d dtt pvcrjr part of a inanS bfkdyt sundiii^ np* • 
a cprtaln number of weighiv, in such a matiiMM*, 
that each part df the body supported as niiicli as it 
Could bear relatively fo the re^t, each having Hs 
proper por|ior(lofi of the load. Ily mc^atis of (his ma. 
efttue, a man to|>por(ed a Weight of tuo thoasaiul 
pOiiiiilSf without being al all ovtr*tiiatIi»%i. 

We may alsojfhdge of a man's strenglli, by the roiu* 
tinuaiice of his exercise and the agility of his mo. 
tions. Mcily accu,stuined to huntiii:;, a iff outrun 
horses^ and can cotitaiiue the chare I011401'; and 
even Iti a more moderate exercise) a niait accuaiomvd 
to walking will travel each day further than a 
horse can« At Ispahan, couriers go nearly thirty , 
leagues in ten or twelve hours. Travellers infurtit 
us tlmt tbo llotteiilots overtake lions in the chaci*, 
and that the Ainericatt iiidians p'irsue the elk witJi surli 
rapidity that they tire it, and then seize it, though 
this animal it as swift as the stag. Many uth< r ru* 
matkable things are related of tho hectnews of the In* 
tlians, of the long jounttPs that tj^ey |H*rform on foot, 
over the most rugged monnlains. and ihionghcountritH 
where there Id do tracl^or road, it is reported chat 
these tiii'it perform jonniies uf a thousand or tvrel\Q 
htiTidrod K^dgues, Inlets diatf tig weeks, or ti^U months. 
What other creature, except birds, ran undeitake 
sitch long jovroies ? Man fti a state of civilization 
doOs not know Iiotr much strength lie possesses, how 
nmch he loses Ky eCfemtitacy^ nor how much he can 
acquiiWby frequent exercise. .Sometimes we find men 
of'a vpry extraordinary* strength; but thU gift of 
Oattire,'nhtcfi woutef bo so vatwible Ifibcy were* ob. 
f ig^*tU cthpfoy ft til'^cif defence, or In tisefid iahoirr, 
is trif little advantage in a'civilized stake, where the 
poivi^rs oT the mind'ace of mdeh more avail ihan bodily 
strength, and wbete itianu^ labour devolves 011 thO 
lowest classes of suCicly*. 
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Here again W€ may acknonlf^dge the admirable 
II isdom iiviih which has formt^d our body* and 

rendered it capable of lo much acUrity. We cannot 
but regard with pity those indolent beings who pass 
their lives In idleness and eflTeminacy; who never exert 
their strength, nor exercise their )H>uers, for fear of 
injuring theJr health, or ithortetiing their Ihes. Wh> 
has the Almighty blcMcd us with stiength, unless that 
we may .employ it to some nseful purpose? When, 
therefore, we dissipate it in indolence and tn inactivity, 
we oppose the will of our Creator^ aud become guilty 
of the basest ingratitude. JLet iis, in foture, exert 
all our powers, and apply onr several tgcullies for ihc 
good of our fellow-crealures, according to our situ* 
ation and circumstances, and if necessity requites, let 
IIS cheerfully earn our bread by the sweat of our brow ; 
even then our happiness is greater than that of thou* 
sands of our feUow.roen, who groan beneath the in. 
stttlerable yoke of slavery, and who when worn out 
with labour and fatigue, and their strength is ex. 
luitistcd, have no means of procuring rase and com. 
fort for their opresftd bodies, nor no soothing voice 
of kindness to.cheer the sad moments of sickness, or 
encouia*e their drooping soul; hope is denied them, 
and their only consolation Is the silence of the grave. 
Tho more happy we find our iut compared with these 
unfortunate victims of luxuiy, the more seriously 
ought we to apply ourselves to fulfil our duties; and 
the success of our labours should induce us to love and 
to praise God. who has vouchsaled to grant us strength 
and ability, and graciously continues to pre^rve them. 


SfiPTBMBER XVI. 

Instinct of the Butterfly tn the PropagatUm of its 

Spedfs. 

iis is the season of the year, when butterflies be. 
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gSn to diMppear from tlie ercatton; but (he race ii not 
extinct; they live again in their posterity, and by a 
wonderAil instinct, they provide for the presetvatioii 
of their species. From the eggs which they lay, new 
generations arise; bnt whore do they place them at the 
approach of the rigorous season, and how do they de¬ 
fend them from the autumnal rains, and (he penetrat¬ 
ing frost of u Intel t Arc (hey not iu danger of‘being 
frozen or drowned f 

That b(>iieiireiit Being, who gives wisdom to man, 
has also condi*sce(ided to instruct the butterdy haw to 
secure the only legacy it can bequeath to the world, 
by covering its eggs with a gUiiinous substance whifli 
issecreted by its own body. This sort of glue is so 
tenacious, that rain cannot penetrate through it, asid 
the ordinary cold of winter cannot destroy the }ouiig 
ones contained in the eags. It Is worthy of remark 
that though each species always follows the same 
method from generation to generation, theie is still 
more diversity in the means which didcrent species 
take for the preservation of their race# NafnraUsls 
have Informed us, that some of these insects lay their 
eggs at the beginning of abtumn, and die soon after, 
whilst covering their tender young. The sim warms 
their eggs, anti before winter a number of little cater¬ 
pillars are hatched; these immediately begin to spin, 
and with their thrc*ad make themselves nests and very 
commodious lodgings, where they pass the cold season# 
without eating, and nearly without motion. It is also 
remarkable (hat the butterdy, like other Insects, only 
lays its eggs upon those plants which agree the best 
with its young, and where they may tind (he necessary 
nonfishment: so that as soon as they are hatched, 
they are surrounded by the aliment which is most pro« 
per for them, without being obliged to remove at a 
time when they are too feeble to nndertake long jour- 
nies* 

L$ 
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A),l fhm, mA many more drctimsfances of a simi. 
lar fia 4 iire« are calculated to make vs admire the uiso 
arratii^efnenU of an all^preaminx l^roiridence* If ne 
do not rei|oire mirarlea, and thinjit^ contrary to the 
•usual rotirse of nature, to alfeCt and render us atleiu 
ti\f, llu' romideration of the rarea uhich the^e insec H 
liau* lor their ofl^prim;, aodiverse indidVretit aperies, 
hilt altrays uniform and ronalant in each indisadtia), 
would (ill uf nith the ^reute^t admiration. 

l^ei us, who are radonal tieings, learn from these 
inserts to cherish iti our hearts a tove for our children, 
and to interest oorsetves foe the bemelit of those who 
are to succet d ui on the statue of life* Let not the 
fear that death may surprise ui in the midst of our 
labours, divert us from foimlug gteat projects, or 
undertohiuit noble enterprises; remembering that »n 
thus demoting ourselves to the puhtfiegood, we only 
repay to postmty, the debt arc owe to our aucestors. 
it panmt^ of children were to imitate the feaiala but. 
ti ri!), nhirh piovides for the little ones wIhcIi surtive 
her, they uoUld never leave thedr beIpKss children in 
want, but would place them in biirli a situation, that 
M III II the paireitts ceased to live, their rhihlsen should 
have no oThm* cause of sorrow, tiian the 4 oss of a Iclcul 
father. Or of a tender mother. Though wo cannot 
foresee, much 1e«s prevent* Ikoio misfoiiones and 
confingiiicics to wbi^ thc^mre Haiile, we ought rcr* 
taifily to take caiediai their futiire coiidirioit in life 
is not unhappy by our naglect, 1 ¥«uld to Gwl, 
that all parents were Ooiic^med^ as beromtw fhem, for 
tiic future nelftiro of thf if oll*^rmf 4 that they wopld 
not leavw tlieir faiuilhs in disotdnr and co^uskm; 
and that fht} would do well to regulate their domes¬ 
tic allairs. that after their death, their unprotected 
rtdtdr.'U fiuglit nut be imposed to veiatiousemhairas. 
aniHs, nor nitnms their hilierttances ci^c^txl by 
Strangers, and thtir property consumed by law-suits! 
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The Tim. 

« 

To bo coA<rfnro4 Kov nqmsoilabl^ and absurd it 
is to couiplaiil of tho ifkoQualitM*^ of ilierartb^ Mt* iiooil 
ffiilv roiMulor ihi* uahiro of Ttaov, The* vino iu*vi»r 
s i(€« cda«flt^ii a fltl roontry, iieithor Uov^ it titmo 
on I'vory faitt« bin only on tSiosv trhirb ha«e a soutli 
orOivt aippct. Tlie Hflls ami ^ttl•ps, wh*ro 

lb* plotijtli ncTCT ri»aoboa« arc yiaily covt*icfl nith 
Yi'niote* ntd pro4af<r« tbo ipori dt'litious fruits. If 
thoaoil villi It voirrldbct fh«» vino appears poor ami 
dcstitutC4 tb^vfnc«|iro4luciAit plant appears ct|uatly 
iinpromisiit^f indent had not known it by. <*v« 
petiance^ na cooltl siarrcU have bclicvt*il ib it a m^cnip 
tn^ly dry and moan wood Khnnlil produic such a dc* 
ifcions liquor, 'J'Jic rvaporaUon from the vim* so 
considarable* that one hundred and fitty.tno iiirlus 
of ^ap arc required to use in the fcparc of twvlvf* 
liotira, to aujip!) the fluid wlikb oahalvs through the 
leaven. 

Much wisdom is displayed in flic dMtihiitlon of 
VIncyafd«4 over tin*earth. H'hor do oof iMiii*ctM;*d alike 
in all places; to thrive well tbry should be situalc.l 
between the fortiith and iift4ef)i dearfca of latitiitfo, 
oenM'qiuntly about the middle of t)^gIoh«^. Asia is 
'propmly the rouniry of tbe vbiOf whence its oulii- 
vation has been gradually introdticcd in^ £ur>(o. 
Tne Pha*iii€iaiis« wlio at a very earh pcrnid travtr^d 
the coalite of the MtdiPTrain nn^ brought U to the 
cofiilnettt and most of thr istaq^*, It succicds re-* 
totckabiy well in the HUnd of tin* Archipelago, and 
was at tcnicth brought to Italy^ where it mul|ip*ied 
considerably ; and the GanU, who had tasted of the 
grape juice, wishing to esiablit^h themsplvc^ in the 
country where it was produced^ passed the Alps, and 

L I 
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fnaddtthemselves masters 'of both hanks of the Po. 
The vine was soon afterwards cultivated throughout 
FrancCf and flourished upon the banks of the Rliiiio^ 
the iMosellef the NeeVer, and In diHerent provinces of 
the (xVrnian einpiro* 

The cunsideratioii of the vine may give rise to some 
very important refltxtioiis* As the most barren soils 
are good for the <iiUivatiori of the vine^eso it some, 
limes happens that the poorest countries arc favourable 
to science And wisdom. In pro\iures unWersaliy 
despised for their poverty, men have arisen, the rays 
of whose genius have beamed upon distant countries* 
Then* is no place sodusert^ no town aoanalif nor village 
so miserable, as entirely to preeludo the successful cul¬ 
tivation of science : all that Is rcqoiretl for its increase 
is encouragement. U'hat an inestimable blessing, then, 
we have in our power to procure, if we only will give 
ourselves the trouble of cherishing the virtues of tlie 
human heart, and improving those mental powers 
Which we possess for the noblest purposes! Sove¬ 
reigns, pastors, auid teachers of }OiUh, how essentially 
might }ou contribute to the happiness of your fellow* 
creatures, and of your remotest posterity, if by pro¬ 
per exhortations, rewards, nsefuh e*‘tablishments, and 
adequate encouragement, you cndeavotirMi to restore 
religion, science, and all the social ^ virtues, into 
ruined cities, and desolate villages ! Efforts like these 
can never be entirely useless. If we ourselves do not 
receive (he recompense of our labours in seeing them 
attef^ed with presmt saccets, our descendants wilt 
at l^t receive the Amit of them, atid we shall be 
'milked amongst those excelletit cbaracterA, who by 
being the benefactors of the human race, have obtained 
the approbation of Gild, and the benediction of their 
fellow creatures. 

The vine, with its dry thd sha^less wood. Is em- 
htclnatkal of ihuse men, who dfestkote of the honours 
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of birth, and thp splf^ndour of rank* still do much 
j(ood. How ofti^n it happens that men bom, and 
livinii^ in obscurity, nhosc evtonml ap{K'ainnep pro* 
niiaos little, perform actions, and undertake enter, 
prises, which raise them above alt the prin<j^>& of the 
earth. And here w'e may refleri wiih advanta!|;e upon 
Jesus Christ himself; to judge of whom, froin, the 
mean and abject sta'e in %vliich he appear'd when per. 
sonally on earth, ne should not have expected those 
great and wonderfal works which have made him 
the Saviour of mankind, lie has hlteun to us that uc 
maybe poor, despisaci, and miserable in this world, 
and yet succetsfolly labour for tlic glory of God, and 
the good of our feJlo«r.creatures. 


•SEPTEMBER XV III. 

Jff/ntn io celebrate the Works of the Creation* 

PiiAiSR ye the Lord 1 Let all tongues ond jteople 
celebrate him with songs of joy! Sing aloud, and 
exalt his power and goodness I Adore him, ye nations, 
prostrate yourselves before him, ya islands I Praise and 
glorify the supreme ruler of the otuverse! » 

It is he whose power di^w out of nothing, 
the elements, the heavens, and llghg itself; U is lie 
who separated the eUrthfrom the Worn of the waters; 
and his almighty hand formed the sea, and all the in* 
numerable host of creatures which live upon his 
bounty. 

it is ho who has given light and heat to the sun; 
who*hiu> prescribed laws to the moon; who has marked 
oat to the stars their course; and who Hashes fii the 
lightning, and sjieaks in the thunder I It is he who 
bids the tempest roar; and the strength of the lion, 
aud delicate struetans of the insecti are monumeols of 
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lilf ppW4^. To th» «f men, lii* ha^ 

tiniglif IIm» to uorblo KrrniLlodiotih sfraitin; 

liF to the dozers their fraitniico : lu balntic^^ and 

|>nt& in motion the afr; tio ctiUh foriji tlor %iiiHts anti 
dinrt^ their roiiiSF. TiHf %^h iif hiv word 

ftrHI* and a^ain aithsitlcs at htatfonmumd ? 

for Gud reijjm in tlio bo^otn of (he dotp, liot its 
th**fi bow dov»ii before, 4 ml <irdofe. ih«* Sopreme lb iiiij, 
■hIiooc f;riin«tri]r is manifest In all his rfeafurtfs; ami 
Itir (raroh of mhobu inliuiie |iowor Che fthoU* creation 
decUri'S. 
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WViwfcrs tthirh ftod dop/y effects in Me Cteafton^ 

Tub hMc onitersc^ which contiiittafly preserves 
that bciofy ami order in which it waH firiit t^*.<bli*itu'Hl, 
in a tiiirjcle con^tantf) before us. How astonishifii; 
is (he world wSich we Inhabit! How initnciiae K flic 
itmiber, grandoun fdricty, and bcanty of flic area* 
till ft which i( contaiiiB! hat other arm than that of 
Che omnipotent Gotlf could hate placed in (he im- 
miMise expanse of tHeh<avtns» the son and all (hcMe 
start, whoso prodiidf^ftf and da^'ance All oar 
mMs with astoijiWiinent 1 Who but God-'has pre* 
scribed to them (hi* spheres In whuh thee hate re. 
▼olved for thousands of yeaes f Who cGe has de'er- 
mined with shch sklfl^ the vcctpuitire powers of all 
these globes: ntid catabllfhed h |icrfi»ei balanev be. 
tween them and Che tfithee In dfuch they are sus¬ 
pended f Who hat pTacefl'the earth at sncli a jusiidis. 
tance from the ^un, that the apace between them is 
uel (her too gi cat nor too fmail! * * 

The alternatton of day and alght; the rerolnttons 
of (lie seasoiii; the IttaumcrabYe mnltUudc of animaUt 
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of Tepiilet, of tre(*ty of |>lsiiU« aitil of tho 
prodiictioiH of ike dartlif «jo tlie worf^t of < lie Al» 
inighfy Goil. ]li« |wrUcs«ilar ihiH e^ieoial provlilenoo 
in a ciMilinttal proof of lifiK K«eiitfie’»M^ wisdom* aod 
omiiipr.<sciice. Ifis coti»t 9 iiit cam for vSf and timt 
niarkid proteclioo, imiiaiitea of jaliicli alnod every 
per^fyn hat nuf wirb ; ll>e %arioui iiffatii hi* emplojis 
to attract men Co hU srrvtrc; the 1114)8 liy t»]tj|*h,he 
)ead> them to happiiieM; the otisfortanes whnii he 
fries them with* to ovaheti Ukvaa and hiitift tin in to a 
senie of their situation; the extiaoidiuary eieiils ii 1 |ich 
h'* orders for the yood of his empire; inMits uliieh 
aic commonly produced hy slt^lit causes, and in in. 
ciimslanees which seem lo render tliem impossihle ; the 
great mointionl which he effects* to iimLe his holy 
truths and the know ledge of himself* pass from one 
country of the earth to another; ate all so many 
cilecta* In uhidi wc ought fo acknonlivlge hU con. 
stantly.aeting power, and which, if we wcie snflicieiitly 
alleiiiite, would make uv say with the ISalmisf, 
TbU ta the Lord’s doing; and it is luarrcUous in oi|r 
eyes-” 

ns he attentive to what pastes before ub» and we 
shall every where discover the traces of a God ; if we 
shall see that hy the 01 dinary means of his giace* he 
eo.itinualiy works for our sanciiltcalioti; that hkeu* 
vine word coniinnally dwells amongs* us« am! (hat his 
sasiiig voice may ho soniimiiUty heaid- Suieiy those 
who refuse to listen unfo him; wlui resist the impulse 
of his iloly Spirit, and who 4 a nut )&eld lo liis imvci- 
ful visitationa, would not lie ponverled tbivuyh now 
wiraths were wrought in tludr sight* Ought not man 
who- sec* that God has ciealed the world, which every 
where presents to Mm so many wonders; man who is 
cunotanity ri*ceiving the blessings of bearen« and who 
owes to*God all the adsantages which h«f enjoys, 
ou^^ht he not to tMilicve} to loFey ao 4 to oho) him ? 
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Yet he reshf— What then can atiect him, or whom 
will he not ci(>pose i 

h**t UH then hIio daily wUikesf the wonders of our 
fiod, pay attention t<) them, and no longer har(h*n our 
hearth af^aii^t truth. Let not prejudice nor pa'^^inn 
prevent U8 trom reile<*tiu^ upon tiuMidimrablt* works 
of C«od. Let I 1 H contempKate the visible world, and 
reflect upon oiirselvi^i and we shall tind hu'licient 
(Mu&es to acknowledge him who dtilly works mimrics 
befote us ; our Minis p08}>essed with these grand idea^t 
we shall cry out sviIII rupture and admtraiioii, Praise, 
honour, oiul glory lie arcribed iinto God, the author 
of all good, ami the redeeuicr of our souls; who 
alone performeth wonders, and who vMtetli the heart 
of man with comfort and sweet consolaiion; who 
potiieth balm info our wountfs, supports us in alllic- 
lion, and wipes the fear fhim every eye; uiifo that 
(iod of all merry lie rendered Itive, gratitude, and 
adoration for ever and ever through the couiitlC’^s ages 
of cfernlf)/* 


8EPTKM1IER XX. 

jyigrsiiOH of Food» 

DioESTfo V an admirable and complicated processt 
which wc daily |>erforni without knowing how, and 
even without giving onr^elvcs the trouble of leaniing 
what is most remarkable and es&eitlial in n fimction so 
Important to the human body, ft is svell for an that 
digestion may be carried on, though we are Ignorant 
how* it is performedt but it is always preferable to*bc 
acquainted with the process, and to have some know. 
Ic'dge of the operations of nature in this respect. 

When the food has been sufiictently masticated, and 
divided by (he teeth luto amali portions, and moist- 
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•eiicd by the saliva^ it is prepared to pass iii{o the 
throat. Thi^ is the last fuiictioii« relative to digesUoa^ 
in which the will assists i all the rest is done without 
our being conscious of it, and without our being able 
to prevent the process going forward. As soon as a 
portion of food enters the throaty it poshes the mass 
onward, and causes it to descend into the stomach by 
a peculiar inocimnism, fur the gravity of the fo*od alono 
would not he sulTicient. Having entered the stomach, 
the food is there reduced into a soft paste of a grey 
colour, which, after being siifficicnily attenuated, 
passes into the duodeiMiiD, or first intestine, uhere it 
undergoes now changes. Several smalt vessoU which 
proceed from the gall bladder, and from a gland situ« 
ated behind the bottom of the stomach, and called the 
pancreas, open into (ho duodenum, and pour into it 
the bile and pancreatic juice, which mingle with the 
food. There are also tii the intestines a great number 
of glands, which distribute (heir humouis through 
every part of (he alimentary mass. It is after this 
mixture, that true chyle is discovered, and there is 
great reason to believe that it U in the duodenum that 
digestion is completed. 

The alimentary mass continues its course through 
the other intestines, where it is continually moislpneU 
by the fluids which are secreted in the intestinal canal, 
'ihc chyle then begins to pass into (he lacteal veins 
which every where open inib the intestines, and term!. 
nate in a vessel called the receptacle of (he chyle, 
which IS situated near that part of the back whiTe the 
first lumber v'ertebra begins, and from it the thoracic 
duct rises, aod ascends upwards through the chest, 
passing along by tbp side of the spine, and opens into 
the left subclavian vein near the internal jugular. The 
chyle thfm passes through this canal, and at length 
mixes with the blood, enters the heart, and having 
lost its white appearance, is distributed through all the 
arteries of the body. 
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But there are dhruys stMne purls of oiir filiment ihtit 
fire too gruM to hi coiiverteit into or to enter 

into the lact<*a: %e^5cli|. These are pioi^elled donn. 
ivardb by n mot ion peculiar to the iutestines, caiied 
the peritittlic or Termicular mo’ion, by nicans of 
which they aro attemately coiitracuU. and diiated. 
When this motion ha» caused the mass of fund to ad* 
\aiico as far as the third Ititosiiuo, it propels the re- 
inaitidcr thtough tkofoorth, tifili, and sUfIt; which 
last js railed the rectum, and b prosided with a strong, 
circular muscle, the aphincter, which contracii, and 
prevmts the residuum cuntUnually patsing through the 
rectum; thus rtdftrdeUy It remains tdl the quautib is 
' bn considerable as to orcaiion iriltafiott, and b then 
iiitally evacuated. In this o|M*ru(ton the muscles of 
the alMlomen, and (lie diaphragm, assisting the Acttoii 
A>f the r4Ctuin, ihc contra^ing ivow^r of the sphincter 
b overcome* From the above t^light sketch of the 
mattuei in which iii^rsliun is perfortmtU we may ob« 
tain some idea of (Ih* great uisdoin Which («od has 
displayed in a func:«oii bo essential and $o impuitaiit 
to our health, our ronifort, and our very exisUnce ; 
we tihuiild be lii^hly Oiilphble irtde.d if we were 
inattentive to iti and if tlmse wonders excited in our 
hearts no gratitude towards the aullmr tif ^o man) 
blessings which wo arc conlinuaily ewjo)tiig. 


SF.PtrMBRR XXI. 

ne Preira/ritcr ofVw /» Mr World •^reaUr than that 

of* EviL • 

NoTiiiMi is more ronsolin:: in onr trials and mis- 
fortunes, than to admit av a bxed principle, tnat there 
Is more gold than estt in the tv oriel. If wc ask the 
st wreteiied of men, wlwtliet he can enumeraio as 
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ttUfiy CHUM*s of (oinpljunt as ho ha» aiottm forijcriiiu 
he will meke it appear that however groat hi* 
hifc aHUctions, tliey do not equal the numerous hlro» 
he has received in the courae of hia life. To rm* 
d€*r thik truth more evidiMit. let us calculate how many 
d4)x we have passicd in the enjoyment of healthy amt 
how few ill which uo liaic ftiiltm*d from illiie&s* I-et 
ns oppose to the mqjiU number of troubles and vcxnm 
tioiis which we experience lu civil and domestic life, 
tlie numerous pli'jsitres which we enjoy li**t us com¬ 
pare all the good and virtuous actions by which many 
nun are useful to theniaelves and to (lieii fellow.crea¬ 
tures^ with tbd few actsoiH they commit that are pre« 
judicial to sock^y« I<et ns Goumerale^ if we can, all 
the pleasures attached to every age, state, and pro¬ 
fession ; the gifts which netiiiw aUunflmitty bestows 
upon Us, and which human Indnstry uses to procure an 
infinite number nl enjoyments ami coiiicnieiicies. Let 
ns reckon all tlio ds.*ltght we receive upon escaping a 
sudden danger, upon guiiiiug a victory ovei onisolvers, 
and upon perfurmiiig sotiie act of vtiliu* or wUsdoui; 
and let ns remember that it is tlie prevalence ot good 
that renders us so sensible of evil t that recent pros¬ 
perity makes us forget fiirmer lilessiii;>s, ami that if 
our luisfortlilies makp so doi^p and impn bskia upoiiYiui: 
memory, it is because they s^'doin happen and we are 
not familiar with in Hus calcutailou, we must 

only oppose to the ble&siiigs (fit* fruition ot wbuh wo 
recuittct, those ctiU whose utility we do not yet 
know; for out of soiiii* ciiU great good is derived; |f 
then we make this estiiiiation m the moments ut cool¬ 
ness and of smmitv, and nut at a time when we sutler 
frdm adliction, vexation, dhtappointiueiit, or disease, 
w« shatt be sttdicicntfy convinced, that the prevaleucu 
of gomi, ei en in this state of exiafeiiet** is aiuch greater 
than that of cviK 

Why thcD do men concern themselves to little with 
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the CfTiitinual proofb they rectnve of Ciod’s jisoodnibs? 
Why do thc) loie to dwelt upon the dark bide of 
things, and fu toiment themselves with unneres^ary 
carc'S and aiixietifs ? lias not Disine Prosidenre sur¬ 
rounded Q<i ssith pleasing objects ? AVhy then do wc for 
ever brood over our infirmities, our wants, and the 
evils which may happen to ns ? Why magnify them in 
our imagination, and obstinately turn our eyes from 
all that tends to cheer and tranquillize oitr hearts ? 
But such is our disposition, the least misfortune that 
befalls us arrests all our attention, w hilst a long con¬ 
tinuance of happy days passes oiinotiGed. IV’e draw 
upon us distress and vexation which could not have 
happened, if we were more attentive to the blessings 
of (»od. Let us then in fa tun abandon a disposition 
like this, which only renders us nnseiablc; let us feel 
a strong conviction that Ctod lias impartially distribu. 
tei\ his blessings over the earth, and that there is no 
man who has just cause to complain, or who has not on 
the contrary the ino'st powerful and abundant reasons 
to express his gratitude in songs of jo}, tliaiiksgivirig, 
and piaise» 

Blt'ssed be God who Is our soveriign good? lie 
pours joy and gladness iuto our hearts; if he some¬ 
times tries his children with afllictlon, his consolations 
soon visit Iheir desponding souls; and his goodness 
promises them an uninterrupted, endless felicity. He 
leads us thioiigh secret and unknown paths to theinli- 
iiite blessings he designs tor us; the very trials which 
ho sometimes sends have a benelicent purpose to 
accomplish, and which we shall one day know and ac. 
knowledge; till when he spares ua from sufFeiing moro 
than we can bear, and hH all-powerful and patornal 
hand still protects us, and the eye of his mercy 
watg^lgfOTer us for our good and eternal preservation. 
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Ktunity btticetn Animafa* 

TiiLiii, IS a confiiMial «>iiintty amonirst animals ; <hoy 
nic* c*uii<staiit]y at(ackiiit; ami iJursuinjiC each odtcr; 
4‘Vi>ry ut is a tii'M of battle for them » the Vai^lu 
is (liv toirur of the inhabitants* of tbo air; the ti^er 
lives upon the earth by carnage; the pike iu the waters; 
and (he mole under ground. It is (he want of food 
ivhirh induces these, and many other s|H*cies of ani.. 
niaU, to destroy one apother. But there aro some 
rrratures wIiom: hatnnl of each other does not proceed 
from tlu^ same source. Thus those antmuls which eiu 
twine thrinselvis roiitid the elephant's trunk, and presa 
it till they have sullocated him^ do not act so with the 
desi;;u of procurtnj{ nourishim^nt. When the nrtnino 
Iraps upon, and la} s hold of the ear of tho bear and 
the elk, and bites thoiii with its sharp teeth, we caiu 
tint aOirm that this is done to satisfy the calia of 
hiiiii'or. 

There is scarcely any creature, however amall, 
which docs not serve for food to some other animal, i 
know that many people think this arrangement of na« 
ture is cruel and utiuecessary; but | can with con. 
iidence assort, that even this antipathy and comity 
among animals, is a proof that every thing it wisely 
ordered. If we consider anfnuis in tho whole, sro 
shall find that it is highi/ useful that some should siib«. 
gist upon others; for on the one hand, without this 
arrangement, ipsityep^ies could stot eaiat; and on (he 
other^ those uumerooa apociea, instead of heiug proii 
judicial, are eatremefy oftefuL . Insects and many 
reptiles feed on earriem; othora establish themsidves 
in tho bodies of certain animals, and live upon thoir 
flesh and blood; and these insects themselves serye at 
. VoLIU . M 
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food, for other creatures. Carnivorous anioialH and 
birds of pri^Vv kill and feed upon other auiinalb. 
Sone species multiply so abondaiith, that thry uould 
beroma borlh«'fi&omu if their nuiahers Mere not di. 
mioished. If there Mere no <parnins to destroy in* 
sects, what nould become of the Dowers and fruits ? 
Without the ichnenmon, which *>0(11.9 out and de¬ 
stroys the crocodileN eggs^ this t« iiible animat Hoiild 
iiicr(*ase Its an alarming degree. A grtat portion 
of the earth would be desert,, and many creatuies 
would not esist, If there wore no rarnivorous aniaials. 
It will perhaps be nrged that they might live upon 
vegetables; but if this were the case, our fit Ids 
would srart^ely afford subsistence for sparrows and 
swallows; and the slinctare of carniroions animals 
must bare been quite different fiom what it now is; 
and if fish did not live upon the inhabitants of the 
watCTi bow would lh«*y be able to subsist ? Besidesi 
if the wan umongsb animals were to cease, they 
would lose much of their vivacity and industry, the 
creation would bo Jeu unimated, nnd map hissself 
would lost much of hia ucUvity* umir ulso udd, 
that «u slioutd be deprived of many stHkiug proofit 
of Ood*s wlidfHn, if iioiveml peace was to pnevail 
umoogit animals I for tbo address^ sagaeitys god woa«. 
dcrfttl instinct which they itso in laying snares for, 
and surprising their preyv very evidimfiy muDifost 
She wisdom <d iho Creator* ' t 

fio for then |s tho emoMy which evisti amongst 
milmiit from darkminf tbo wisdom and gimdness of 
dodc that they receife > addiikHiat brstliancy. from 
whataMperAcl..l obsoffetslhNilL ao imporfeciioii.^ , Jt 
forms putt of the plan of dm gntu iyafum of 
shat one animal should proeernte and ifoed* »poo 
ofiolher. We asiblil iudaed compluki of thli amnge. 

ft ocasihpad the entire destructioii of any 
apecim? but this Beast loppens* and the centInuA 
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wan amonijfBt animals^ prc9<*rv«»^ a proper balance 
bbtaeea them. Thns cariitroroiis animals are tni* 
dihpensabte links in the chain of beings I and on this 
Bceount their number is taty smalli compared with 
that of useful animals. We may also remark that: 
the strongest and hercest animals hare commonly thu 
least sense and cunning. They cither matoally destroy 
each other, or their young ones scree as food for other 
beasts. Hence atso^ nature has granted to the weakest 
' species So much imluslry and asearti of defence. They 
possess instincty acuteness of Mtnse, quickness, vkill, 
and sagacity sutkeient to counter-balance thu strength 
of their enemies. 

Con any one then behold thig without ackuoir* 
ledging the indnite wisdom of the Creator; and con* 
fessing that this state of warfare, which at first seems 
so strange, is in fact a rtel good* We should* be 
still more continued of it, if we were better ac¬ 
quainted with the whole system of^things, and the 
relatipna and connexions, whltk dtiTcrent oreatates 
hate with each Other; but this is a degree of know* 
ledge4«aerveil for a future state, where the dltlne |mi^ 
feotinns trill be manifested in InHnite sfplendour. We 
BMiy*, howcfeci In some measure eten in this world 
comprehend ^ishy these hestHKIet dmungstaaimals atd 
jiucessery} but We can by dbtmeaas coaoeivd why 
men whoag nature is so mueh tnwiWnobJe, should be 
continually fomenting wannaddffisiene sofdestmeliea 
to Ihelf raoe. < To the dfagmee od humanity, andtha 
eternal wpreaoh ‘of tho MHitfcui religion^ men paik 
sue ware, and* destroy ekeh etiief« with/immO maragb 
barbarity, than the wildest'bsaits ithat range the 
fofdcts; tbmi which aotUnif In nMprmoppoStte, to the 
frant diirio for which they wehe ^edeathd^ * Saiely aura 
watdeafgncd to rendeir himaelf dseful tdr/his felloir* 
citalares^'to contritwse^airiii his fpower to iMr 
comfott aad^ Impplwm ; dh be she^^dcfeiider cd At 
• M9 
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Mpless* the benefactor of the poor^ and the friend 
of the afliiict<d and iinfortiittate. Let us not counteract 
these merciful de&ij^ns ot otir bles^'Cd Lord, but 
endeavour to live in (hat pence and harmony which 
becomes the childnn of Ood and followers of a 
humble and rrucifo d ^a\ionr ; lenviiij; animaU which 
are destitute ot rcabon^ to qiatul, h^ht, peisecote^ 
End destroy one another, whilst ue h\e in cnarity 
with ail men, doing good unto others, as wc would 
that they bltould do unto us. 


SDnrMBER XX1II« 
jlTfoa/ Uses iif 

At this time of the year when the da}s begin to 
grow shorter, and the nights to Ieiigth< n, many 
peoplo are discontented with th(> change. Some wish 
that theri was no night at all, or that, at least, 
throughout the year the niglus were nesei loiigei 
than they are in the months ot June and July. But 
wutb wishes are the oilVpiing of follv and | ret^ump^ 
lion; and beiiay the greatest ignorance; for if men 
TeHeeted upon the adsantageb which result from the 
•Iteration of day and night, they would not thus 
•shew their want of judgmcMit, nor make snch ilL 
founded coin])laiiits, but svoitUI rather bless God for 
the benetits they receive from the niglit We feel 
the moral utility of night in Its fnterrvpting the ronrse 
t>f many vices. During Ibe hours of darkii«*sv. the 
vrkked aro obliged to repose, and oppOpSsed vutuo 
gains some moments of relief, and cessation *frcim 
tnisoiy; the unjust and frauduient merchant ceases to 
cheat his neighbour, and a thousand evils are iuter» 
rupted in their progress* 

if theie was no night, bow mneb pleas uiw and 
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lusirurtion wc iiliould Jose! IJie wonders o( the 
creation manifeiited in tJic starry heavens, would be 
lost to us. Wc now every ni^ht can contemplate the 
grandeur of God displayed in the stars, whilst we 
raise our souls towards him in humble and revereut 
gratitude. If then every occasion which recalls God 
to our minds is precious, how much ought we to 
hie the season of the night, which so power folly dew 
dares the peifcctions of God. 

' Night is a time which ia well adapted for medita¬ 
tion and reflection. The tumult and dissipatioir of 
the day leave but little leisure for self.exanjiiiatioii; 
and aiturd little opportunity of detaching our aliec* 
tions from the earth, and of seriousl) occupying our. 
selves with con&ideiiiig the duties of our station, and 
the end for which we were created, 'i'fi tiu se salutary 
meditations the stillness of the nisilit is peculiarly 
adapted; wo may then coiuinniie with our hearts 
without inteiruption, and acquire the impoitant «ci. 
cnce of knowing ourseUes. The soul will then collect 
all her powers, and direct them towards those sub. 
jects which concern our eternal happiness. In those 
moments of peace and tranquillity, wo may purify 
our hearts from the coutagion of the wotld, and 
strengthen our minds against the temptation and ailqr- 
ing examples of those who float down the stream of 
pleasure. We moy then rcllcci upon death, and me. 
ditate upon futurity; the calm solitude of our closets 
is favourable to religious thoughts, and our souls be* 
come more and more desirous oi virtbe. Let us tbeo, 
instead of repining at the vicissitudes of light and 
darkness, be thankful for them, and every night be. 
fore •we lie down to sleep let us bless the season in 
wjfif h we have become better acquainted with our owq 
nature, the glory of God, and those things which 
ci^ceni our salvation and eternal peace. 
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0/ J^Ian 6 Jutlfffheme for the Workt 'of Nature* 

Win:?rci is it that mon in ^enitrai are no-indtffefent 
about the works of Gofi in Nature ? 'J'be considera¬ 
tion of this question iiuy jfivo rise to \arioiis iinpor. 
taut refloctfons. One groat vaose of this iadideronoiri 
it an habitna) ioattontion. We tie so accostomod to 
the beauties of naturtN that we uegleot to admire the 
stidJom which sfanifss them all; and ire are not tuf-* 
ficicntljr grateibi for the numerotia adraiitaget which 
wc derive front them^ There are too Inaiijr people 
who risemble the stupid beast which feeds upon the 
grass of the meadow» and quenches his thirst in the 
'stream, without acKwowlodging the wisdom of him 
from whom tbens benefits proceed. Soma men, even 
though endowed with the brightest faculties, ami 
hence enjojring a greater share of the blessings of na. 
tore, ne\er think of tlH» source whence they all flow 
ftml even when the wi>dom and goodness of God sire 
motl btiikingly manifest, they are not alTcctad by them 
because they arc so frequent. Thus what ought 
chieily to excite men’s admiration and gcOiltude, rea¬ 
ders them tudifieri nt and insensible. Many people 
are aho regaidlessof th.* beauties of nature through 
ignuiwnce. How many are theieentirely nnacqiiainted 
with the roost ordinavy phenomena. Th^ daily see 
the sim rise and set; thnr fields are watered with rain 
and dew, and lomettmet w|th snow ; every spring un¬ 
folds the most wonderfui chfui^«*s, but they had rather 
live in thoprofoandeat ignorance^ than give IheinsidTes 
the trouble of enquiring into the oaoses and efleots of 
these phenomena*^ It i% true that many things d^’ll 
always bo incomprehenmble tans* with whateier care 
>iwe study; and the limits of our understanding are 
Dover sooner felt thaa iphon attempt to fathom the 



f>perati<^ns of nature. We may however acqoiro an 
liiitoriral knowledifc of tfiem, and the meanest la¬ 
bourer may be made to comprehend hov it happens, 
that tlie grain which he sows in his tieids, bads and 
shoots up into a plant. 

Other men, again, neglect the works of nature, be¬ 
cause th$y arc too much occupied with (heir own par¬ 
ticular interests. I have little doubt that if spiders 
spun threads of go'd; if lobsters contained pearls) 
and if the dowers of the fields coiivertefi the di>crepi* 
tilde of age into the vigour of youth; there would bo 
many more attenCbro observers of nature than there 
now arc. Wo are too apt 1o estimate things only as 
they affect our interest and onr fancy; those objects 
which do hot Immediately satiifyour inordinate de¬ 
sires, are di'eimHl unworthy of our attention; and 
oiar self.love it so unreasonable, and wc so little know 
our real interest, that we despise what is most nsefhl 
to 0$. Thus com is one of the phints most indispen¬ 
sably necessary to our support, and yet ive see whole 
fields waving yvith (his us^ul production of nature, 
without paying aivy attention to it. 

Many people disregard the works of nature out of 
mere indolence. They love Coo well their easoikd 
repose, to curtail their sleep a few minutes whilst 
that they may contemplate the starry heavens; they 
have not resolution to quit their beds in a morning 
early enough to behold the Hsing sun« they fear it 
woul^ fatigue them too much if they stooped to the 
ground to observe the structure of a blade of grass; 
and yet these very people who are so fond of their ease 
and convenience, are full of eagerness and activity in 
gratification of their passions. 
f Others neglect the works of God in nature from 
ifreii^ioos motives; they do not desire (oktiotv the 
greatness of God, and have no indioation for virfiie, 
nor the duties which it presefibes- To love and to 

M 4 
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pnuse, God, and to be grateful for his blessings, 
would be to these men, duties painful and d»4ii>ree- 
ablr. We have too murli reason to believe that this 
is one of the principal causes of some nieiiS disregant 
for the works of (lOtl. If they prized the knowlfdge 
of^God abu\e all other things, they would eagerly 
seize, and cherish ‘with pleasure, e\ery op)ftirtuiiity 
of.streugtheiiiiig that knonledge, and of perfecting 
their love of their heavenly Creator. 

At least, two.ihirds of mankind may be ranked in 
one or other of the classes which we have jnst pointed 
out) for there aie very few people who properly 
study the works of God, and who love to dwell npuii 
them. This is a truth, the mournful certainty of 
which is daily confirmed. Would to God that men 
would at length be convinced how ill it becomes them 
be so insensible and inattentive to the works of the 
Creator, and how by such a conduct, they degrade 
thomsilvcs below the very brutes ! Have we eyes, and 
shall wr not contemplate the wondeis that every where 
surround tis! Have wc ears, and shall we not hearken 
to the glad songs which make the hcaventi'resound with 
the praises of the Creator ? Do wc wish to contem. 
ptl||p laod in the world to come, and yet refuse to 
cQ^idi r his works in ^hich be shines so conspicuously 
ill the garden of nature ? Let us henceforth renounce 
this culpable indlt.erciice, and endeavour to ft'cl a 
portion of that joy, which formerl> penetrated the 
heart of David, wliep he redectud on the workS| the 
glory, and the magnificence of his God. 
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Of bcvi rai Aocturnai ^Jt Ivors. 

1h serene weather, whep the sky is elear^ we somel 
tiiiKiS observe a circular lights orlomiiious ring, sur. 
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rouDding iKe mootii and «faith is ^silt'd a faalp, or 
crown* Its outline frequently exfaihits, though 
fainti}, the colours of the raiiihowr. The tnoon ii» in 
the centre of this ring, and the internif diale spare is 
ceiierail^ darker than the rest of the shy. hen tbo 
moon IS at the full* and ronsiderabi> eh rated above 
the hoitronf the ling appears most Itimitions. - It is 
often Ttry large. We are not to suppose that this 
circle lealls hiiirounds the moon; the true cause of 
such an appearance must be looked for in our atinos- 
pheic* the va|iours of which cause a refiaction of the 
ia}s of light svhicfa penetrate theni> and produce thia 
etiect* 

False moonsy called paraselenes, or mock moons, 
are sometimes seen near the* real moon, and appear as 
large, but their light is paler. Thc^ are geiieially 
accompanied by ciutes, some of which have the samo 
colours as the rainbow, whilst others aie white, and 
othirs have long luminous tails* All (litse appear, 
anccs are produced by refraction* Tbo ra}s of light 
falling from the moon upon aqueous and sumeiiroe 
froren vapouis, are refracted in various ivays; the 
coloured rays are separated, and reaching the eye, 
double the image of the mnoii. A very rare appe^. 
ance is sometimes obseised; we sec % moon.light, 
after heasy lain, a lunar rainbow, which has the 
same colours as the solar lainbow, but much fainter; 
this meteor is also occasioned by the refraction of 
the rays of light. 

M hen sulphiirouB and other vapours take Bre in the 
superior part of the atmosplwre. we often sec stnaks 
of light rapidly darting like rockets* When these 
sat^urs unite together In ouc otass, and becoming 
iifmted fall down, we seem to pirceive lUilc balls of 
to fall from rhe sky; and as, from their distance, 
tfey appear to be about the size of stars, they are 
often called falling stars, and many people imagine 
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ttiey.aie n al stars* 'which chanit^^ thvir places or are 
diHsipatul. Sometimes these supposrcl stars, very 
hrilliaiit, and splendidly coloured, slouly descend, 
acquiriiii; new lustre, till at length they are extiiu 
guisbed in the Inner atmosphere. J«arge balls of fire 
have sometimes been seen more resplendent than tlio 
full moon, and some of them nith long lominoiis tails. 
It is very probable that ibeieare sulphurous and nitrons 
vapiinrs, which have accumulated and become ignited; 
they generally pass throogh the air with great rupidrfy 
and then burst with a loud report Sometimes, when 
the iiiQamnialile particles of which they are composed, 
are of a different nature, they dis|)er8e without noise 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere. The little 
Hashes which we often may observe in the sotntiier 
evenings after intense heat, aio produced by the va. 
pours of the atmosphere; and are less visible, be. 
cause they an* mofo elevated. This meteor is dis* 
iingiiished fiom real lightning by not being accom. 
panied by thunder, or rather, these lights are the re. 
ffection of lightning at too great a distance for ns to 
hear the ihimdcr-tiap which follows. 

The tlyiiig-dragoii, the dancing.goat, the burning 
beam, and v arions other meteors, owe thehr names to 
the singular appearance which they present. They 
are only gions and viscous exhalations which ferment 
in the humid regions of the lower sky, and which being 
prrss«*d in several directions by the agitated atnios. 
idiere, assume different bguret to whi^ people give 
these extraordinary names. Hxt>erimenlalistt have 
Imitated these pbenomefia, by the combination of ter. 
tain inflammable snbstanies. 

Of all the nocturnal phenomena, none ansiimre 
remarkable or brilliaht^ ^than the aurora borealis, 
northern lights, which evW generally seen from the 
beginning of autumn, till the commence oh nt if 
spring, whiMi the weather Is calm and serene, and 
when the light of the moon is not great. The aurora 
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borealis docs not at wa> s appear Ibe same. Com^i|l|r 
towards micinighty a is perceived sometiiiag^ rd» 
sotnbliiifi; the lit si bieaking of day. Scimetimcb also 
we observe streams, and sudden shoots of light, and 
white and Inniinous clouds which arc in coiistaut 
motion. But when the aurora borealis shews ittci/iii 
lull perfection, we almost alwoys see durinii mild 
weather, towards the north, an obscure space,* a 
thick and dark cloud, the upper part of which is snr- 
rounded by a white and iuoitnous border, from which 
rays, brilliatil jets, and resplendent pillars proceod, 
w hich every moment as they rise, assume red and yeU 
low colours, then meet, uni to and form thick and 
luminous clouds, and at length termuiale in variously, 
coloured clouds, white, blue, fiery red, and the most 
bcjutilul purple. 

How great is the maguilicenoe of God I Kven night 
itself fwoclaims his majesty. How can we complain 
that at this season the iiignis are gradually liecoinitig 
longer, when they present such grand and sublime 
spectacles, that both interest our minds and our 
hearts? The phenomena which we base been dr. 
sciibifig, render the long nights of the northriii 
nations not only supportable, but even pleasing and 
brilliant. Our nights, which are much shorter, mi|fht 
still procure us very diversliied pleasures, if we would 
be attentive to them Let us accustom ourselves to 
raise our minds and our hearts towards heaven, and 
soar in thought beyond mooiii and stars unto our Ore. 
ator; reflect upon his grandeur, and adore him in si. 
leuce, when the sublimity of the night shall fill oursouls. 
For thou, O Iwiord, art great 1 The solemn siiiliiesi of 
^ night attewta thy power aod love. The moon, 
ynTcatl) revolving in the aaure plaids of heaven, dis. 
Unlays fby majesty. AU the host of stars*flaming in the 
lirmament prafse and celebrate thee; and tim paler 
light of the aurora borealis, streaking the eveningsky, 
manifests the perfcctioiia of our God. 
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AmphilnouM Animals, 

BrsiDcs qiiadinpods, birds, and 6 Ui, iWro is a 
fcprcit's of animat, uiucli can live either on th<‘ cnith, 
or ill the nater, niul ih on iliis arrouiif ternicd amphi* 
bions. Tho uiiimaU of this cIbm are all cold blondiHl, 
and have something forbiddiiir in their look and tigun*; 
(heir roloar is dark and disagieeable, and 111(7 
an unpleasant smell, aith a hoarse voice; and many 
of them are vunumo«is« Instrad of bones, they hasn 
'Only raitiUges; their skin in some iiistaiiies is 
smooth, in others covered with sralus. Most of them 
Jive ronceaitd in dirty, snainp} places; sotno am 
viviparous. Theso lust do nut hatch their oivii egi^s ; 
but abandon them to the warmth of the air, or water, 
or lay them on a diinglitll. Almost all this species of 
animals live upon prey whiih (hey obtain vith< r by 
1 hi ir supi lior stniivith or runnitig. They can long 
'lUppoit famine, and in general tire a very lahormiis 
life. Some of them walk, others creep, and this 
ditrcrciice occasions ihepi to be divided into two 
classes. In thu first class may be enumerated those 
which have feet. The tortoise, which is in this class, 
IS cov<‘red w ith a strong shell resembling a buckler ; 
land (ortois(n> are smaller than those that live in (he sea, 
some of which aro 6 v«» ells long, and weigh from 
Aht to nine hondrsnl pounds. 

^riiere aie several species of lisards; some wifii 
smooth skins, others are covered wiih scales; and 
some have wings, and are called dragons. Amongst 
those that have no wings, are tim crocodile; cuimcle^, 
which can live six months without food; and the saillil 
inatidcr, which can live in the (ire for some time with^ 
out being roostinied, bveanse the cold and slimy flui^ 
^hich it throws out from all parts, defends it from the 
HdlDcts of the heat. Of all these animals the crocodile 
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h Uic most formiildhlc; it first prociM*cl'i from an ojm; ■ 
not larj;L'r than that of a gooRc^ ainl atUnis to tlfo ins* 
inetisf li‘ti«;th of Irom to thirty foot. .It is crool^ 

voracious, and oxtretm ly ruiintin;. 

Scrponts form iIk* second cla»s of amphibious ani. 
mals. They ha\c no feet; but crerp .iloiti; by a 
wiiidini; vermiciildr motion ; by uifatis of the scales 
and rinfij'* that cover their bodies; and tMr*spi)i«il 
vertebrae have peculiar sli uettire to favour tills mo« 
lion. Some serpents are said to poises-* the p/operty 
of fuctnaiitij; birds, and the small creatun^s they 
to prey upon ; these, seized uritii a sudiltu fear at tlm 
sight of the serpent, and perlidps stiipitied by the 
poisonous and fietid exhaliiUoiis it emits, have no 
power to lly, and fail ati easy prey into ihe i;<tpi<ig 
throdf of their adversary. The jaws ot MTfieitis can 
be opcMi*‘d to such ait extent litaf ihe> are a'lie to sual« 
low animals of a larger bulk than ilieir ovtn h'^atis. 
Some serpents have Ungs In choir mouths resetiifdiiig 
their other teeth, and they ad as a sort of dart which 
they can push in anil out as they pleast'; and b> this 
means they insert into the wound which the^ iiuiko, n 
poisonous humour, which is ejocUd from a little hag 
placed at the root of the tooth. Thl^ puison his thu 
peculiar property of only being hurtful to [larts wlnire 
the Uesh has been woui|decl, lor it may be taken in., 
ternally without danger. The serpents thus armed, 
form but about tbo tenth p irt of the w hole species} 
none of the others are venumotta* though they dart at 
Bieti and animals with as much fury as if the> ruuld 
hurt them. The ratUu.snake is by far tho most dan* 
gerotts. It is commonly from three to four feet long, 
an|| about as thick as ifae thigh of a man. Its smell is 
sCrong ami disaaroeable i and ir seems as if nature had 
^migiu'd this, as well as its rattles, to warn men of its 
approach that they might hare time to avoid it. This 
reptile is most fmrtout when tormented by honger, or 
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H^en it rafn^. It ocYer bitf^a till it hts coiled itself in a 
c ircle; btit it assumes this form a ith incredible quick* 
ness : to coil itself up, to rear Itself upon its tail, to 
dart upon its prey, to aound it and to retire, is but 
tiH* a oik of a moment. 

Perhaps it a ill he asked, arhy God has created a 
species of animal that only seems to exist for the tor* 
nient and destruc lion of man ? This and similar qu( s* 
tioDS shear that ae only think of ourselres, that ae 
are too hasty in formingoiir judgments, and too much 
disposed to blame the a oiks of God. Considered in 
this point of viea, such questions are very reprehon* 
sible; but if are ask them for the pur^ioseof being 
more convinced of (ht wisdom and goodness of God 
in the tCorks of the creation, they are not only com* 
mendable, but absuliitity necessary tor every refl(*ct« 
ing person to a^k. To (hose then who enquire for 
the sake of information, and further advancement 
ill the things of (fod, 1 wish to address myself. Per* 
haps it may app ar to you, that such creature^ as 
lizarch, and serpents, could not have been created for 
the geiieial good of the aortd. But this is a rash 
opinion; for If amongst amphlttioiis nnimals there arc 
some which dd too much mischief, it is certain that 
the greater part of them ere barm lees. And is it net 
a proof of God*e goodness, lhai eol more than the 
tenth part of serpents are eenomoos? And even 
those tihii*h are* mtulileeooSt have thstr bodies* no 
formed, that it Is gMMlljypoaalhle to escape their 
attacks. Thus, Imwever tbrmldahiO Is the rattle* 
snake. It caenet conceal itew]pp»o#eh i ilk odour and 

K lesi giving sufficient wamMgifla Is diso Vrorthy of 
akk, ghat Providedee Hasioppofed to ihiodangefiiiis 
animal in enemy ahho to* hon^iieri it. The' sea.ho * 
every where seMcsrhmldtvottrsIf'wtth evMity: andoi 
chttil Is strong enougbto kill the most leihrihle of these ^ 
vOptHov, for u eery lAghc btdd Mth d^ktieks aevosr 
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their backs^ almbat iiiManily kills them- Besidrs^ it 
Diottld be exiremeljr unjust only to dwell upoA the 
miBchief these creatures may do us, without consider, 
ifig the ndvantaf^es which they actually procure us* 
Some of them art* betieficial as nourishment; others 
supply us with medicjues; and tin* shell of the tortoise 
is useful for many purposes. In short, the wisdom and 
goodness of God are not less con.spicuous in this, than 
ill all other parts of the creation. To reflect upon hii 
diritip perfections, to admire and to adore them, is 
our duty when we see animals which appear to be in. 
jurious to ua; but never let us romplaiii of his 
arraiigemenis, or ihurmur at hia dispensations; it 
would be still more culpable with regard to these 
creatures, because our faculties are too limited to 
comprehend the varions uses for which they may bo 
designed. > 


SEPTEMBER XXVll. 

Ptrftctiom af the Wwk$ of Ood. 

What can equal the perfections of the works of 
Qod; and wjio can describe the infinite power which 
It displayed In them f It is net only that their ini« 
menaityyi nnmber« and tariety fill us with admiration i 
but each/work, in partmular is fur^ned wiik such in. 
finite art) Ibailteacbis peffieeft in-Jts kind» and the 
atenderfnl pcopenteii intid^ rtgnU^rity of the smallest 
prQtliictuniss:fdi|pliiy ithe boundlNs Intelligence asid 
ermidiwe of these Aotlier*; \Ve are justly aston* 
Ishfd at the .didiTOiii nfii which t the moderns have in* 
v^odv.endiibjriiiflaiiq of irWeliAhey execute.thiogf 
tknt wnuhl 'have appeared t# ear anccatoiy as super, 
(natural* iWn mciasaee the >the breath„ a^ 

dtqrth.nf hodiesi «e knew ihe orbila nf the stars; 
And we tmn direCl'lKediirioof riTera;.we can elevate 
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iH^ ifv4y aiicl {Clform m^ny oih^ works wjj^leH 4o 
'SifeniMr fa (he huiiiiin ttniSfliKiliidilif^* But whl|i arct 
u llii> iikirf Miionv of nt4n, hb most m^giwficniit aii4 

krliatiriil ()rodu<uoii% in Ciitnparbon iif the least of 
Itie works of (I(hP IIo\i neak and imp rfect imitiu 
hon tar briaw th«* original! l«et the most 
^ineni artist exert all his skill to give his aork a 
pleaHiiig and us* fnl form; let lutii polish and perfect 
|t hkIi all his art and care . and afUr all his labour, 
indiibtryy and cOortif let him examine hia performance 
ihfmuh the minosf upe, and i»c‘e ho^i coarse,ill.shaped, 
and loiigh, it mil appeat * He wilt dUcorer how 
great is Its want of regnlaiit) and propoition! But 
whethoi we < xamme the woik> ol the eteinal God 
tbjkOttgli a mirioseope, or with the naked eye, they 
bear thamlnniest examination, and the closeat iiispec^ 
tion; the) aie always admirahle, alssa^^ beautiful, 
of an exquisite form and order, of an lucomparahle 
a)rminetr). 

Dttiue wisdom has formed and arranged a)l (he 
parts of e\ i) bod) with inticute ait, and wonderful 
l^rmuuy and propoilion. Siuh is tl»o prcrogatiee of 
dplimitcd powei, that adiairallie order reign^ ibiooglu 
out ttie cieoiion ; f lom the gieaitest to the most minute 

g mductioiib of iiatuie, all U harmony; everv {thing 
^ So well umnocteit, that no xoid h perceptible, 
in the vast cnitenatlon of created heiintsr nert a siQglA 
link 19 wauling; iioihing le out of plaqe oi* aefectjvp, 
oxory thing U necesenry to theporlvrfipn of the wko|e|, 
gPMi each t part, separntely consId^Yad, wrU be found 
wHoct In Itself* It Is hnpo^sMMe to drsryibe (hiQ aojii* 
Mew hMities, (he eyer vijcy|ng ehnniif, the 
(linlly htriMlfd shade* e| qpionring, the rich hu^a 
Mi mveCHWed nrumenU of the meadown and the xal\ 

a g of the mduntalnk and the focists; of the pUnYy 
Ibe fieaeret > Ihdhniw nhtogle of God 
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hat Bot its peculiar charactcriatte beantjr * fr fliBt 
which is the must useful^ at the same time the* tfiellt 
pleasing ? What an astenithing variety of 
iigureS) oad dimensioiis> do we not dhedver in the 
inaiitmate part of the creation ? But a still greater 
div0r<»ity is observable amongst animated beings^ and 
yet each tndividoal is perfect in Us kincK without any 
thing to add or diminish. How powerful and intinUo 
then mn^t be that being, by a single act uf whose wilt 
so many creaiares rose into existence* 

But to admire the grandeur and power of God, ne 
need npt go back to that remote pciiod of time, wbeU| 
at hU word, every being arose out of nothing, every 
thing was created in an instant, and in a moment afa 
tallied its full perfection. Do ife not now behold at 
the return of each sucoeedlng spring a new creation ? 
What can be more admirable and striking, than the 
nfvoliition which then fakes place! At the close of 
autumn, thevaUcys, the Helds the meadows, and the 
forests gradually droop, and appear to die; nature 
during thivwiiitcr, loses all her beauties; the very 
animals languish, the little birds bide themselves, 
and no longer pour their sweliing notes through tfad 
groves, where not a green leaf is a<wn,*bot alf* Is dl# 
sect, and nature mourns her faded chhrtun. iTct kt 
this votyr time a secret power is working far her tmto* 
vation without our being conscious 6f its iiiAnenee; 
life again animates the torpid bodies, and they are pfb* 
paring to undergo a kind of resurrection. 

How can wo so often witness this magnificent spkb. 
faeie^ without admiring, in humble adwraliod, tile 
powNsr anil gloiy of the eternal God, who hot giveo^p 
tbfvdfees their toiiage, to the dpwers tbetf biAat| 
f agvasice; to the woods, and to the meadoWS, iheir dp« 
iighttbl verdure; and who has caused bteof, wIqM: 

dit to spring up from the earth, to make'glad'ttHi 
(Militkd itAbi f O Xibrd, how great nod mahlfdld aib 
V VoL II, N 
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Ihy norks! thou hnvt nude them all uilh vrlsdom : 
the citrtli is full of thy riches; I will iioier rorliiiebe* 
neiitli the shade of a spreadiii*; tree, kml \iew the fields 
f(ay with flowers, the corn waving in rich luxuriance; 
0 p sec the distant foiests, without joyfully rc'metnbcT. 
Su:; that It is niy (iod and heavenly protector who has 
thus clothed the creation in beauty. 


SEPTEMBER XXVllI. 

This is the blessed season in which the Divine good¬ 
ness lavishes upon us fruits of ercry kind in plentiful 
nbuiidaiirr. The charms of summer are succc^cded 
by solid enjoyments ; dtlicioiis fruits replace the faded 
flowers. The mellow apple, whose golden brilliancy 
is Heightened by the rich streaks of purple, weigln 
down the branch which bears it; the luscious pears, 
and pliiiiis, whose juiie is sweeter than hoiuy, display 
their beauties, and invite us to pluck tlieni.** How 
inexcusable and selfish are those people, who at (ho 
sight ul all these blessings, which the muni licence of 
God bestows upon them, never have any good thoughts 
arise in th( ir souls, nor endeavour to sanctif) the plea¬ 
sures of autuiiiu by reflecting on the kindness of their 
God! 

Ifow wisely has the Creator distiibub'd fruits in (he 
dideieiit s(a*>uns of the year! Though siinimvr and 
autumn are generally the timts when natuie produces 
these rich gifts; wlu ii the assistance of art we can ob. 
tain them both in spring, and in winter, and our ta^es 
may thus be provided with fruit alt the year roomL 
As’carly as the month of June, nature produces of liei^ 
self, unaided by art. rasplx^rrics, gooseberries, atV. 
cherries. Tha month of July furnbhes our tabled 
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with peaclicg, apricots, and some kinds of pears. Iti 
August fiuits appear in the moat lavish piofdsion; 
iigs^ Ute cherries, and a variety of delicious pears.' 
Srptemher gives us grapes, winter pairs, and apples ; 
and October yields more varieties ot the same kinds of 
fruits. 

Thus iiatoie distributes her gifts with (he wisest 
occonoiny, bu that without having (htni in too. great 
abuiKiaiico, wc enjoy an ample sarn ty, and constant 
6ticc«'iMoii. And though, as winter appi'D irhi s, ilie 
ituinber and vaiiety of fruits begin to rliiainisii. we 
•are still able to preserve many of them for ism* doting 
the wholoof this season. Vrosidi ncc has ni't designed 
nun to be fdle, but has intended him to be Always 
activ4*, and to labour and supply liib wants ; hence he 
has distributed his blessings with such df\< isil\« and 
has so formt'd them, that if proper care is not taki ii 
to preserve them, thev will spoil, and be of no value. 

liow great is the abundance' of fruits, and tirepiO' 
fusion with which they are distributed! Though 
birds and insects are continually feeding upon ih m, 
we base yet a suflioicnt quantity IcU ior use If we 
coaid calculato'bow much truit a hundred trees would 
produce in a favourable year, wc should be astutnshed 
at the imnH'nse quantity. Why is there such abund* 
aticc of fruits if not to supply men with aoiir(shnA‘iil, 
and particularly tho«e who are poor aud di'sfiiute.. la 
giving to them these fruits so plentifully, Ibosidi^iue 
has supplied them with a cheap, uoniishin^, and si hole- 
bOiuc food, and MO agreeable that they haio no tause 
to envy the rich their seasoned and often unw hoii some 
«iaitciti* 


Few kinds of aliment are more salubrious and 
iiourisbing than fruits; and w e ought to roiisider it sit 
a meiciful care ot Cfod, that he has given them to im 
, <i» a season, when they may be used as most esceilftir 
J remedies, as well as refreshing and pleasant food 
1 N *2 * 
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Nothing h more delicious than fruity each species has 
a t 4 s<te peculiai (u itself, and it is certain the} aould 
'tosemiicb of their\alue, if (hey had ail the same t!a- 
vour; (hcii vaiiot} lenders them mote ex(|uistte; and 
delectable. Thus Ptosidenre, like a tender parent, 
not on!} prosidcs for the suppoit of hit creatures, he 
ahondtii >tcis to their pleasiites. May it b( our fondt^C 
di light, and most pleasingd tl/Vtu devote ouihIvcs to 
the service of so kind a father. Uow jn at ailt our 
happiness be, if svu give ourselscs up to him aith full 
puipose of In ait! Wbat snect luii'-oUtion, and pine 
and evalnd pleasures shall s%e then taste! 
biUht h )pes may wc not indulge for happiness in our 
luiuie eMstoiice. 


Si:PlRMBnR WJX. 

Ihfhtn oj Ptaiu^ iviitated fram the l47tA Psa!m> 

PitMsr }e the Lord, for he is Omnipotent! ife 
telle th the number of the stars, and calleth caih h) its 
naiite. 'ihoueaitli and )u heaseiis celebrate him; 
}ii^ II line is groat and glorious; the sceptre of tiis power 
lilies user}on Hith mnji sty ; cetpbrale the Alinighf} ! 

Hnite )<>ur \oitcs to bless the God ot Mercy! Ve 
who aic dks(rcs«.td, come unto him; come to }oiir 
Pathei; he is gentle, merciful, and gracious; a God 
of pence, cluirit}, and love. 

'I'he heavens become dark; but it is to water the earth 
Mitli truntul rains. Vcidun beautifies our ticlds; grass 
niid fruits 11(011; for the clouds pour from 
Im as I n the huunly of our God, who is full ot kindness. 
Let < very thing tiiat breathe^ gloniy the Loid! Bca^s 
nndhinK, fish and insects, nothing is forgotten, ^ 
the ibjects of his care, ail are nourished by his fioutiiy. 
L< t u piaise and colebiate our heavenly Father! \ 

O how he supi orts and comforts those, nho trust iov 
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his mcrcy» and confide in his power! One friend pffen 
cannot save another, and the utmost strength of maa 
cannot save him from danger. Alas! wretched is 
the mortal who <eokclh vain supports ! Put not your 
trust in prince*^, nor in the sons of men, in whom 
there is no help; but repose on the Kock ot Ages, 
} our Saviour, and your God. If is word i*» a source 
of life and salvation. O yc who are of bis covdiuiit, 
hoa* i;teat is )our happiness! Praise, exalt, and cele¬ 
brate the God of truth, and meic) ! 


SEPTEMBER XXX 
Invitation to praise God> 

Grip IT is the Lord; innumerable heavui’* .m* hi« 
pavilion ; the thunder.cioud is his chariot, and the 
lightning walketh by hi&'side. 

The lustre of the morning is but the rciloclion of the 
hem of his garment: when Ui'i spit lulour goes forth, the 
light of the sun is eclipsed. 

Praise the eternal God, ye Inminarics of hif palace ; 
ye solar rays, llame his ^lory: ThifU eartli, lift up thv 
voice and sing his praise. Celebrate him thou sea, 
foam ye billows to his honour, ye rivers pr.iise him in 
yotir course! Roar y** lions of the forests to his glory 1 
Sing unto him, ye feathered inhabitants of the air! 
Resound his praises, ye echoes! Let all nature in har^ 
monious concert chaunt his honour! And thou, O 
man, lord of this lower world, mingle thy thanksgiv. 
Lugs with the universal song! God has done more for 
thy h ^ppiness than for all the rest: He has given thee 
an immortal Spirit, which enables thee to comprehend 
th ‘ <»triictnre of the universe, and to become acquainted 
' s.h thespringsof nature. 

/Praise Mm when the sun rist^s from his ruddv* be<h 

N 3 
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and ^>.1111 fH the cast with |;lory, praisr him irhm hi* 
departingms faintly irradiatp th*' wi siprn horizon ; 
with the voic<* of imiv4T&al nature, unite thyanent^, 
fumdtohi^ t)riii'<e, Prais«* him in th«* rniii> and in 
the dr^ sedsotta ; in tite fimpe^t and in the latin ; \ihr*ii 
the snod falit, uhen Ui«' ire stops livpt^ in their conrsr, 
and nlun v< iduie enters the fare of tiio earth. ]<\alt 
him f<'r thy own ^slralien; when thou soarest up to 
him, all low de'-irrs niid ba'-e iiiclinationa shall leave 
tin heart; and thou shalt retire v\tth greater tie vat ion 
of thought and j/urity of sort. 


OCTOULU f 

A Hymn in a/ > /. 

A.LL the host*, of heiveii ;;1oiif\ the power and 
rnje'tv of the t’ri*«itor; noth all il»* sph«i«s whnli 
mhI in the immensity of «paci*, cell hi i * the »t doni 
id his wotk**. 'riie ‘•Id, the mountanis, ihe torcs's, 
and the deeps, alt rnafid h) a single a<t of his will, 
are (he heralds of his los«^ and the mc^sWiigeis of Ins 
power, 

Sh dl I alone bo silent, and not rhaiint hymns (ohis 
plaice? My soul Iona'' to soar np to his throne; and 
ihoiii;h my iaiigudae mi\ he fte'ile, my tears will 
pn ss ilu' lose which 1 ft el for tny hiareiily FAlhcraiid 
Fiotritor, Though mv tongue falter, and my broken 
arcints dei laie iny wt akness; the moat high Ood M^es 
through niy heart, and gladly receives the pure incense 
which ever burns there on his holy altar. But bow 
shall 1 praise thee, who art far above all pnaise? 
(’oiild 1 take the siin^heams for my pencil, 1 could not 
sketch .1 single ray of thy < asence. The purest spiye s 
can oMi*r thee hot impel feet praise. By what povl^** 
do millions of suns shin^ with so mncii splentloul ^ 
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Who has maikotl out tlit« uondrrfiil coursn of tium* 
rcvolvint; sphere's? What chain unites (htMrf^ anil 
Hhat po>»<>r intliiciici's thorn? It is the ba^th, tho 
Mord of Johovuh our (fod. V 

Thi‘ Lend called the vvorld**^ and lijjJ t*i«ved in 
their spheres throui^h the sparej|iA(y|u’*'yr^jrheii was 
our world produced; the Irffd^ «i.;% 1r, Ink earfftf*,- 
and the wild beasts that spoil in the foiesfs: 
CfMiiplefe all, c ame nuin to inhnbit the earlhi and re- 
ceive Joy in its piodurtions. Onr sii>ht is deii.;hted 
with Slidiiiit; atui v«iii<'d jnospecis : onr rj (s wander 
over (he t.rp‘'n plants, o*r contemplate forests that seeni 
f.( rise into the c.louds ; ih<*y the <ip.uKliiit7 dew 
dni[»S of nioininji, that water tin* llower**; or they 
[ uistie the wtndin;;s of the liotpid sirK'ani which re* 

»’ ithe trees, 

i’ > break the force of the winds, and to oiler a** the 
i <•'( l>\<ij Mews of ni'uri. ti).> inoiiMtuiiis te.ii their 

I* tf\ siinoMits, »in ' from theiii *1 I'v t'o* trire^l ‘ireiuns, 

• • 

i lie di\ \ lib >and pawned iu (d‘>, ate wa’( led by 
lain ae I di'w, .itid (lie an is Miihd with th' pintle 
Inoi /e. 

If Co! who Mireefs the priii,* to unfold a 

^leiM '.upei inidei our let t; if is he who yild*. the cars 
td coin, and tin;;e' the yirapes with their purple hue; 
«..id u hen cold descends to beniniib nature, he wi.'ps 
her in a pure mantle. I'hioin'h him, thv* liuin.ui mi.id 
penetrate'' th.’aliode of tin <iais*, rccalN the past, an. 
licipates the. (utuie, and di'-cern-. ihecvidenC'- of truth, 
from the delusion of error ; and by his power we con. 
i]uer deith, and escape from ihe tomb. ioWo (he 
niic;hty (fod of the universe then be asciibed ail 
honour, glory, and renown, for ever and ever. 


N4 
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Kffcfts of Firr, 

Noun NO ir nafuic can cacrcd thu violftit f(r 4 *c(sof 
fins and 4 * c^iktronie rapidity Mith uhich i|>nitrd 

* ''motion is al(uj;e(hcr astoiiisiiin^. 
E:/ ho » .7 jplc to thcbo ei/octs, or dvoin 

them worthy of their ol)srr\alion! Yet in our domes, 
tic aliairs we daily experience the beneficial influence 
of lire; and perhaps on (his lery account we are less 
atlenti\e. I wish, then, hi the present reflection^ to 
make my readers rail to mind this great blessing of 
Providence, and, if possible, cause them to feel its 
full value. 

One cllect of fire« and which roust be familiar to 
every person, h (hat of dilating such bodies as arc 
exposed to its influence. A piece of iron, made to 
fit a hole in a plate of mttal, so that it easily passes 
through when fold, htiiig heated, cannot he made to 
enter; but upon htiog again cooled, readily passes 
into the hole as at first. This dilatation eaus< .1 by 
the heat, is still more perceptible in fluid bodies: as 
spirits, water, and more particularly air; and upon 
this principle our thermometers are constructed. 

If we observe the efTects of fire upon compact and 
inanimate substancis, wo shall 6 nd that they soon 
begin to melt ; and are changed paitiy into a fluid, 
and parilv into a solid of a dilterent nature, it com* 
lounicatt s fluidity tv ice, oil, and all fat substances, 
and most of the metals. These bodies are rendered 
susceptible of such change*, from their canbination 
being more simple, and their particles more homo, 
geneal, than those of other bodies, 'i'hu fire cotisc. 
quetij^ly prnetrates their pores more readily, and sue. 
ecedUi sooner in separating the parts from <acb other ; 
hence some of thtsc matters evaporate when the fire 
penetrates them in too great a quantity, or with too 


1 
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much (oTce, Some solid bodies tindcrg^o other 
chaiijE;ps; sand, flint, slate, quartc, and spar, j^omo 
\itrihod in the fire; clay is covered ifi^ hton^ mar. 
Me, calcareous stones, "an ^.cj nilk, ar^chauod into 
lime. The diversity of Mse^iM^doelq^t^proceed 
from the tire, but from^e diflV;CNier^n,* y'Kr^'S of the 
bodierMWon which it Lets may pifcfiio**“ttn‘eo 
kinds of\|lccts upon/he same body ; it may fiieltf** 
vitrif), ana v'fjlire \^o lime, providetl (bat the mat. 
tor posseses the thteu necessary proppr<i»*s, of lH»ing 
metallic, vitrijKkble, and eatcaieous. Thus tire of 
iisidf p rodii fics nothing new; it only devilnios in 
bodies ttiosc principles, which before its action wore 
not porccptiblo. 

Upon fluids, fire producr<i two offocis, it makos 
thonj boil, and converts them into vapour. Thesu 
vapours are formed of the most subil** paitidis of (hr 
fluid separated by the fire; and they {mco’wl in (ho air 
because they are specifically lighter than that of lUiiU. 
in living creatures tire prudiicos (ho hcnsatioii of heat 
in every pait of the bod}'; without this oU'iiioni man 
could not preserve life; a certain do^no of heat is 
necessary to give vitality and motion to the blood ; 
for which purpose wc are constantly inhaling ficsh 
air, wiifch always contains the matter of bf*a(, unt) 
imparts it to the blood in the luiig«, wliiKt this or^ari 
of respiration expdsthe air, that has lust its vivifying 
proiiertie*. » 

The above reflection! ought to confirm in our minds 
the important troth, that Providence has i onslanOy in 
view the welfare of man, and is ever giving us proofs 
of his divine love. How nttmerous are the advan* 
tages wbieh the eflects of fire alone pr<xiire us I By 
the intimate union ef fire and air, the seasons are 
renewed, the moisture of the soil, and the health aud 
life <.f mab supported ; by the action of fire, water is 
Jt in uio'tioii; organised bodies are brought to a state 
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of p(^irpr(i(i!i; the-branch is prcvorvwl in the bud; the 
piaiit^fn (hr sct-d ; and the embryo in the esr^; it 
M*rro-t c pitpj^ic our food; roninbutcs to the tor« 
Dtafion ofinr^tN, and rcndcis them (it fur nso. 

In *vh(*n * y‘colU*i#> the diiKMcnt piopeities 

of ‘ con\inrid of the mimrrous blcss- 

'"TnlJ'rtrmt tTi uv t’icator nas t>y its means didus^l Cvtr 
■Hhe globe / a fmtli nhtcli on.'ftl* to call for>^C onf love 
and gialitiule loi the Author of t ur tind till our 

minds uith lOMtentn.ont and a pcTfect rthanct upon 
iiod. X 


Ot roRER 111, 

Thi !vstnu t ami Indinlry t\f Bads. 

Bini)*- •i'h>rd ns niinnoctnt {ilen<«ui(S, and now 
thit some oi them atr hut to dinappr ir for a Con. 
sidijahlr •‘pact* o( I ( us b<siov« a little aftendoti 

upon thrill, tliiif tliMi tiics< lire may ri join- u«. and 
in.ik<> Us tliink widi jritiiiiiU* and pUiiMiir upon (iod 
n ho IS (lit ir ('r* .1(01 as u< II ds I uis. Itisstrs pb ns. 
iiig to ohsfivrihr di(ft i< nt instincts uhiih hcii.i'^ giv**n 
to them Noni of these instincts air useless or super, 
dlions, i-nch is indrspiiisahly iirtrs*-ary to the pre- 
.'01 \ It ion and wrll of the bird , and ho wo or 

little ur ki|ou of thorn, it is siidiiteiit to gi\e the 
hii,lto->( idias oftho uisdoin and goodni'S ot God. 

Hlion s\r loUrct upon that panic olar instinct uhicfi 
incites birds to mo VO) ur may find in that aloiirjost 
cause of admitatiori. Rtiwrioiicr consinros as th.it 
corporeal motion loquires something more than mere 
strontfth, and limbs supple and well formed. It is 
not fill after many e.sf»avs and falls that ur can pre¬ 
serve our balance, ualk with ^asr, run) leap, Mt 
duun, and rise tip again : and yet to a bod) c >n. 
structed as id ours, •tbese motioos seem to be inuclL 
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ea'»i<*r than they are to birds* Thene aiiimalB also 
have only two feet^ but Ihcir bodies do notr^per* 
peiidicnisriy upon them; they project^ hefoju'as welt 
as behind, and yel a rhirkr;^ ^ili st<)n^|^iip|«ght, and 
rdn about almost as sooiyis it Voun< 

ducks whicii have lieetytutdied their 

uVlT*iiU,Q\i>ti(, and swiTn in fne water vrmi(>ftr'b<Ttiiiii; 
bt‘«*.i dirt'*t«l bv es/njde or insfruc(i<iti. <*)ihi-r' 
btids kiinw(,^*o |fsr tram their nests into the air, 
balance themselves, and pursue tin ir course through 
the air, nialyini; equal stiokes with thi ir ssin^s; 
streUh thejc^Avl, spread out then (aiU, iisin^ them 
us oars, dtiil perform lonf( vo>aj^es to countries \ety 
remote from the placspuf their iiativit;. 

liosv admirable al o is the art viiii h thev use fo 
obtain a siibsfiiteiue; an ar/ whn h lhr> bnn^ into the 
naild mtii them! CsTtain biids, thoiik;h no.* aquatic, 
iise npun iish; cofiseqnentlY they oni;hl to tind it 
moto dilhcuU to -ei/e their pr i than is the case with 
wafer-rml \V ho tenclies them tliis iiisfincl ? 'lliey 
s^iiid on the brink of the u iter, and wiuu th \ (km- 
reive at a disfancu a *Khoat at lish .idva k lui;. th*\r 
piirsne them, sktm aloti^ (tie butlace, and sadtbnlv 
plnn^in;; HI the water, sii^e upoti a tish. W no has 
Kiveii to birds of pr*'>. their pu icing eye, mui ly*, 
and wcipoiis. wiihoulwhich (lie> lonld not obtain tiie. 
means of snb'^ist ncei* Who tiMches the 
where to find froi*s and iiiseits to feed upon? To 
promiethem she most carefully traverse the iueu< 4 ows, 
and seek them in (he fun on s of the held; and she 
must prolong her search till morning, when other 
birds begin (n awake. What incredible strength the 
condor must possess, since it is said to carry oil a deer, 
and prey npan an oxt How can we rercmcile with 
the savage nature of theq'iait, (bat maternal iiis>itict 
which litakes her adopt young birds of any *-pecies, 
and not only take them under her piutcction, hut 
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lavish upon them her most tender cares! What cun. 
iiing crow ii^es, to hide the prey which she cannot 
derour^J She carefully coiiceales it lii places 

that oth(^iCr0vs are njphAi^hle to frequent; and when 
hunger agh \|i^resha'*^icT, sh^^well knons thomagaaine 
where shif p'- ‘...‘yAhcr trciVsitre. 

'* vW*"uiigliC‘^ijake many morf observations 
kind, without being at all abt^ to explah* all (he 
mysteries in (he instinct of bird^ii little that 

we know of them is sulTicieiit to dispft^e those, whoso 
minds are open to contemplate the woi is of nature, 
to follow still more noble pursuits. I^t *i^nut con- 
film oiirsolveB to tho consideration of the instincts and 
properiies of birds, which ought *only to be regarded 
as a lirst step leading to more sublime meditations; 
but let (headmiration which tlK»^c raise ih ns, elevalc 
iMir souls to the (rod from whom these animals have 
reveived all their faculties, and who has pr«*paied and 
conihiited so many things for the continuance and 
multiplication of this part of his creatures. 


OCTOBER IV. 

Animal Reproductions* 

Hbrr wc discover a new field of wonders which 
seem wholly to contradict the principles which we 
had adopted concerning the formation of organired 
bodies, it was long supposed that animals could only 
be multiplied by eggs, or by young ones. But it is 
now found that there are some exceptions to this 
g|f|||||pal rule, sinro certain animal bodies have been 
disFuvered, which may be ditided into as many com. 
plete bodies as we please; lor each part thus se¬ 
parated from the parent body* soon repairs what i« 
deficient, aud becomes a cnoipleke aaimaJ, It H now 
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Tio lonp^er doubtful iliat iho polypus belongs to the 
cJa^s of animats, though it niurh resembtes,plants, 
both ill form, and in its mode of propagatifti^. The 
hoiJius of thebi* cr<>aturea mi|}; bg either i^ross, or 
lungitudinally, and the pieces \ 4 1'rV, bec<|*!iy\So many 
complete polypi* E\e^ from -'iifo, fy *'\.ytjiart 
cut KAiJiSptn the body, one or more polypi will be jiro. 
duced; at *1 if several /ieces cut ofl be joined together'* 
by the e«tfiu itir« t>i<*y wilt perfectly unite^ nourish 
each other, and ji^'rome one body* 

This discohas giren rise to other experiments, 
and it lias b^n found that polypi are not the only 
unimal.s'which live and grow after being cut in pieces*. 
The earth-worm will multiply after being cut in two ; 
tiy the tail part there grows a head, and the two pieces 
tiien b*'Conic (wo worms. Aftw having been divided, 
they cannot be joined together again ; they remain for 
sunn, time in the same state, or grow rather snialler; 
we then see at the extremity which was cut, a tilile 
white button begin to appear, which iiicreas <*8 and 
gudiMlty lengthens. Soon after we may obiervo 
lings at lirst lery close together, but inscvisibly ex¬ 
tend on all sides; a new stomach, and other oigans 
are then formed. 

We may at any time make the following expert** 
inent with snail.^: Cut oil their heads close by their 
burns, and in a certain sj/ace of time the head will bo 
reproduced. A simtiur circumstance taki's place in 
crabs ; if one of their daws is torn oft', it will again 
be entindy reproduced. ' 

A very siouderful experiment was made by Du. 
hamei on the (high ol a chicken. After the thigh bone, 
which had been broken, was perfectly restored, and 
a callous completely formed, he cut olf all the flesh 
down to the bone ; the parts w*ere gradually repro. 
duced, and the circulation of the blood again lenewed. 
We must acknowledge then that some animals may be 
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tnttifinlird by being diYided into pieces; and we no 
Jimgt\ doubt that fhe^oung of certain insects may be 
pr«>ilurm in Uii* saiiie manner as a branch is from a 
true; thatj(l<^y nmv in piecis, and live again in 
the sraaUc ’^^'ierw^rhii iheV mav lie tiirii(*tl iiwide out 
—i ikea ij. ^ ;'t*Yn¥Sk4*io piectn. flien tuined again, and 

live, eat,"grow, andmulMpl>. Hitc a^'tf^noii 
offers it<>i*ir \ihich perhaps iiatnialist^ "an resolve 
in a sntisfaetoiy niauiter. HoX dfioiuri^.'happen that 
the parts nliich are thus cut off, Cao be again refiro. 
cliiceri ? \Ve must nuppoce that gerinbi nte distiibiitici 
toe\erj pirtof the bodv ; whilst in V'(J;ej animals 
they are only eoiitidned In certain parts, 'rhese gorius 
niitoUl thenis Isei whtMi they r«‘(eive piopvr iiuorislu 
ment. Thus, when aii aninul is cut in pieces, (he 
germ is siipplit d wifn the necessary juices, which 
would have been conveyed to other parts if the) had 
not l)(>eri diverted into a ilitierent channel. The su. 
perfliiuiis jtiicTs deveiopc those paits which without 
them would have continued attach* d to each other. 
Kvery pait of the polypus am) worm contains in it. 
seif, as the bud do* s.the ludimeiits of a tree, all (he 
viscera necessary to the atiitnal The parts essential 
to life are destiibut d throughout the body, and the 
circulation is carried on ev<‘n in the sm.allest paitiilrs. 
As %ve do not un(ler'«(and aSt the rreaiis which the Au« 
thor of itafurc makc'S use of to distribute life and feel¬ 
ing to such a number of animaU, we have no reason to 
maintain, that the creatures of which wc have been 
spenking, are the only ones whic^h form exceptions to 
the general rule. In (heir mode ot propagating. The 
f«!conity of nature, and the inlinite wisdom of the 
t >cator, always surpass our feeble conceptions. The 
same hand which has formed the pol){)usaud the worm, 
also shown us that it is able to simplify the struc. 
ure of animals. 
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The (hffam of Taste, 

Mf should puttHcss f(»w^ sourt%#)^^f pfntVp^ if wo 
}i4d oot the faculty of d'^tin^uish'r^ * ff k dif« 
fere.,' t/^nds of fuod. *]|hogrehL vatic't> ut tiuili mIiicIi 
abound Ilk <his sea'^oov wa)r natuially induce us (u le*" 
dect upon ti»8/{bu>(/ Our pleasures would be cou« 
sidf labty dimiui^ta, if (he apple, the pear, the plumy 
and the giape .il had the same flavour* The faculty 
of disliitp^iiisl^^ llii' 111 , or the seuce of tastcy is a ^ift 
ol Caod's f^uodiiebs, and a proof of his wisdom, which 
deserve our utmost platitude, 

NN hat are the means which enable us to taste and 
distinguish our food ? The tongue ih th«* principal 
organ; toi this purpose its surlace is fuinished with 
iHivous paptildc., by means of whuli we leieive the 
iutpir<^s o'l tif lasti. This structure is evident upon 
disstctinj; the tongue ; for hi\iiig taken oil the mtm* 
braiie winch covers it, nni.cioub roc^fs where the 
nerves tt iiitiiiate appear; and it is preci^^ely where 
these mnoas papiltm aie fupud that we have the sen¬ 
sation of taste, when the) are vtanting, we have no 
sense of tasting. When we put iiiuhly flavoured things 
iiiidir the tongue, we have scatcely any perception of 
them, till they are attenuated, and brought to the 
surface of the tongue, when we immcdiatety become 
sensible of their flavour, consequently the 6< iisatioii 
of tavte IS only powirfiil where the ivervous papilla 
aie in tiiegnaiest qtiaiitit), and that is in the part 
iiC'arest the thioat. 

To he still more convinced that the sen<e of UUe 
dopenrls ti} on the nerves, we have only to examine 
the foiigiic of a dog, or of a cat. In these animals 
the nervous papilloi aie «ituai< d tuw.irds the roof of 
the tongue; the fuie part being destiiti(e> whilst tiie 
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palate h covered with thems hence, with these ani. 
aialsjyhe tip of the ton^lie in ti^ot fioscepliblo of taste. 

llowVkltf^ this org^n of taste h coiistracted, all 
the parA pfiiwhich np&^^NMmist has yet been able to 
discov6]^ 7 s of iiiltntte wisdom, that 

the a’ numer of nervous fibritim 

than any otb?r part of %e and that it^* uiled 

with little poresj diat the satv^and savojiiy parts of 
food may penetrate more dA|j2jh^«s^ in greater 
abutidana>| to the nervous papillae owing 

to the same wisdom, (hat the nervu| whot^e bbn's 
spread over the palate ond throat, are'a^ltsojrytended 
to the nose, and eyes, ah if to make* these orj^aiiK con* 
tribute their share In diet«*rning our afiineiit? 
iViiotber thing worthy of admiration, is the duration 
of (he organs of taste; however tine and delicate in 
their structure, tbt^ continue longer than io^trummts 
of stone and steel. Our clothtw wear, our (h'sh deca) s, 
our bones bccouie dry, whilst the sen^c of tabfc siir. 
vives them all. 

Seeing then, that God has favoured us with faculties 
superior to all other c reatnres, let us endeavour al« 
w'a^b to caert (hem for ihebesi purposes. If wc are 
unwilling to acknowledge the wisdom and goodness of 
our Creator, who else is to render him that homage? 
Let us reflect on the abundance we receive from the 
animal, vegetabte, 'apd mineral kingdom. The hea« 
Tens and thoeartb, the air, and the ocean, contribute 
to our happiness; wherever wc go, we behold the gifts 
of God. From tho lofty summits of the mouatains, 
the depths of the Tallies, the beds of lakes, and the 
bosom of rivers, we derive sustenance and pleasure. 
Though it Is rea&anable, that should esteem and 
highly value this fbotce gift of God, ^et let us not 
prize if beyond tlm design of the Divine Gi%er. Tlie 
sense of ta»te is bestowed do ns as a means to cundurt 
hs to the noblest ends. Itow ablurd and chilpablc It 
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would bp, if wp made our cUiof hapjiirtP^t to consist in 
those plpasuros of nhich (htl sense is the orgajp: and 
to live only to eratify the palate hy savou/y vianiis 
anfl dpUci«nis drinks. I^t us shrink tTom /he irlpa nf 
reflticitii; mirselvcs to ' fpv'l! thp*|||jgjriCe, whose 
chief flelij^ht is in radiy^iid tlriiil*/ 

Ti.. 'wiiYber fhat we iia^* an tui Inopfar uaick ran 

iieveV i)< satislpd witT anv thin^ shoit of (he Snprenu. 
<iood ; a». 'jjO^hauyi true r♦Ii^h for this fifood. to be 
desirous of briiiy^ ••nirished by it, ronstiliiie'* the «»«• 
dual and felicit<y of the man and the Christuii* 

/ 
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O/VofVs (Sovcntmnii u*tth regard to \atural EventSm 

All the events which fake place in the heaviiis, 
upon the earth, and in the air, aie regulaied aeeord. 
iii^ to prescribed natural laws. But it would be 
wioin; not (o^icktiowledae the iiiftneiiccof a particular 
Providence, which directs natural things according to 
its own views, ami makes them coiictir in its designs. 
<iod makes v\v of natural causes to chastiM* or to re. 
eompetihe men : and it is thus for example, fhat at bis 
ronuiiaufl the air is pure or corrupt, and the seasons 
are fruitful oi unpiodiirtive. fie prevents or assists 
the designs of men; sometimes by winds and siornts, 
at others b> the liux and rcriiix oi the sea* It is true 
that (fod does not in general interrupt the course of 
nature; but it is iqiinli^ ceitaiii that nature cannot 
act without his will and concurrence. The parts 
which constitute the visible ssorld cannot use their 
power as they please; and Got! can influence his 
cieatures without overturning the order of nature. 
Fire, water, wind, and rain, have (heir natural causes 
and peculiar properties; and God uses them to ore. 

Vol. 11. O 
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«ute liii d«4igti8 in a mMer auiCUble to tficir oajlaiv- 
Ile ufifs the heat of th|||ba to warm aod fertlliaf the 
aarih sac employs the wiads aod the rain to pi^fy 
and cool\he >1r, but always in such a way as Pest 
suits bis tMT andoMefoSShty 

A grm^RBMM|lfCi[i£good\^ evil which we expe* 
rionce m tm«mtecnF^Tistenp, proceeds 
. rounding objects, and as God iwrests himseMal^ery 
thing which happens (o man, hl yndoub iUaiy has an 
Influence upon those objects, anePmS^ every part of 
nature; and on this are founded thK^wards which 
he promises to virtue^ and the chastn^euts with 
which he punishes vice. The one be crownswilA peace 
and prosperity; and when he pleases, sends nar, 
famine, and p|.*&tileiice to punish the otlirr. fn short, 
all natural causes aie iu the hand of God, and iuime* 
dialely under his guidance. Man himself is a proof of 
this. How frequently his industry subdues nature! 
Though be cannot change the eeiencc of things, he is 
able to make use of nattiial cmiife^'* effects rc. 

suit from them which would not have taken place 
without the art and direction of mau. But if Provi. 
deuce has In some degree subjected natural things to 
human Indusfry, how much more rationales it to sup. 
pose he reserves to himself the supreme government 
and dtrwetion of ail these things! 

From all Ibis we may conclude, that a particular 
Pfovkienen U necessary to watch over the government 
of the world. Natural causes are doubtless eiceU 
lent instruments; but to be usefql they should be under 
the ^^ctlou of a wise governor. It would be un. 
reasonable to desire that God should every instant 
chan^ the laws of nature which be has once established; 
that for instamw, a man fell into water, oc in the 
Are, he should neither be droned In the one ease, nor 
burnt in the other* tbm,it is not to be ex* 

peet9d,that Pirovideacei^ltf pneservem^whos^irton 
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their lives by tiitem|»enni€ft; or tlmt be will work 
miractei to save them from the misrortwiei whi A Hmje 
bring upon themBeives, by their own miseondact end 
folly. Bui it is our duty to attribute to tbi guerdiaii 
cares of Providence all those benOfifiel didbensations^ 
which minister to our wants, er.dlTii our hearts with 
joy; li the disorders of nature are also the effeets of. 
the powe' of God, a M may be regarded as the means 
which he uses tc ▼'■tiish men. Jt is under this Mlef 
that on the one/band is founded the efficacy of those 
pra} ers by i^dch we implore the blessings of heaven, 
peace, and iruitful seasons} and on the other oflbr up 
our thanksgivings, for the mercies whichrwe have so 
abundantly received* 


OCTOBER Til* 

The Inexhaustible Riches of Nature^ 

Natuhe is liberal to os, so abundant In re. 
sources to supply all our wants, so rich in gifts, that 
they surpass in number the drops of water in the ocean* 
How many different thiius does one single indivi. 
dual require during a life of sixty years! How mu^ 
he wants for food and raiment, for the sweeis and con. 
veniences of life, for the pleasorns, the amuietnenis, 
and the duties of society; dot to mention ^traordl*' 
nary cases, and unforeseen accidents. Every age, 
slate, and condition of life, in every comltiy^ and 
amongst every people, from the king to btg« 
par, from the suckling babe to (h^ old 
Its particular wants add necessities} what egieca 
with one does not suit another; and all require pro¬ 
visions, and different means of snbslstance. Yet we 
see nature suffices for all, and provides so fiberally 
for every wanf, |bat each individual receive* all 
that is neceisary to him. Since the iirit gge of the 
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worlds tbe eirtfi lias Qpt cpsi^ to npsii Iwf b^sonit 
the miiei are itot exhaasteil} the irt censtaatly pre* 
Tides subsistence fur a great number of creatufesi 
plants an^trees base always buds and seed, which 
germinate wpd are fisaitfol in the proper season. All- 
bountiful uatureAba c rjdfici her riches that the/ nm 
not be too much exhati?!^ in one place; ai u k wK en 
* any species of plants, fruits, oi^roTisifinSj|/wglit to 
diminish, she produces othc^rs, an fajl ie i]oe4 it so (hat 
the dehirc or uste of men shouldIcSkl them nhcit her 
productions are most abiiodant. . 

Nature is a uise economist, who taKba.C§it^ that 
fiorhitig shall be lost. She deiiTes profit from ercry 
thing. Insects serre as fooJ to greater animals; and 
these arc always useful to man in one wray or another. 
If they do not supply him writh food, they provide him 
with raiment $ or they furnish him with arms, and 
weapons of defence; and if they answer none of these 
purposes they at least procure him excellent medicines. 
If disease sweeps off some species of animals, nature 
repairs that loss by the increase of others. She even 
rnahes use of the dust* of dead bodies, and putrid and 
corrupt substances for the nourishment of some 
creatures, or as manure to the earth. 

How rich also is nature in fine and delightful pros¬ 
pects ! Her most beautiful dress only requires light 
ami colours; and with these she is abundantly pro¬ 
vided ; the scene which l|he presents Is continually 
varyingi aeeofiiing to the point of view in which it is 
seen. And while la one place the eye is crattfied with 
the mostbcaotifel forms; in another the ear is chaimf^ 
bymeTditiottS sounds, atid the organ of smell Is 
fVeshed by the roost tgreeahle perfumes. In short,^ 
the gilts of nature are so plentiful, that those w hich are 
continually nsed never fiiil. She^stributes her riches 
throughout the earth, aad diversifies them la differept 
^ouatrier^ taking from imae^ and gifing to others s 
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bjr mtmt of conmerco mcIi rolotlim Mkd ttnkt ure 
etcal»Htk*<l betweca dUUut kittgdomtf tliftti Ilfr pro* 
doctiMM pASsliig ihroogh an Infinite tmiaboi* of handsl," 
are biuch increased in ?alue by their mctdiBlve and 
continual circulation. Such, in the bands of God« 
are the ineihaustible riches of nathrei for ufalch Wo 
can be rer bo too grateful. * 


, OCTOBER Till* 

PeirifiuiioHS^ 

Thc transformation.of dSfTereiit substances from (he 
animal or vegetable into the mineral kingdom, U a 
peculiarity in natural htslory well deserving of our 
attention. Petrifactions thioia much light on the 
natural history of the earth. 

The first tiling worthy of remark in petrifactions is 
their external &rm; nhich cleaiiy shews that they 
have once belonged to the vegetable or the aniaial 
kingdom. The petrifaction of animals is not uiifri- 
quent. Aquatic animaU are found petrihed; and ii 
is not oucommun to meet with entire hshes in 
state, the least scales of which are disUiictly visible; 
and the multitude of shells and worms found in tho 
bowels of the earth apparently Converted into stone, 
IS very great; and there are besides many petriUi- 
tions of animals found, no similar "f ^ 

are at present known to eai»t. The peTrifaclioiit of 
marioe substance are found {o great abundatico iti 
variuos parts of the earth; oA the summiU of the 
lofttbsl moniKains, at an eloratfon of several thousand 
feet above the suiface of the sea; and others at a great 
depth in the earth. Various species of petrified plants 
are also met with ip ditfeneut strata of (he earth; ami 
often the impressions which they base made are only 
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teen, the eiih»teiice9 theoiielToi being destroyed* In 
•Me fdacee nbole trepi are found buried more or leM 
deep in the nrtb, and converted into a stony mb* 
itaiice; b\it SBcb petrifactions do not appear to be of 
a Tery ancient date. 

*lt asay with propriety be asked bow these petrified 
ittbitances got into the earth, dnd particnlariy 
' they could be found on the bighfst mountains? And 
how animals, which generally lire in the sea, and do not 
belong to our climate, bare been transported so far 
from tbeir naforai abode ? To explain ^is pbenome. 
non many causes may be assigned. Thesojietrifactions 
may be regarded as a certain proof that water once 
eorered the greatest part of the earth \ and as, wher.* 
eeer we dig^ whether on the tops of the mountains, or 
in the deepest mines in the earth, we find all hinds of 
marine prodnetions, it would seem as if no more satis* 
hkctotf explanation could be given. The great qoan. 
tity of petrified shell-fish found often in very high 
situations, and forming regular strata, gives ns reason 
to believe that these heights nnee made a part of the 
bottom of the sea; and It Is the more probable be* 
cause we know the bed of the ocean resembles the solid 
earth. We are yet veiy Imperfectly acquainted with 
the manner in which nature effects these petrifactions. 
It It certaifi that bodies wilt not petrify in the open air, 
because animal and vegetable snbstances are dissolved 
or become potrid in that element *, so that air mast be 
wholly or M^ally eaclndod from the places where 
the proiCiS dRPHrifaetinn is gnitig on. A diy soil has 
im||i|||||fving property. Running waters may enemst 
sil^Podies, but cafinot change them into stone; the 
eery tfmdl of the water would prevent it. A soft 
moist earth containing calcareous matter in a state of 
solutinu, most probably contrfbnics to petrifaction; 
the fluid penetrates inter the pores of vegetable and 
animat snbstanciiii, aod^be thdjr dissdlve, deposits 
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calcareoui matter^ whicli wiA awl adapts itself 
to tile substance in question. From thoabofeaoleuiit 
-we uia^r dtHluce some consequenoes whicb throw eon* 
stderam light upon the subject. All aniauils mud ire* 
getables are not equally proper to be cooyerted into 
stone; for thatq^orpose they should possess a osrtiln 
hardness of texture, whtph would present their becom¬ 
ing potrid» before they became petrified. Petrifactions 
are chiefly formed in the interior of the earth; and the 
place where they are formed should be neither eery 
wet nor eery dry. All the kinds of stones ahicb con* 
tain petrifactions, or form the substance of them, am 
the work of time, and are still daily produciag. Sash 
are the calcareous and aigillareous earths, and sereral 
others of a similar nature i and petrifled bddies parw 
take of the nature of these stones. 

Though petrifactions were of no other use than to 
throw some light upon the natural history of our globe, 
they would on that account alone highly merit our 
attention. But if we consider them as proofs of the 
secret operations and changes of nature, they will ba 
irery ns^ul by manifesting the wonderful power and 
wisdom of God* 


OCTOBER IX* 

The (tperaiione qf Nature are graiuaiu 

We may observe an admirable gradation, an In** 
sepsibie progress from the simplapt tolfce most com* 
plex perfeetioo titroogbout watovo} and there is no in* 
termediate space which has not soast charactoriiftc of 
what precedes and of wbpt foHoirs; there U ntkhor a 
void nor a breek iu the whole of aatoiu. 

. Earthy particles form the chief oomposttioii p# ^d 
bodies, and ore found in all sutotontot^^fiomniMiM by 
komanoit* From the nnioii od turth wUb satUL oifs« 
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and sulphiirii Stt, result different combioatfons of 
^arthi' moro or Irbii compound, light, or cumpatt. 
'rhcfc inteniibly lead us to the mineral kingdom* The 
dideKnt spocieik of atonea arc very iiumerooB, aod 
their iigure, colonr, siae, end hardness, are trery 
diderent. We 6nd amongst them #arious metallic 
and saline matters, from which minerals and predous 
stones are procinred. In the class of stones, some are 
librooH, and have lamhiQf, oV a sort of leaves, as slate, 
talc, litophytes, or stony marine 'plants; and the 
afuiaiithoH, or stony flower of mims; and these lead 
UK from tlire nihier«d to the vegetable kingdom* The 
plant, which st*emstobe the lowest in the scale of 
sigutatioii, is the truffle; and nest to it are the iiume. 
sous species of mushrooms and mosscb. All tbc*se 
pUnts are imperfect, and propcrl} only constitute 
the limits of the vegetable kingdom. The most perfect 
plants naiiirallv divide themselves into three great 
ramibes, wbicii aie disliibntcd oser all the earth; 
these are herbs, trees, and shritl)*!. 

The polyini** seems to partake both of the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, and forms the coiiti^ting link 
between plants and animals. 

Woriub toinmente the animal kingdom, and lead 
UK to in8fs.ts; those which are inclosed in a stony or 
scaly shell, seem to nnlte insects to shell.fish. Be» 
these, or rather next to them, is the class df 
leptiles; which, by meaiMt of the water.snaku, are 
united to fish. The fiying-fish leads us to birds. The 
ostrich, w hose feet nearly resemble those of a goaf, 
and w bich runs rather than flicti, set^ms to link birds 
with quadrupeds. The ape appeals to be between 
man and quadrupeds. There are giadations in human 
nature as in all other things; between the most perfi ct 
njlljted the ape, the number of links is icry gitau 
msny must tkeee In: between tke most peHect 
mmTw^ the lowest aofell How many between the 
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. arebaegeU and tlie Cwator of all thiagf i Htfif wm 
IIbIm* new new beauiivs, and eaaellaifiMwi* 

am perceptible; hut tn th« sidritnal leorldy them 
ftrailatioDS are concealed by an impeiieCrable 
llowever, we have the connolation of ttii4^«statidiiic 
from ReveUtioiiy that the iminenbe hpace butween 
God and the Cherubim, in filled by CbrUt, who ie God 
manifubted in the fienh. By him human uatureitgio* 
rihed aud fxalted; by him man ii elevaUid to the hmt 
rank of created bOiiigs, and U permitted even to ap* 
proach the throne ot the immortal God. 

The little wbirh we have aald reapecting them dif» 
ferent liiikn of nature, authces to show ut», that erery 
thiiigjla the univeise is blended, that all hold togethot, 
and ift onitid by the niost intimate bonds. I'hete is 
nothing without design, nothing which ib not the iuu 
niediate ellect of some preceding cause; or which du«*s 

( not deturmine the existence of soni^hiiig that is to fol¬ 
low. Nature doos iiotproci'cd by starts; every thing 
goes on gradually fiom the least to theniobt fierf^ct; 
trum the nearest to the mostdisUiit; from bodily per¬ 
fection, to mental escelleuce. But our knowledge of 
this immense chain of beings, Is still rci^ iniperlect, 
we aie |iet acquaiuCed with very lew ot tho links. 
However, defective as is our iute|ligence in th^ 
respect, it Is ample enough to give us the iiiost exalted 
ideas of that admirable senes, and iiiliuile diversity 
of beings which compose the uuiverse; and thus we 
are led to that Inhnito Being, between whom aud 
us the distaoee Is immeasurable* 4 


aCTOBEB X. 


JFoU Iff Xeaiic#. 

Turn ravuiea which the approach of %lntef Ihiakes 
'in the forests and in the gardens begiiufoow'to he'per* 
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eeifed* All pltnts, wich tbe-«xeeptioii of ft very few* 
loflt kMr oioht beaotiful ornameiila, the i#aTe»« WlMit 
is fbo Cftvsft of this cbatigf^? Thi* «iost iiatnral seemslo 
be tbc cold; for as soon as the first frost sets hi^ the 
lft0f«s begin to fall» and the %i*getables to lose their 
▼erdant hoe* This is owing to ilie clrcolatioa of the 
eap being checked hy the cold. But this is not the 
only cause of the fall of leafcs; for it takes place io 
mild winter when there is no frost t and in those trees 
which are preserved from the efieCts of the cold in 
greeo*housrs. Other causes are thciefore Instro. 
mental in stripping the trees of their leaves; perhaps 
they wither because their transpiration is not supplied 
by the necessary quantity of sap from the root. For 
it is certain that the branches increase in thickness, 
after they have ceased to grow in length. When» 
then^fore, at the time that the branches still daily 
grow, the stalks of the leaves do not increase, their 
fibres must necessarily be ditachofl from the fibres 
csf the branches, and consequently the leaves will Ibca 
fall. 

But we must not suppose that these fallen leaves are 
entirely lost, and no longer useful: both reason and 
experience inform us to the contrary. Nothiogiienshes, 
nothing is useless in the world, consequently the leaves 
which fall from trees and plants are of some ose; they 
grow putrid, and become manure for the earth. Snow 
and rain separate the saline particles from them, and 
convey them to the roots of trees; and when the leaves 
are thus strewed pm ike ground, they preserve the 
roots of young plants, form a shelter to seeds, and 
retain roamd them the necessary degree of heat and 
humidity. This is partieulaily ivmarkablc in oak 
leaves; they furnish an excellent manure, not only 
to the tree Itself, hut also to the tender idieota, and 
they tup, partieetely useful to pastures, by promoU 
tag the growBi ofUw grass which they cover* These ^ 
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-a^TaniaffOS are le ltiipoitaftt» that fallea l#am are 
neeer col lected for the perfiose of throwlog them aVaf / 
vnlesi they are in ludi abnndaDce that the grass U 
rather choaked np than nourished by then. 

* Lea?es may scree as manure in various laaya; they 
are laid in stables instead of straw, and thus make a 
very good litter for cattle: or they may be mlsed with 
othw kinds of mannre. The mould they prbdncd is 
particularly useful in gardens; where bi^s are madm 
of it, which contribnte much to the growth of frails 
and young trees. 

The fall of the leaf, in a taoml point of view, may 
be considerd as an emblem of human life, and the 
frailty ofwli earthly things. •< I am as a falling leaft 
death walks by my side; perhaps to»day I shall wither, 
and to.morrow be converted into dust! My life 
hangs by a thread, and I may lose all my beauty and 
vigour in a single moment. But, If I leave behind 
the wcll«matiir(^ fruits of love, righteousness, and 
holiness, I shall quit this world with honimr, and 
jojfttily^prepare to meet my Creator and Judge 


OCTOBER XI. 

Hiffetent Species of JSmrth, 

We can only form eonjectnres respecting the In* 
terior of the earth. Those who labour in the nunes 
have not been able to descend lower than nine hun* 
deed feet} for if they wished io penetrate deeper, 
the great pressure of the air would be fatal to them 
even if they preserved themselfee hem the water, 
which locreaaes in proportion to the descent. But 
what Is the depth Incomparison cf thestini.diameter 
of the earth? The lalerior of the eoitli meet then 
^aecesoariljr he in agieat mensiifeiinltaoiMi ^ 
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miaen (bemtrivfs have tmrtttly through th« 

^rtt^crubt. All that wo know U, th<4t abeti wr hav« 
dug (o the depth of some hundred feet, this crust is 
composed of didVieiil beds plgced one aboso the other. 
'lVt (0 strata aie much blendtd, and their diiecfioii|i> 
Siibsttmca^ thickness^ and rclatire position, vary coil* 
siderably in dillerent places* Under common rt h 
ill gardtna, clay aud fat earth are generally fbund; 
and sumetimis tlieae are alternated by layois of sand, 
clay, and marl. 

The dtsisioOf then, of these diifereiit layers is quite 
arbitrar), and they may be more oi less extended; but 
ill comparing them together, that division seems to be 
Qiofti Loiiseiiieiit Hhtch refers them to sevni classes. 

Fust, black eatth, nhicb is composed of putrid 
auimal and vegetable substances; it contains many 
salts and inflanimable matters; and is piuperly dung. 
Second, clay, ^liicli is more compact than black 
eaith, and retains Hater longer up<iii its surface. 
Thiid, sandy earth, nhicli is hard, light, and dry, 
and iieitbtr retains Hater nor ts dIssoUed in it. It is 
the poorest of all eai rhs, though some plants will grow 
ill It. Fourth, marl, which is softer, more mealy, 
and moie readily attracts moisture. Filth, bog, or 
marshy earth, hIiicIi lontaius a vitriolic salt too acid 
for plants. Sixth, chalk, which is dry, hard, and cal¬ 
careous ; yet some plants thrive in it. And. lastly, 
stony eaith. Ihe.iinoofhrjit stones, however bare of 
earth, are yet eovered with moss, nbicb is a pro. 
duction of the vegetable kingdom; aud birch will grow 
to a consideratJc height between stones, and in the 
clefts cf roqlis. 

The tliflereiit species of egrtbs of which thdie strata 
are composed, ace disposed with much wisdom; for 
only to mtotion the principal ads antages which re¬ 
sult from them, these dillmnt kiyeit of sand, of 

ate), and of caiih, favooi the passage of frtsh 
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.wAtor« which fittm thrmich thm% bermne^ iioftf*r« 
sndlsafUTwardtdUtributeil to supply the uratift of 
man and animaii. These strata also form the rest r* 

, iroirg and canals of &priiigt and foim^aitis. And it Is 
‘remarkable that these oanaUarefound In erery coantry 
upon the an* fare of the earth, and that they are corn* 
posed of a l^ht earth ; which is sometimes mixed «Hh 
a soil which is harder and more stony, and tends fiet* 
ter to pnrifi tlie nater. The dimsity of earths it 
also rcry aseftil td the vegetable kitiedum i tor it is 
oning to this, that herbs, plant*, mil trees strow 
spontaneously in certain countries, whilst in others 
they require (he assistance of art. All that art ranef* 
feet in snrh cases is to imitate nature, which has pre« 
pared for the plants which ^row of tliemf*e]vt*s, the 
soil, the nutritive juices, and the degrto of heat most 
favourable to vegetation. This variety of soils is the 
reason why some herbs, and plants, have their infer, 
nai structure didererit from others of the same species. 
It often happins that some plants will thrive in the 
same soil in which others languish; end that the same 
fruits will taste ditrerently in ditfrrent countries. 
Plants, whose roots are weak, small, and fibrous, and 
which h<sve not much sap, ought to be planted in a 
light sandy soil, that the roots may extend wftbootk 
being impeded; thet the ram may more easily pene. 
Irate, and where the roots may not meet with too 
many saline and oleaginous particles. It is said that 
lettuce, cauliliowers, salladsi &c. may bo produced fit 
to eat, in the space of forty.elght hours, if the see^ 
are previously steeped In brandy, and the soil in which 
they are sown Is mixed with pigeon’s dung, end 
powder of ahickeil lime. A certaM pfeperation Of (he 
soil Is ttndoubtfdly necOtsiAy'fOr iregetatlon. ' 

All (his shottNf make os aebnohledge tbo stlsdbm 
with which the Creator ba» disposed tho eOrtb Hfir tbo 
^better production of plants, and tbd lAgtpkmiii of hfa|^ 
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creatures. It is extremeijr unjust to compluin of the 
steritify of particular soils; for the Divine Goodness 
has aloays taken caro that tliose countries assigned to 
man fur his abode, should produce as much as is 
necessary for his subsistence; and if some soils are* 
found less frrtile than others, the Creator has amply 
comiiensaied the loss, by advaatages much more con* 
sideiable; or he has inspired man with an ardour 
which prompts him to exert more energy in their cuU 
▼itation. 


OCTOBER XII. 


Wine, 


Wins is a gift of the Divine Goodness, for nhkh 
we cannot be too grateful. God has not only given 
UH bread and abundance of aliments for our suppoii; 
he ha<i also gracinuNly provided for our pleasures and 
enjoyment; and to render oor life mon* conifoi table, 
as ueli as to contribute to our health, he has created 
the vine. 


No other beverage, natural ot artificial, produces 
eliects in the same degree as wine; it dissipates me¬ 
lancholy, and evcitis the most pleasurable sensations. 
Bread rtiakts a man able to act, but uine rencus his 
strength impaired by too much fatigue, renders his 
laboui pleasant, and gives life and energy to all his 
exertions. Spirituous liquors do not diffuse over the 
countenance that lively cheerful air, which wine used 
In moderation iniparls. 

M here reileet open God, Who has commnol* 
^UPmcb bfsneficiul properties to the juice of a plant, 
SRiittibie birth and eterPe soil. Bow much his 
dlviue goodness is manifieated in the abonitanee, and 
the taiiety of wines I The different sorts are very 
^a njgpro iit, and vary in coHmr, smell, taste, quality, 
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^and duration $ and each dimato onjoja tueh wlnea at 
are heat adapted to the nature and constitution df its 
inhabitants. But it is very lamentable to see how 
much this blessing is abused 1 Some legislators have 
interdicted its usej not from motives of improving the 
health and the morals of the people, but from false 
principles of cecooomy, or absurd notions of fane* 
ticism* To one or other of these causes mast beaU 
tribated the prohibition of wine to his followers by 
Mahomet. • « 

The adulteration of wine so generally practised, par* 
ticularly when efiected by such noxious Ingrediente 
as* lime,'white lead, litharge, &c. dtc. is highly pre. 
judicial, and often fatal In its consequences. What 
can be more cruel and horrible than for the sake of 
emoliiment, to convert what it has pleased Providence 
in bisintinife mercy and condescension to bestow upon 
us for uur comfort and support, into an unwholesome 
and poisonous drink ? Surely, hardened as is the 
heart of roan, be might feel some remorse, some corn* 
punrtiori, In thus destroying and counteiacting the 
eflicacy of one of the richest gifis of nature. A poor 
ujifortuuatc wretch, diseased and distressed, applies 
to nine as to a choice remedy whiph will relieve his 
misery and solace his affliction; out of the small piU 
lance earned by his dally labour, be purchases a little* 
portion^ and hogs himsdf in the fond hope that his 
strength will now be recru||ed^ and his pains mitU 
gated; bnt the avarice of man has tainted the source^ 
and poisoned the spring; the streams are no longer 
salnbriotts; and, instead of life-invigorating juices a 
slow poison circnlates through all hU veins. 

Wine, wbfii pure and. onadoXiefoteii, if ,a most 
valnable medicine, restores the vlgotir of the con* 
stUniion, and ^nports energy to the system | but the 
too frequent and liberal use of It is as bnctTnlf as in 
jBoderauoA It is benefidai. 


s 
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Migraticm f>/ Birds. 

Aiiovt this ftme of thf> ><»ar, in^ny of (be birds 
mbich during (h«* aumnier fiequentfctour (ifids, woods, 
Htid g^rdMiS ied^e our clitndif*, and into 

fMhcr ciinnfiics Ver)F r««w pa^s the winter with us; 
tbr prinrSpal i»pf*cie8 of (hose whah nmain, are (ho 
yillow.hanioipr, the woo(I}Hck«r, the iiuw, (he 
ra\en, thei>parrow« tbt wriii, (he partridge, thrush, 
and black hi id Most of (he rest leaee us entirely, or 
4 on( eal themselves in secure rc treats 1 hi ir migration 
Is tery woHdirful, and highly iiitt testing. 

home apeeiis, without evtr taking a high flight, or 
paitmg ill company, steer towards the south, in quest 
of the setds and fruits which thiy prefer, and soon 
return. Otheis, which are called birds of | asage, col* 
t(ct together at certain seasons, and tly iii laige 
flocks to other ciimati8, Some spenes aie satistUd 
With I assing from one countiy to another, attracted 
at certain times by the air and food; otheis cro^s the 
M as, and undertake astonishingly long voyages The 
biids of passage most known, aie the quail, the swal¬ 
low, (he wild-duck, the plover, the snipe, and the 
crane. The quaHs in spring leave the heat o^f A flic a 
for the milder temperature of Ktirojies tht^ tly in 
flocks like clouds end often through weariness fait 
into ships, where they are readily taken. Swallows 
pursue a difleient method; many of (hem cross the 
sea; and many temain In Europe, concealing them- 
seleei in hole* of the earth, or in marshes, fastening 
themaelvea iMetker, claw against claw, and bill 
agafnlf bill. They pile Hemtelves in heaps In placet 
whieb art unfrequontec} by men an^ beasts. Wild- 
dj|cbs and crams also at Ibeapproacb of winter go to 
ptaiWeteUiiiatoii tbeyaisoaibletogetberimacer. 
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. Ujo 6af^ ftud l«ftwp ^ eowMi)^ in n flock, fl^lfleh fi 
Itcnanlly nmnged in two lines nnlted In a point, 
like two tidet of a tsitncle ; otingle bird leadbig forma 
the point, and the rest follow in two llnea moreor Ie<t 
extended. The dock, or cranej which thus takel the 
lead, cats the air, and facilititea the passage of those 
which fotiowr, whose beaks mt on the tails of 
that precede. The leader holds’ his cmnoiiasloti ohi, 
certain time, and wheels from the point t6 the rekr; 
and whilst he resCf, is repISced by another. A If birds 
of liCssage, however, do not fly In tloCks^ some of 
them travel ^iitte alone, or only In company with 
thetrfhmhSes and fhmily; others pntteifisihall bodies. 
They are not long in thidr passaged U ft eatcufated 
that they can fly two hendrea miles In six hours each 
day, provided that they repose the rest of the time, 
and daring the night* According to this calculation, 
they can pass from onr climate to the equinoctial lice 
in seven or dght days t and this Is cotidmivda since 
swallows hate been seen on the coasts of flencga) el^t 
or nine days after their departure IVom Europe* 

These mlgraUons caimbt he too much admired s no 
doolit, tha altsvatioii of heat and cold, and want of 
BourUhment, warn them to change their abode* But 
how is it, that wheai the tfamperatttre of the air Is mifdw 
and they epii obtaiif food enough, they sdil go at the 
appotnM tkAtf How do th^ kniorw that they Will 
And nourilbaient, and a doe drgvec of best, ki other 
countriSfl IKThy do Ihky ait int|Mih''al the same tluief 
as if they had before omteimoOmy determined upoi| the 
precise day of thdr departurcf And hpw, io the 

imnapiisaF pomweraocuji 
questfons of a. fkh nature, nrUA 
thislnteresllnlf snldeclf^arep^^ 

Mplhhied to a saflkflmtihry memiM^ 

. Vol. II. P 







OCV«MUt XIV* 

not know toongh of tho nalvio nod lotliaci of tMno . 
nnioiidf* We nayi however^ ecknowlcdge in tlieio 
migratiOBi the wise and beneficent dlrectiona of Pro» 
videnoe* What means does not he employ to pro* 
serve and .nourish certain species of birds! 11 o# 
tenderly and carefolty he supplies their wantSf when 
their food fails In some roontries? Let us b^arn 
from thiif that every thing in the vast empire of nature^ 
is arranged with the utmost wisdom. Instinct is to 
birds what reason is to man, and dictates to them alt 
that ia necessary for their prtvervaiion and support. 
How nnfounded, then, is that uncertainty nnd dia* 
trusty which makes us doubt the cares of Piovidence I 
The Tciy fiights of the birds should instruct us iti our 
duty. Why do we so often abandon ourselves to dis* 
Couragementy doubts, and fears? Will not that God • 
who directs the birds In their distant voyaaes over 
the seas, also have as 'much love and regard for the 
beings whom he bat vonchsafed, in his mercy, to en« 
dow with the noblest facultiet and pre«emioence ? 
And shall not man, aptminted by the immediate 
word of God sovereign pf the crcniion, eiuierience 
ijie tender cares and pareuttl affectloB of W Creator? 

I will walk on my way with confideuee) God is my 
leader, and 1 will not turn aside Into crooked paths* 
He wills my happiness, and I caimpt be mlierabie 
when conducted by so kind a 1‘nlbcv**^ 


OCTOME IT, 

TwnfTMl ^veaitir (a seen In nil the pro. 
daetlMi of vu g a ia hl e kingdom, may alae heok. 
aoradtMBgpllfW vofiheoak, are remark. 

Others^ aa tho 

^ n(Pi|2loni*ni«r j aad othni% «iho 



ihattu ftttd boi.tre«4 nmr «tl«ln if^gt««d Mgbl* 
sSm «<« ksotty, wiHi » rottjKh bark, wMte «tb«it 
are tmaotb aad fin«, «• tbe mapte,' the popiai^, «b 4 
tbt birch. Seme are mad to adora tbe apartfoeiita 
of tbo rit^ wbilft etbera are emplofed in eoaunddi 
aod neeesiarjr parpoM. Some are eo delicate, that 
tbe least wind overtorot them; and others vnmq,v<Ml 
resist the riolence of the nortbem blast* Some of 
them crow to an catraordiniry height dttd thicbnessi 
and each year, hai for more than a century, coiitfi* 
bated to their also; others abquire thei^ full growtli 
fa a very few years. Pliny admired those great trees 
out of whose bark they eonstracted boats capable of 
cotiiaitiing thiity people; what, then, would he bafo 
said of those trees of Congo, which, when hoUowcdJJ^ 
form boa(s which will hoM too bnndred persons} oe 
of those trees which, acCordtog to tlw accoants of 
travellers, are elereil feel in diameter, and upon 
which they can carry from 40 to 60,0001bs. weight. 
There is one of this kind In Malabdir, which is said 
to be Sfiy loet in clrcnmlbrenee. Such is the eoeot« 
tree; It Is a tpedet of palm, and the leaves of tomo 
of them aiw so larga, that they wilt cover twcnCif 
people. The tallipot, a tree which grows In this 
Istand of Ceylon, and In height rtsemHles the ttmai 
of a sMp, Is also remarkablo for its bmves, wblohf 
are so laige, chat. It la sdd, one of them nlptie will 
shelter twenty meiifrom th^ rain; they are so pli^ 
when dry, that they may bf folded up Ilho thus; iw 
which slate they are entdMdely iij^t, and not thicker 
than a iiian*s arss* These are still to be seen op 
Mount Lebanon iwnnty.tb|eenecAtM cedars, whM 
said to be nntcs*dbleelnn« ■nhtemlist d^h# m^f 
iceft themt asserts, tb#llnf bM cMddkMi did tfrt# 
one of those ceihirsi they Me»t f pms h qt wS tti Mtof^ 
thirty CO ihlrty>»dd Isst In cii dpwf eh enh ih» TMIj|s(Ms' 
,imt in the AmSfieio tsMisdidgMiMd^ 

JP t 


M wr* 

feel in dreomference. from wMcii «re mt)r eoftjecifirp» 
tlmt Ihe reders of Ijelmnpn are not so oid as is Aw 
jported# fbouKh it is ncll Jcnodro Umt iii<iii|r tfees attain 
4 eerr great age. There ate apple«trees a thoitsiod 
jetrs oldt. 

This great difersity of trees may remiod ns of the 
Ttrietles which we dad amongst men, as to their oc* 
eafiatioas in. life, their talents, modes of thinking, 
and the services they perform. As there is no welU 
formed tree in the forest that is not*of some use to »ls 
owner, so there is no iiOrson in society aha may not 
be nsefiil In the profession which he follows. On# 
man resembles the oak bi htl 'firmness and unbending 
constancy; another compensates this want of slnNigth 
by compisisanceand address; he is all thiags to all 
men I ^aible at the willow; bearing to eveiy breath* 
Tile man of integrity will only comply with what is 
jvst and innocent; bn| lie who regards with indiffer¬ 
ence laws human and divine, will always poincide 
with that party vhieh is the strongest, wilhont troir 
bliiig hliBielf which side Is in the right* 

' However different trees are from each other, (hey 
all belong to tha Governor of the oniirerie^ aw non* 
tithed hy the same earth, refreshed by the tainti and 
chaeied by the same son* i Would to heaven that all 
metti whatever diversity there is among them* would 
unite to acknowledge ihal they aw ell alike the 
cwalnres of God, equally the subjects of his power^ 
and (he olgfdif if WajofcnUI •ollrltndet that (hty 
ewe te hlm» all .thsir eaiirinhiiieiit and ^rwervatlons 
and to hftn aen^ented Ibt tlmse facilities which dis» 
Hognish them tAdf# 11% ^ ewetnies ef the earth* 
tike cedar riidnf Mount Lebaioo» 

and tkeb<nndMk*iqo^m hiefce^ are alike noit^ 
sichf^by JtdeSioi(iSwe aMtkf ond tha rains of 
heevtWfe fl1mwMfie|ot|hNdlei|lea^ 
ihb rich it to ihe piwts Mm tn the mosi elevated. 



aiitd«xalled itiikt df ioeleift oaght Miiiiil* 

Ivnr ftnit it in* to God they owe alt their fraedeorf 
the/ ooly enjoy tt through hit permicaSoo, and oed 

moment may fee them ofertumed from tbefr 
seats, and mingling with their native dnst* 9dtsa 
* thonghts aa these would tend to represi those enMrtloM 
of pride which are too apt to poisesi their heajrtilLeiitl 
would inspire them with that submission and obediuned 
which is due to the Author and Consertelor of their 



being. 



OCTOBEE XV. 

iThmiperafare in Clisiefee 9/ the Xerth* 

At first view It would appear that the temperature 
of CounttisB depends upon their relative position to^ 
the sum since hts reys fall upon the ptaoes in the same 
degree of latitude, in a similar manner. Bpt oipe« 
rience teathes us, that cold, heat, and all variatlcnm 
of temperature, depend upon mai^ other dreaSbi 
stances. Tha seasons may be very dnittrent in pletp* 
under the tame parallel t and they am sometlfttai 
aHhe in very dlfiTerent climates. As^ then, aoeidentit 
causes may make the heat very dlfTmat in Ihn samn 
iaKtttde, and sinew it Is not alwaja inch it, from tin 
disihifoe ofthemn, wn ndhht oapjKd, it ladiillenit to 
determine predtely Ihe sOttoni and temperatma of 
every country. * 

TtovlclangeorthemnMldtni tlmdittm mildif | 
of which fingland an4 the eoeili of Ndmay ere ntiir 
doubted proofs. Thiicm mitf ^dbMlpneeoe 

near (bo tliom, ;dlins<hpli|0niwf ii gmalL 

imt this does not fiM mjpit dUtanco 

fromiand, hodion aoefatEjef thddiim l lHy ^aidtcdm. 
^atiioed in the act, aii4difkoNitll^ M l^uef 

the tea never hefngooslid 4Mtt the liOeahii^Wohit 

the wiileri tit M^eoel epwitdaf tSfdr ^ 



ppp^F 

wHU^f iMfMPfitnn. The ^iftory. • p1«tt tf dmM 
■lKVl« <fte ttnrface of the ipt, the fpreeCer is ilv 4e||Mto 
'9^ e|lMb The air is vet otily more rare* end co1dar» 
ksit*the greatest part of the heat eaasrd b)r the fe« 
tihetfoti of the sirn’s rayi tf the eirtht doea not fall 
uplHi high hills* but rematat in the plaitia* and in these 
' Ihe heat It idwajra the greatest* Qdto Is almost under 
'^hetioe-f hot from Its great eleration* the heat it verf 
moderate; aneh countries hare geiieran;^ a light and 
•ireno idr^ and a ptettj equal temperaliire* 

Bigh monatains attMt the eionde, hence K hap* 
paas that ndoi and slomis art more frequent In rnoun- 
takmnscoantrieiy than hi othdr ptaees; and.it has been 
obierred* thatUsiddem riliii in the deserts of Arabia. 
Cbaniriet which abound in eatenstee forestsare gene* 
tidljr cold ; the ice meltt there more sUnrl^r derlng the 
vlateiv braise the shade of the trees impedes the 
aclioii of the snaHt says. The lea ooeis the superior 
jmrtlofref the air. and thns retards the thaw. 

la warm cllmiites also the hiat is luadered asore 
tempemte, by tbedaye theid not beidg eery longhand 
thasun nai contliitting a great while about the 1iori« 
aoa* In colder eonntriei* the da)S ia aammer are 
aery fang, which occisiqas thh heat to be greater. 
The serenity of the sky, the clear tight of the moon, 
and the coiifintiafifie of tidByihf, render long nights 
verymppdrfoblm^ lathelartddaeiio, theseasdnsare 
not difdngidshed swSiacfrhjreummer and winter, as 
by di;^* moist, or riday wadthor ; far when it ought 
iQ he simmer, arwheif Ihd jM rises to its greatest 
lisiglitilmfathalli#mia^^ in the most 

idifUct m a a aa r paspIPi^lM* ddds satfIn, aadoontinne 
\ ^faU|klaa|fi^hi;%dhl^^ dhaa. these coaatiles, 
|||Hwi^tai|Mmqetetf<hsttA w^^^ faalstt 

tmalhfh Is idra^atfaiaMa ^Ihan^lhi dhose wlcl^ tm 
la sgtdag dim Aih i — AamlmhMBPe asogt 


tii 

la wlattr Ae Mith It #r fm 

^ 4 tep, thoogli ttldom Im oar oHoMlf b^aaiillratf AnH; 
*in ttoreaortherijr «liiMttiit fiaetct atudi dttj^ miA 
oaly tiai#f a few ftet during ^ iudlawri 

In idl 4knt amnfrmentf (lit opemiloli alidlf» 
able Wlsdpia and Ga^neu It amnifeit* I 9 llmw 
gnlating (be scMont, end Ibe teaiptratore «f dflfertat 
coanirleei the CmtorJ um readerfd tffiy |^l ^ tlM 
ttrtli At to be inliabUed by lining ciftta^* Tbolllt. 
bebitents of tbo most rtinoto rtgloai dsgoy et laaeb 
feltdty as It eottsIttentwItkliialrnatiMt artf^rdoiin* 
try hot adfanteget and dlfeiveiiUi|A wbleb :SO 
nearly balance cadb othcr^ ibal It la mkalt tw deW* 
mitiewbicb coantry desermll«|MNrfIraicat aadibere 
it no one place on tbranrliice of tbegloboi wbere (be 
bounty of Ood It not mgnilbiied* From onr diMia 
to tbe mott distant tones, bit goodnett itetrery where 
iHtplayed* All the Inbabitantt of the nnitmo •Mm 
perience hit patemel tore^ None of hit ertaiavee are 
forgotten* All that breatbe» dertte ffom Um Ulit| 
nourithmenCi jcy, and bipplaeti* 


tOCTOBEft XTU ' 

AtmM$pk§re ^ftke iShrtAk, 

TflO air with which the earth it tneiBcaanii tt not 
to pnm and tnbtlo at the eiher $ hfiii* imtegnoM 
with a nialtitttdd of <|nurtictoi nod f th a l idi c o e wMeh 
are contianalfy dclhc|M <ireni''fhe oartt Ood rflia 
walert. The air dm Mtndcds tm 

ItainMocrei^oOf at IM Bliih l|iOm the hi 
sMtopmied brihe igdoilor itaddA dfahh and lavNi* 
ii fwi utty iMoW M H Wf lii f l t 

fegr OoM mmM. Mir 

i^ntiM Mimm mwmWw li^,4PMa^ PM- 
ooiiidaOo thuh^ineinitff Juli btEMitSHde tn i dhfe i drfi H 



IIWMMilieiglit of the bect(kfiiM4SMniot 

oteond ?ery h\$h in ilie aii: ncltkpr can it belnfamd 
wilh Cfrtunfji from tbo imnUioD of twilight* hotr 
Ctr Itie mm of air citendt. Granting that Se mom- 
iiW Inilight begiiii* ani that the ovening torminatef» 
when the tan it eightten dogrew Mow the horiaon* 
and that the latter twilight Is prodnccd by the rays 
which-strike upon the earth* pmt are reflected by the 
most eWrailed j^rts of the atmosphere* many dlifleolties 
will yet r em ai n to bo explained, Howeeer this may 
boi theatoMispbere is difided into three regions. The 
lower reghmi; extends from the earth to that place 
Where the atr 4s no longer heated by the raya reieeted 
from the earth. This r^ion is the warmest, T%o 
middle region bfgias where the preceding one tsrmi- 
jiates* and feaches to the sitminlt of the highest mown* 
talns^ or evai to the most eievaled clonds; and Is the 
place where ,rain* hail* and snow are formed. This 
region is mech colder^ than the lower one* for it is 
only warmed by the rays which past directly throngh 
If. The third ttgloB is sttll colder* and dat^s from 
ilie middle one to thentmott ^ atmosphere ; 

these .hoobdarles* howeser, are ntd mbtiy aicer. 
mined* ^ 

The pdrlidei which rife from the earth into the at. 
mespherc* srsuofdiiemnt kinds; there are aqoeoits* 
earthy* metainc* and salphnioni^Articles* with many 
olhm. As soon as thaso aressoro ahandant ia eer. 
tsin distrietp tiwn ia othmsi *theto malts a great 
illversiqr ib fhaair* aod the diflhiwe is eddeat even 
at nsiaail ehmilMi* Haary alris amre isToarable to 
WsrhMih tlmW*lliat%ldeh If Sgll^ When tha air fe 
dense* It h^es i ai ti i Mj lfi in ii t s ilMitaiii^airligamc. 
sally acemptmH mm 

Ah fir tab htjamas to the hama body; 

bat this except in sandy conn. 

ti^dflually namhalaseM^ by , 



iniMPipPRnF^^ W^FltBB^fW9m^ 

fvltilag tb« lyfteoiii Md impadliig {MMutW# 
pcrftptrtcioD. When the air If ?erjr Iwtt greaVMiAi 
gttor and debiltljr are proilncedi with cnydeni peM» 
spiratioii* And when It ia thj eold| ili^Alyy ob* 
f tructicrnf^ and infiamniatiofiei are the 
The most aslubrioaf idr if that which It lii*a 
median betweea all theie eatremesb f 

It is in the atmosphere that dotids^ ralo^ ffornijK 
hail, dowt thunder, and earioas mHroce mm dnftiK* 
dered. To the atmosphere we owe tt«e mevning and 
craning twilight; as the rave of llghtati laftaeted and 
reflectedf and hent in oilbreftl dUaolhiiie In thia 
Tolume of air. We see then behwe the am rlses» and 
eidoj them some time allif he It eet Henem those 
people nho lire under the poke circtis, enjoy dering 
the winter tome rays of llgn^ Ofan while the sun is yet 
below the horiaon. The atmosphere it the htbltation 
of the winds, whieh hare to mseb infleenoe upon the 
fertility of tbe earthi and the health of man. If tbo 
air was to be In a stale of enintcrrepted^iertiiitya 
cities and prorinoet would toon be deprired of thne 
inhabitants, and etehange theirgaiety for the diearU 
deuof asleiert;,if oeomional otonna aiiMl tempeati 
did not some timet rage, and by IMir ebelltkMMi 
agitate tbe calm olri the srhole omid would becomp 
one rest sepulchre, id which amy^ liftbg cieatnre 
would moulder Into emillillatiooii i 

What great rsasosv ttnuii hme woM ld«h and to 
adore our Henreoly mitlitr for ilik*lsi|»|iy oitni^gea 
ment of natuvO; a n d dio dcIcimwIedgM Mbh ame and 
tererenee that Wtadom rashidh bha^hMfidated^ and 
directed thoTist macMimTad 4bo'wahlime^ Idrtbh 
mMiit 

iilit, tMiM» we imlwb 



OCTOBSH xriu 


PropwrtioH between Birthe emd Denthe* 


fF«At pod hat not abandoai^d (o blind tdtnnbe ihn 
Um of moR) and th4» prciomfion of tho fcnnian race*, 
bat that bo Mtehifa o%er tben with paternal carOf ia 
eaUoitf frdqi the eiact proportion In nbleb^ In nli 
agaa nod coantrieaf men enter and quit thia itage of 
matencarr so ibet Hie earfb la neither deatiintei Oor 
too fail of Iq^pabitanti. 

'The «nq(|»r of births gnoerally ezoaedt that of 
dfitbai Ibrlchubeeiioe^olttod^ that if ten persona 
dionnaiubily, fmatenor thirteeii ore bom. Tbns the 
Iminan race la cOnlionally mnitlplying* If tbU was 
nol to be the ease* and the ppoporHoti of deaths ev« 
cteded that of blrtha^ a country would be depopo* 
laltd In a few einturisty parllcolaily it tha popn* 
lation of a eonniryiOmy be effeeted byeariooa ac* 
eidcnla* The principal obafaetes to tho increaae of 
lha bunaii species tro war* pestilence^ and Ibthiof; 
Oellbacyy and crowded cities where bfleasl nt maoy 
peopU* die nS are born* •' 

HaptUmal rrgtaim proeo thnt more males than 
UMoalea are bom; the pmpiMrtion bHng nearly twen. 
leumo to twenty. Bat waft deathy and farioos ac. 
oUema to whkb men arooupoiwd, |ifei*r«''it no equality 
lotwoan tho OEOesi in towns fboioieo are eren more 


nnmeeooii bat to the eonoitytlio vmlea piopoadefntes. 

Tho'onuilmosd^tMMiort seMsety td that of fami. 
Biiy, Itoiao etfnll(fbdtiM|*lilo giestees wisdom. In 
<Wldir*ai« IbOfllM it A dompmed that only ten dill* 

Ootof dfl^r^dfi^lbor 
yv fterela only one nnr» 
t^tbwrjdhgda^bdkliif one with 
•pdiher, 4iMo«in fhwb^ldffsnt bnbt lo Imo touma 
bwljp dlifty»igof dhiMsdirijrt mlhMi^do tfso mar*^ 



J h rtpt n^ h fimmk BN iit ii l n i Bnikiw Wi^ 

riagMu M^n capable e/ hgtHikf anna* 
cofiftitalia Aba foarib pilrt V tba iiihabltaati*af b 
CQuntr^. 

campiirtiib <ba bills olT mortali^ af AM^ranlt, 
eoaatrksiy it Ssfoaaii, lhatia these'ybanwliiafc ava 
nol raaarkable for any ituMructire dniorw^ laab^bH 
an apidemk^ there diei la Tillaffea aal af 
peai^ai ana; tnsasaH lawns, ana oat af IblHf^ara; 
in mUdlNiailaa tawna, ano In twaoty-d^l ta aary 
popnloas todaiaar ctfil^'^aina in twanfy«lo«r; aaAIn 
a whole pratlnca^ ana anl af lhir(jr«ib^ ^ Onl aC « 
thousand people, IweaijMabt aiitiiiiii^;4te. Qt % 
hundred cblldrtn that yaaily die, tbM ^ ainrafa 
■tilUliarns bat saarcalyaika hi iwa>bandfad dial In 
the biffiK. Of thabaadred and wanMO wba die, 
only one dies in ahtl44ladi and ant ad dsnr bundled 
deaths, only one bappepa in talmr. » 

The fTratact mortalilT aaMngst cbildrcn is wiibtn 
the dift year; out of a tbanaand infants, two hundtud 
and iiioety«|bree die before tbtg^Ye attiBoed a yfas’s 
growth} bat bafwasn the list and second year of Mr 
age, only aiiddy 4sai of a thohsand die ; and (n tba 
thirteenth, fannientb, aaddfhreotbyaarii MnnndMHr 
of deaths is to stMill as not la etcceed two In a tbotu 
sand. This, then, ia the period of lilb in arbicbibein 
is least danger. |l bak been obserrad, tbnt« Mdia 
wonwn than,met bate attained to tbOfafeof fM 
sereniy to nlpety.yeaffIwt <bat<.fpoin*inniiliaa 
aropnan pass tadr fii|nrii«ad| yaar^ajd 
At least ibvea tbonniMFtdHi%t4fciM><a nmy ft|rf |MI 
the same tfasa npon M 

one third of that namb#^ igi,,al4hmii^ pna 
aand and eiglil^ ffki 

iitf atflliaiiania Mpi a^ 

lions in^Afriabi^anb bnnddidA wd^l»AaswMi 
and 0 aolnindMididildit^*niBM^ ^inf, 

Xhn aMifitajiiniil InleraMKidM Mwn fruMpM' 
this is, M Gad has Urn mml teiidcf salicitaikftf 



til* life of man, and that he Hoards it as being very 
preehotts; for if the* l)i Ane Wisdom had not operatea, 
how could tile proportion hotween births and deaths 
^be so equally maintained, and so admirably pro- 
* served at all times and in all places. 


OCTOBER XVlll. 

Ifdoogee m the Kingdom oj^yoiure* 

We now sen that even jheantlful Datore» nliich in 
spring ravished our sensef, and procured us so many 
diversitied pleasures, is subjecteo to the Jaw common 
of all created things. Its beauties begin to disappear, 
and eiery day brings new changes, each one more 
gloomy than the last. Such Is Urn lot of natures that 
it Contains in itself the sources of the most aiBicting 
devastations. 

What ravages are occasioned by the orerOowing of 
seas and ri\ers, heavy raifis» and the melting of ke 
and snow I W hole villages inoodated, fruit trees 
torn up, corn tields desolated, and flocks destroyed, 
present to us the sad monumefits of the destructive 
force of the elements. A shipwreck appears to be 
a less fatal catastrophe; yet some new common* 
wealth might have been formed by the men thus en« 
tombed In the deep; and Immense sums, the collection 
of ages, are lost in a momept. Whole families are 
ruined by a shipwreck t the aspect of the ocean per* 
turbed by a storm, its bilktsrs awelling with rage and 
vibite with foam; pfeiting cries of the fear*strttck 

mariners, and thg mm of* Iks vessel against some 
hidden rock^ are dreadfidly terrific! 

The calamities occaatoued by n long drought and 
intense heat are also very great* Herbs and plants 
languish, the eaiih Is^driira op, and we are nearly 



JRavagn in the Kingdom of Kotnrem d$7 

stiflfd with bnrning daft* The wafers become putridf 
and form a fatal diiuk for the drooping herds* Heat 
and putrefaction prodig^ou^ly multiply insects; which 
destroy erery thing, eat up the produce of the fields, 
and if they die to day* revive to-morrow in jiew gene* 
rations* Famine, that terrible precursor of death, 
marches with hasty strides, and pestilence speedily 
follows. One year*s barrenness, a war, ora conta. 
gioos disease, may occasion all these evils* 

What terrible wbasms and ravages are occasioned 
by an earthquake I Far within the bowels of the 
earth, the pestfiential vapouis are extricated by a 
destructive fire, which carries with it death and dit* 
may* Suddenly, and often at the dead of night, 
when nature is wrapped In sliwp, the earth bellows and 
shakes; opens and swallows up thousands of peo* 
pie* who are thus summoned, without time for re- 
pentenre, before Che throne of the Almighty! At 
the awful spectacle of nature, convulsed by earth* 
quakes and Tolcanoes* we may justly say, how im¬ 
perfect is every thing but the Creator himself! 
Many people pi^ that adoration to nature, which 
they owe to Goi( and forget that it is he who gives 
eveiy beauty and pleasnre which we enjoy in nature* 
l^et us learn the true condition of all terrestrial tUiigs 
and acknowledge the advantages that the love of GoS 
has over every thing to which onr hearts am be at¬ 
tached* To cxperlenee delight in the contentplation 
of his august attributea, to ei^e^ a portion of hfs 
grace, and to feel ihkt he ts onrsevevdgn good» is to 
triumph over alt the desniatfoiis of sMtnid* What Can 
be more proper to increaus ouv tore and onr gratitude 
for bin, tlhm to tall to^ind thoee calamities, wbleht 
his wisdom converts kito hktiiagf f These apparent 
deracinations of nature, prevent much move fatal 
evils, which would Certainly tahwfdace/'if tbedestme- 
.tive matters^ drei, and vapeheai #110 to vemaiit in- 
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doiid in ihfr bowds of (bo earth, Voleanoea and in* 
vndatlona oft«<n present to ns the most terrible cola* 
mlties; bttrniiii{ heats consume the earth in one place^^ 
whilst in another it is deinaed with walc^r. Pestitenco 
and famine swcu'p of a number of nicked people from 
the earthi and the extraordinary mortality which 
sometimes prevails amonast men^ Is a very wise means 
to preserve their number in duo proportion, and to 
prevent their population beiiia loo greato 

When we are merely spectators of the devastations 
which sometimes happen, and are not directly inter* 
ested ill them; our araii'iide to the Supreme Being 
who has spared us. should he marked b> our senii. 
ments of compassion and sympathy for the iinforte, 
naff ‘utlercrs. V\e Hhiiutd n«'Vir be inseniiible to (he 
inlsrortiitios of our fe4low.creatttrej», nor hear with in- 
dittereiice the recital of calamities, however remote 
are the people who suHereit. in the immense chain 
of ^mundane event^, there is not a single link with 
which we have not Lottie ronm«ction« more or less 
distant. Were the unfortunate people who have ex. 
porienced so many disasters, greater sinner^ than 
ourselves? Why are they fallhi, whilst we"^et re. 
main Are the regions we inhabit less coutaimnated 
by crimes, than those countries, where earthquakes 
and volcanoes makes much extensive ravages? The 
final catastrophe of uatnte will bestili more terrible to 
ua. The World is not eternal; after having expe. 
rienced a succetsios of every spegies of calamity, the 
period of its ntter desfmetietn will arrive. Nature 
now ftottvishes, but visibly grows older. It U only by 

K Ibrre, Indiistry, and Ibbotiry Aat wp now obtain from 
r, what she spontaaeoustf produced to our ances. 
rs, and what they gathered Witbovi trouble. Perish 
dm, tbott eartb, the place ef" mir pilgrimage, since 
to perish is tby desllliy! We have here no contino. 
ing eltf} let nt, tbetmiVj aesk and know the city 
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which is to come* whei€ li?es (he etonial God In tho 
nidst ot the children of hoHne&s. * 

How I mourn oter you, )e lities and dc*ola(ed 
'viltaices! How my soul longs to Uy to % our assistance* 
to delis er )ou from bondage* and to dWidi^my biead 
with your unfortunate iiihahiUtitHl Homble yonr* 
selves, ye atUicted, under the mighty arm of God* 
and biar with patience the tiiaii lo which he sull(|ecta 
you. Remember your brethren who hare eaiMrl- 
enced similar mvstortunes. They who hate boeii 
your companions in misfortune, have now their 
wounds healed* and their burned houses ebhnged into 
palace s. 

To destroy and to create* It* and will be* to the 
cud of lime* the prerogative of God. If he never 
destroyed* we should not behold new rreatures; wo 
should not have occasion for ac^ts of resignation and 
patience; we should not suflicSeiitIv feui the value of 
that religiotif which strengthens ns in prospeiity* con¬ 
soles us in adversity* and makes os sdiicrior to mis* 
fortune. 
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Cir<ulat90H ef the Biood* s 

Or all the changes which takes place in the animal 
body, none are more Important and mysterloiiB than 
the circulation of the blood. There is in this motion 
u striking giapdeur* whieh makes ns feel the limits of 
the human nn^rstaiidiog, and inspires ns with a pro* 
found admiration for the supnma lateliigeoce of one 
Creator* , 

The blood eontiosolljsoiimriiitos In oor bodies; tho 
heart* which Is the pchMJiisl organ of ctrenlalioo* is 
placed within the breast* between the two lobes of 
.the loagis it is a dnby snbstetiae* hnAbas loo Oh 
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TUies, wlilch are separated from eocli otbf'r by aTaWe. 
The heart is in continual motion^alternately contract- 
iiig and dilating. From (he left ventricle a large 
artery, called the aorta, procettls, and soon divides 
Info sorer.al branches, ^ihicli ascend and descend by 
iiinnmerable ratnirications; become binalicr as (hey 
proceed, ami penetrate every pari of the body. 
When the right veiitiicle contracts, the blood is pro- 
pelbtl into the arteries nith so much force, that it 
reaches the minutest extremities of their most rc^motc 
ramifications. This motion is called the pulse; which 
is merely (he effect of the pulsation of the heart, and 
is quicker or sIowct according to the frequency of its 
contractions. When the blood arrives at the extre* 
rnities of the Brterie<i distributed through the body, 
nature eiiiplo)s it in the ui<s<>6t manner. Certain ves* 
sels absorb (he tvatcry, oily, and saline parts. In 
some |>aits of the body, where the arteries are distri* 
buted, the secr«*tion of milk, fat, and various fluids 
is performed. ' The remaining portion of blood flows 
into the extremitits of the veins. In a manner that, 
with the aid of a microscope, we can very distinctly 
perceive the red globules rolling one after another. 
These vessels gradually enlarge In sise till they form 
very large tubes, which return the blood back to the 
right ventricle of the heait. 

The blood is then propdled into the pulmonary 
artery, which disperses it through the lungs by In¬ 
numerable small branches. It is there ex pom to ilie 
action of the air, is afterwards received by the put.* 
monary veins, and by them is conveyed to the ]f*ft 
auricle of the hvark Tbit contiacts and sends it into 
the left ventricle, which also contracting, pushes it 
into the aorta, whence U cireulatea through every 
part of (he body/ 

j^di is the admirable eircnlation of the blood in 
most iBimali. But there is still much oV 
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scQfity Id tbii Intemtliig ia<^t viih 

wopders hmi Chat prove bow locapable the humeii 
miod U of expUiniog this work of Divine Wlsdoie* 
tfow wonderful it U that the motion of the heart 
cobdouet uninterruptedly for seventy; otyhiy* or even a 
hundred 3 'eariy without that ddlcate oigah decajiog» 
or being out of place! The circnlaiion of the hlood 
is performed twenty-four times every tiouf, eonse* 
quentty, in twenty.four hours *thi» operation is per** 
formed live hundred and seventy^sia limes; and as at 
each pulsation the heart propels two ounces of blood 
into the aorta, it will he found, that tn the space of 
an hour, there passes through the heart six hnudred 
poiuids of blood. Thie alone is soAeient to esclto 
our abtonishment; but how many uondorfol tilings 
besides, take place in the circulation of the bleed, of 
which we have very Imperfect ideas ? In short, mao, 
whose dominion over the world every thing aeknow« 
ledges, is a marvellous piece of workmaushipk The 
most admirable mechanism, and corporeal beauty, are 
united iu him ; each of his members declare that he is 
lord of the creation. An innninerablG multitude of 
invisible tub($, fashioned and arranged In a manner 
that infinitely surpaeses human art and human wisdom, 
condnety an| every Wrhere throaghont the body, 
distribute, mul unleceiirepteilly cirnelate, the precidbs 
life^snslelniof fluid. In this universal motion, this 
con tinnil'ebbing and flowittgii every thing Is regular 
and admirably directed; eveiy thing is Inrits place In 
the most perfect harmony; nuthtnfl is discordant, 
nothing dashes, nothiog impedes, add nothihg pre» 
cipitates Its couiwk 

The same aAdUdbl#^ diMlafloii Chat wO obsorfe 
in afoitnals, obtlUA, ^rdoghodt nafure* The satif 
the moont and the stioni^ tbdr appointed 

revolutions, with n decminalt and nidform^iaotioo* 
There is even a coatiimnl drcahdloa id fhc pMhauts 
Yollh ^ ^ ^ 



the eir jls not onlj in perpotvel ipotioiiy iince H nerer 
ceAsH to circulate roaitd the earlh, bait trater also fcoii« 
tiniies its conne without cessation, fhe rivers poUr 
thhlr sttreamilnto the sea^ and from the vast sorfaro 
of the oceaiu vapours arl^e wl^h form cloikis; these 
are prertpinted in showers^ which pcitelrating the 
oiottnfains, form springs of water that iosensitiljr iq» 
crease till they swell into rUers, and again return to 
the parent oeedn. 

Tm earth, ever fertile, annually pfodoces flowers, 
and fruits $ add yet la never exhaut|ted, hecauso the 
continual circulation of the nniritive juices repairs i(^ 
losses, and restores to ft again what it has given <o us. 
All these revolutions of nature bring us to a fli si cense, 
which has so arranged the world, that all beings are 
contlrtuaily in action; circulate, move, and act, in 
an Insensible fabynuth of changes, till they return to 
thdr original place, and commence again the course 
which was prescribid to them. 
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Prop^riioii ofmhut Parlt^fAB Httman Body* 

Goo has formed the butohn body according to the 
wisest rules, and he has estaUisb^ the mpst exact 
proportion even tn the mludteat parts To be coiu 
vinced of this^ we have only to calculate the height 
and the bulk of the human mm certain sperific 
measures. Tim height of Che bod V if generally divtdeil 
into ten eqpal ptWtf, which, til fimtlicil language, are 
called fagei, taeAla* tl« ^ In} 

ttcdel of fMa oMamcdi. TU liMriaee chpMkemb 
tb. whol, ilia vtttgebWOftCa e tiM root oft^ 
htirontlwlbwlwod; fratb fhtdfcliMht to the upimt 
efthebCMl, tliei«ia*tin^>tUraor(ter«iaiYiilief,lit, 

Of} iriMt the MUM tlUilf td the length 
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of ilienose; 90 tliaf* from UM^ro#!! fit tlio* 

point of tfie cMai tliero Is I1i<^ tcogtli of ^0 sikI 
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low pf cl«%jipli|s,^ just n^ove the hmstp ihefpniw 

two^thlnls of ft length froftt ftbovo the 

breasf to the crown of tbeiieoili is twine that of Iho 
face, whirh It the i|flh part of fhe whole length of tho 
bodr* From the hollow between the ootlar bones to 


the breftst begins the foftrth face, which en^t at Sie 
narel; and the tifUi extendi to fhe piibla; ^ nbich 
malces altogether half the length of the body* Two 
faces are reohoned from the oeginning^pf the Ihlth e» 
the knee^ which hast makes half a face^^ Tl^rrore Ih o 
faces in the length of the leg, from below the knee to 
the instep, nbldi in the whole make nine fipres and a 
half; and from the instep to the sole of the foot, there 
is half a face, which completes the teti facie, into 
which the height of the hnman body has been divided. 

This division has been made for men in general $ 
but ill those who areef greater sfatore than Ubiial, about 
half a face more it found In that part of the body 
which is between the cheat and the pobist and It Is 
the snperlac length in this ptacig which oottilitntiW a 

^ l&heiitl&irinsareealendled saeiloyiwmast^igtkt 
horiiontgl Uoe, the dielenoe? between tlm estfcmities 
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third a face, ivhidi U atio the kagth of the great 
too; Vhe length of the Mile of the foot ii equal to a 
siatli part of the height of the thole body.^ The hoik 
of the hodjr and of the liiahs have alho their measvre. 
The thickness of thedoger is ggpeimlly the tbirty.rixtli 
part of Itt length; that of the lUtle finger is the forty* 
eig^t^ part; three times the thickness of the thninbf 
gives that of the hand; and six tames the thickness of 
the hgtid equals that of the whole body. 

Tho height of the human body Taries considerably. 
The most perfect stature is from five feet five to five 
ket nine Inches; the middle siac Is from five feet and 
an inch to five feet four \ and the little sice is below 
five feet. ^Vomeu are generally two dr three inches 
shorter than men. Their breast Is more prominent 
and ulevated, so that generally the caparify of the 
ciH»t formed by the ribs, is deeper in women, find 
broader in meu^ in prepoHioii to the rest of the body. 
Tho hips of women are much wider than those of men, 
the bones which form tho pelvis being much larger. 

Man has a greater proportion of brain than any 
animal of the same dimensions, even more than the 
horse or the ox. A man that weighs a hundred 
poundSf has usually four ponndi df brain. Infants 
bom at their proper time, generally we^[h at the most 
eight pounds^ and at the least five pounds; their 
greatest length is one feet and eleven inchesi and the 
least one foot six inches. 

The human body, considered as a whole, or In Its 
parts aeparatelyt will appear to be form^ in the 
exnekit propor^n. iTveiy thUig In It fa mnlar, 
andl emi^od with tho harmony, both with 

mapeet to lU she and l^gtiiWi and tlmsUiiatioa of the 
parts tbessMlves} «ot one of which is greater or less 
than the copnection It Jme.'with the outer parts, and 
the general utility of the ihachine, require. No form 
4sv slfoatka can, ho imngintfl mom suitable to each 
part, or more advaiitegoeiit to the whole of the mem- 
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berf. Though some varieties and irrefsiariti^ may 
appeavi such as suniitm^ and man; thaf 

do not at all destraj dmjprimdpJil deiigti of the bodf» 
But if certain dtsproporUana in the siaei Ifido, aod 
position of the pants, 1h dOilsonaiit with the ffeat rod 
for which the body was formed, they certainly diminish 
the beauty and elegance of the form# and the graces of 
the exterior* How grateful, then, ought welhformed 
persons to be; and those whose luabi are moulded Its 
just and beautiful symmetry t 
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NwigiaUm* 

To reflecling miads, the subject of nafigation may 
give rise to very important and plcaiing nmditafiofis* . 
At the same time that oor curiosity is interested and 
gratified, we gain a new source of pleasure* We ought 
not only to regard navigation on account of the ad* 
vantages wlych It procures ns; but we ought also to 
regard the mechanical part and the motion of ships. 

Is it not traly astonishing that so huge and heavy a 
mass as a ship, can float upon the eater? The weight 
of a ship it very mat, and little atteuHofi It ihqoiMfe 
to convince us, mat Its pressure on the water must be 
prodigious/ A man of war, whose eompfemetit of 
men is eight hendred, generally carries provisions 
enough to supply them with ftourithinent for the space 
of three months; and mouiiti from seventy to a hint* 
dred guns. Now allowing each ntaii to weigh one 
hnndred pounds weighty and each gun nine hundred; 
(though some weigh more thio O^Otbtb*) and suppoa- 
ing timt each man eon su mes only three poimdt weight 
of provisions in the eoorsa of the day, this veiy tuMMln* 
rate calcutation will, however, a totality of 

more than three hundred thoitnMMl ponnde. Boudes 

Q3 
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thm we tlioeld peclioDi the pejglil at tjlie '%C99^ itnlf % 
M « gti«t ftgie jit mtorleU 
to keep the i^lp ia rt|ielic; m gawaer end bell for 
the gttM I eU Hhkh fNieel^ if not eeiBeedf the pitted. 
ioe evoiwit. Yet ihi» foonnons mets of vpweids of 
ftix hundred thousend poonde erflght^ it pvt in mtion 
by a gentle bfCi/e« Ppft not thii appear intoveriv'* 
abloft end contrary to t|ie Iawg4»( patufo f 11 jif how. 
ever, perfectly natorali and thotHd the contrary hap* 
pen, U would be eery eairapr 41 nary« ^ It it not alto, 
g^her the wind thaidrivea abi^ tbit sieaat the ahip, 
with lt| wh<de cgf|9i twiina In th^ water* But how 
does so heavy n«b^ Aeplt*, How 4vin the waters 
whose pariiclci do opt adheiw together, have force 
eitmigh to sup) art such g mass i U is the edect of a 
proper baUnte; the vetiel links till tKorotviveof 
wall r nhich it disidaces it equal to it in hulk. Sop. 
pose the ship it one hundred and tuMity feet long, and 
fifteen broad, and that H sinks to the depth of two 
fitt, that IS, three thouaapd and six hondied ftet of 
water* or so mneh cargo^ aivee ona takes tiie place of 
|he other* Thus, the river ia not more burthened with 
the vesHlf. thau it wat wjitii ihCf water which she dis. 
placid* 

Formerly navlgatioo wat mach mdre dangerous and 
laborious than it fs at present* The most hardy sailors 
had iy>t confidence sufficient to venture far out in 
the open tea; but confined themselves to a»stlngalotiK 
the shore* dipce the tovfntion of the compaig^ they 
ceoss the teas with inoin eeriaioty and seci||tty« Be« 
foiwthiv happy diagtiTfiy, to a short tea voyage 
was <onalder«di tt tory w . ; * Ume of 

Hointr, it reqnited grpat propgratton, ao^ ftoteent 
delibefaiioii, befoio herq^ foald determine upon 
emsiui the Egeao tea* Xhe^ ogpediUon of Jason 
and the Afgonautei, ip^tlmlatondofColcli^l waare. 
gafdt»d with wgiidiri at ad/aaplolt that wp«|d crown 
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t1i9 aclilmi't of It wtiH ftomortttl iKrturan Bat wliot 
tr«|« til thCBt 111 cornfmiim of otmh aOiToyageil Tho 
coiiiptss eftt'bret ofeto perform tlie lOogilt voyegei; tbe 
magnetic needle tlwmye tuHiing towtfdi the norths in. 
fortne ^emvigator of the regions where he 1«» end of 
the coontrlee to whieh he dtteeti hit cooree* In the 
gloom of nightf In domly dayt* Hi the middieof the 
ocean, this losttiiiiiefit lerrethim at a golde, and leads ' 
him from otke ipglon of the globe to another. 

The adimnhigfe of narlgatioD are very great, and 
deserve otir utmost gratHiide s we are indebted to it for 
many of Che ndoetsariet of life. WHhout ifc, a e could 
not procure, Or at least not withoot great difliculty, 
those spices and medicines which we receive from 
diSereut countries* It woald be catremely Incon. 
venlent to have all our necessaries brought by land. 
The following catcolation will sufficiently prove this 
assertion. The freight of n ship is reckoned b> tons | 
and many ships are of six hnndred tons burthen * now 
a ton is ei|ual to two thousand pounds weight, tinp. 
)>osing it to be carried by laud In waggons with four 
horses i and that eoA horse would draw one thousand 
pounds wei|d^ti three hundred fonv.horsa waggons 
would be requlied, with at least as many men, to 
trankportthis load. HoW deai^ then should ae ^r. 
chase riches from distant parts ei the WoHd, and even 
some of tbe most hecessaify things of life! ^ Wd ought 
also to regard navlgafion as a dgoal tdesddg, in being 
instmuental, In the handk of Ood, to the promdtgation 
of the Gospel of Christ In the most remofh cotmliles of 
the earttu And dddldi we, WboAt. lot is dot that ot 
daily braving thomfea of tlMr*t|NWnn, tifd exposing 
onr lives to dodtinoid djangersl pbtaAi wedlfh, or 
to procure the msina of dxifleaee,^6nghh to he very 
gratefnl to the Ahntglity; tdid^iiMht Seeuve from 
such pevftoos oncoiHilert* *l!ving hhlMy In die bosom 
of onr families, wS odgbc to offinr* np to heaven onr 
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prMyenn for tboif ^bo are oblij^ed to trMrene the oeeaiiy 
and undertake distant royageiy trheilier for their prU 
vate emolumeiit or for the puMie good* 
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Beasts of Burden* 

Animals of this description do us so much service, 
and are so eatremeljr useful, that they well desec le 
a particular investigation* We are generally satis* 
ded with making them sabservient to our necessi* 
ties, either iu supplying us with food, or assistiiigiis in 
our labours with their strength; white, through Igno¬ 
rance or indolence, we neglect to consider the con¬ 
nection they have with the whole creation: and to re. 
liect upon the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
manifested in the production of these useful animals. 

Of ail domestic ersatnres* the horse is the most 
serviceable mud tractable. He sntfers himself to be 
employed in cultivating tins earth, he carries for us 
oil that we want, he submits with docility to aJI 
kinds of labour, and shares with as the pteasures of 
the chase, and the dangers of war, while he is con¬ 
tent with a moderate ai^ frugal supply of food. He 
gives Up his own being to exist only by the will of 
another; he even anticipates the commands of ids 
master; which he exi*c«te» with wonderful pramptitiiile 
and precision» he refuses ootblng, exerts all Iris 
strength, and somotimes die# io the get of obetUtmee* 
Nature hat given Mm a dls|iosllitm do love and fear 
mao, with a sensibility alive 'to the caresses wbieh 
sweeten his slavery. The hone excels all other 
animals in fineness of fignte^ Odd beauty of proportion* 
The elegant symmel^ of hia shape, and well-formed 
limhai thooutlinc of hit hand and neck, give him a 
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quick and lit«lya{»peEraii€«» admirilily nontraide^ by ^ 
(h« botdooss i»f liiicliMt; bU cftrfUge liuobtey his 
inarch 6rm and majosttes and «hco roused to action 
. every lifflb denotes his power and energy; every miis* 
cl<» Bhons his activity; and his defiance of •danger it 
expressed by the fire of hit eyo^ aod the thunder uf bit 
nostrils. 

The Of is far from having the graceful elegance of 
the horse; his largo head, his tegs too thin and short 
in proportion to Itlie bulk of bit body; the smaUness 
of hii^oarS} his stupid look* and heavy pace, would 
seem to be impim'reetioiui; but he amply comiwusatct 
his want of beauty by the important scr%icos which 
he miders to man. lie is so strong that he readily 
carries very heavy bordentt aod is satisfied with mean 
fare. Kvery part of this animal is usefuf; his blood* 
his hide, his hemf, hit fiesh, and his horns* See* are all 
employed for di^rent pui^ses. Ilis very dung it a 
most ciccllent maiiuro for the earth* in this animal 
the organs of digestiOA are very remarkable: he has 
four stomachs, the lint of which will contain forty or 
fifty pounds weight of food; the third stomach has 
ciglity.i'ight folds, which assist the process of digestion, 
whilst the stoimehof sheep and goats have ondy thirty., 
six* •• 

The ass, however despised and onproposscasiog his 
external appearance may be, has, nevertheless, fomo 
very exeelleot qualities, and is of great use. Ho is 
not impetuous and fiery like the hoese, but quiet* sim* 
pIC^, UM welt tempered* * He has no haughtiuesB, goes 
peaceably ou He way* and Imars his burden without 
noise or tmntnur; be isoempefute bulb in the quantity 
and in ibe quality of his food | being Couteuted with 
tbistleo and the commonesl herbs; be is patient, vt» 
goroiis, indefatigable, and mders bis siuter thomoet 
importaot and constant services* 

• How can ne daily use these animals, utul Aotui the 
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time tliink upon our Crettorf wlio has formrd 
them, and given them pi^eperflet by means of which 
they become so utcfnl to Oa ? It Is woKh the attention 
of a refteeting inin<l| to know; that the nmnber of 
beasts of bu^eii is mneb greater than that of wild 
beasts. Can Mre» wlthont emotikHis of gratitude, re. 
fleet upon the goodness M €?od> which has given us 
topreme dominion over ttoo ereatarei: the ability of 
taming them, and oonverUng them to the most useful 
purposes, and the po%er of enfoitliig their obedience f 
This command over animals is qua of those gifts of 
God, by which man nu^eveiy ffiomentfcel the excel* 
Icnce and superiority oi his being. Since, then, it is 
to the Almighty blmsdf, that we owe this ponei and 
dominion, bow extremely unjast it would be to abuse 
it hy our ill treatment of these crehiares, whether in 
over.werklng tliem» or in any otker way treating them 
harnhly. 
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mmer * 

* A Gahtt part of the Ibofl Intended for the use of 
mail and other nnlmals, Is at this time committed to 
the earth; and when Am farmer has sown his winter’s 
com, be begins to enj^ some repose. Ite wifi soon 
have (he gratiflcatloli of seeing bis fields spread over 
with a beaniHbl tMoiw, glVbfg promise of a pleOtjlfui 
harvest. Nature Is secretly Workingwhilst the germ 
if unfolAul; het^’oiianitioas may bo discovered bv ex. 
trgctiiig fjtmin tbe auHh edmo^' grabm which are 
btgiiftiiag to germlnafa. ''*llnro days aftm* a iced has 
beeii eown^ the jbices whbib make It swcil, are coo. 
vcyed to the gera4 add^bause ft to sproat. The germ 
if always placed at one of the eitiemitles of the seed; 
and that part of riie gtom which Is nearest the outside, 
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becomes the rt4ieU 4»f tlie hiwm plantf tvUk HM 
part whiph is towards Uki m tKp»|Nilitanea of 

the seed, becomes tbe stem, an4 the hoed of the 
plant. Twent)r*tbur hoers after <lho corn has beeis 
sown, the germ, which b^ins to pierce the coat of the , 
grate, and to ^sengege ItselC jpoti forth its root mmI 
stalk* the root is at first enveloped in a eheaihi which 
it bursty. In a few days, other roots shwetont aS the 
sides, having eatricaled tbemieitvce from the sheathe 
By tho fiBh er sikih dajTi the oem hrgint to eppeat 
w ith a small gfeen point above the grenad j it remains 
a considerabTa time in this state i fhe season 

advance^, and fine weather favoiirs> tie car hprsta 
from Us coatSf nhich hitherto had aheiteted it from all 
the rariationa temperature. 

From this consideration, we with 'propriety 
proceed to reilcct upon the nature oi human life* Our 
present existence may be regarded as the germ of a 
future life; and oor state heiw as that of our sied- 
time, when we can discover very llttlo growtiu The 
luvuriaiit ear, the ripe Sbeaews, and mature finit, we 
<aiinoC yet see, neNhyr is (be harvest to be reaped upon 
the earth. We live In hepe* Itie husbandman having 
sown his field, ahaiKlooS Ms teed tp cormpiion, to 
ram, tP Storms, and to thesan'abdat, end does not^ 
yet kodw what will be tht result i to dues U happen 
with regard to spiritual seed, l^et ns not eeolt in 
what we sew, nor be cast down If we do Hot immedb' 
ately see the fruits; neither let uS ever he weary with 
sowing to the Spirit j find perhaps onr gaud works, 
however small, Was heresfter have thp most heneheiai 
conseanenoM. Now^dhai pur grimed Is snij^ let «a 
patienfly, and wii^t wrfi tiirlp gathee 

the fruits of onr lahoor# aodsjlplSe^ ffous hnAand* 
man, M vs prgy unto upd, to crown onr hclde with 
bis bktiliigs. ^ 





OCTOBER XXIT* 
Pariicular Providence^ 


It wottid bo Tory ttnforf unato for fho world, if tbero 
wiB i^uy fotmdaHon in that principle of the incredu* 
ions, timt God It only eotiocCoed for the totality of 
beiiigS} and the preaorvatloti of M>cicty at large, but 
has no care of partimiar inctiTidiiaU. The abvurdity 
of such an opinion is etident, Bo*th the dictates of 
reason and the santimenta of religion teach u& to bo. 
Here in a whose Providence extends itself to 
every crcaluie in particular, and to every part of 
which that creature is comnosod. Let it not bo ima¬ 
gined th;^ it is beneath God to regard individuals* 
The whole universe, as well as the smatiest particle of 
dost, it nothing in comparUon of the iriliiiite Being. 
What| then, can we caU little or coiiteniptible ? is 
there not less distance between an itidtvidual and a 
whole nation, than there la between them and the 
stars, which appear so smal|^ to Che eyes of men? 
The toast roflortion sufficei ^nvlnce us that lu com* 
parisoD of that Cvod to whoid^o intnioki of years are 
no more than a dav, and the whole nniveigty as a drop 
of water compared with the ocean; there tl nothlof 
which is III itself either great or little} nor any events 
however incoosiderable it may be, that Is unworthy of 
his attention. If wo take the rnesmest plant, or the 
l||M|^insect that we can dissect, we shall discover, 
its least particles, the same wisdom which is 
WPayed in the stmeture of the a bole. The*)east 
dbie Qoni|ri|butes as much to the perihelion of the w hole 
animal, w plant, as thead do to the p^ection of the 
whole spocioi, and as the entire species does to the 
perfection of the anivme. If iheo, God has not dis. 
dallied to form these crealnret, which appear so des- 
plcabie, why diould it be considered beneath him to 
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S reserve them ? Aod If tbe parti were not complete, 
o«r could .the whole ho perfect; or how could*the 
whole species be preserred, unless that preservatiou 
extended to individuals i 

Rea$oa teadies us this, and Revelation completes 
our conviction* It informs us, that the very hairs of 
our head are numbered* Thai* the meanest part of 
our body* one of thoso hairs, tnonsands of whicfi in 
the course of our lives, we lose without perceiving it, 
or suSering any docouventence, even these are tium« 
bered. Hence, our Saviour drew ibis inference, that 
with much greater reason God interests himSelf on our 
account, and condescends to favour ns with his regard; 
and this is the more evideat. In as much as alt men 
have been redeemed by the blood of his well-beloved 
Son, and have gained new &vottr in the sight of God, 
by becoming the disciples of the blessed Jesus. O 
iKtemal Providence! 1 add» thee in Jesus Christ* 
With the liveliest emotions of gratitude, I adore and 
bless thee, OGod! Before the foundation of the 
world, thou designed my happiness; before my sup¬ 
plications could readi the throne of thir grace, or my 
grateful aspiratlDiti asetm^ to lieaven! And U it pos¬ 
sible that thou cans! now fosget me ? No! thy only 
Son, the Hteed Redeemer, has undertaken my salva^ 
tion, and suflersd even the most cruel torments on my 
behalf* Let ns, then, not be staggered by the raillery 
of vain and wicked taien. Let ns confide in that God 
wbom the infidel would persuade ns takes no care of 
his creatures. Let nt consider that we. were not 
formed for this life only, but thal wo are to live in ■ 
another woiM, wbero llie joonders of God*s grace and 
infinite power, will be opened to us in all tbdr beauty 
and splmonr. ' 
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MTOMS XXT. 

IHvifim q/ T/imft 

TfMV h ihfiiMrcd and dlfldad according to fb(> re. 
iPoUtionsof the bcimtljr Mica, patticolarly tho^eof 
the inn and moon. Tbeio two spheres have the great, 
eat inUnenoe upon thk stile if man. The revolution 
of the moon serves only to mhrk. the division of time 
upon our globe; while that of the inn is donhtlevs in. 
strnmenUl in ngnlatlng ihatdfvisloli in all the planets 
which revolve ronnd Him. 

Day li that portion of tlinef which the earth ex. 
pends in revolvtng round its Mn ath. That space of 
time during wtiirh the sun It above the boriroui is cal. 
led the arfificiai day; It is the time of lights and is 
determined li^ the Hsli^ and tl»e setting of the sun. 
The time of mrknest| when the sun is below the ho- 
rizorty is called night* Bay and night taktn together 
make the tolar day, which Is divldi^ Into twenty-four 
partS) called hours; apd < uch hodr H %iln dlvidrU 
Into sixty equal parts, called udhutes; eauli minute 
into sixty seconds; and each second into thirds, 
Thh diviilonr of the jhty Into hours, minutes, &;c. is 
indicated by the dtovemeiit of the shadow o^asiomd 
by the gnomon of w sitn.diol; or by the hands of a 
clock. MreH-eonstrueted stiti»dia1s tonstaafly mark 
the tme cltae of thesnn} hut other ^me pieces, which 
require to he regulated by the mson tioie of the sun, 
are frequently out of repair, Mott Hnropeans begin 
their day and their boors al midnight^ fiom which they 
roekon tweUo Mot IMI noon,, gad twelve hours from 
that to the tosnlog MdidtM* The Itolfans hswln 
their day at feMuset, ftom whfhh to tm foflowVng 

S siog they reekoii Ui9ttty*fouf hours. The Turks 
in their dny a qouflhf clan hoar after tun-set, from 
A they count hours ; and whm they 



are elapsed, th^ reckon twelve more loUio following 
evening, lliejefvs kegin their day at eimoscty from 
whicfi they number twelve equal houls to sun-riie, 
and as many from hie rising td his setting; consequently, 
.the hoars of their day are Iquger or phorlef than those 
of the ntght| in propojrUon as the ,day Is longer nr 
shoiUr than the night* 

A week is the space of erven dgyir A solar mdiitk 
IS Ihe time which the sun takee up In passing through 
one sign of thu eqiliae; but these months do not be* 
gin and finish exactly when the sun enters into a new 
sign. The lunar month is the sptce of time which 
elapses between two new moons, that is, tweot}«nitMs 
dai^, twelve houra^ and foity.four mluutes, 

. The solar 3 ear comprises twelve solar months, or 
the time which (be sun is iu passing through the 
tweUo signs of (he nodiac; and this is generally 
reckoned to be three huodred and 8 ixty*five d 4 >B, five 
boars, forty, eight minutes, and Ofty.seveii seconds* 
These years aie at present used by moil of the people 
of Europe. The lunar yesr is that space of time which 
comprises twelve limar months, or twelve revolutions 
of the moon round the earth. It is composed of 
three hundred aud flftfsIiBnr dbiys, right hours, and 
forty .eight minutes. The dews and the Turks 
rills yearf airilto makeit corcespond with the solar* 
year, they often intercalate a whole month* Our com* 
moo year begins ten or eleven days after the sun ban 
entered the sign of Capricorn. 

However trivial had unimportant ihcio measure* 
ments, and diyliions of thne, may uppeur in thenu 
sches, they aie still of great (fORfisqjMiic# in their ap« 
plication to the moral Mpi4^,.TI|wJhM^ da»p 
weeks, monitlis, and yeavs,, which jpomposo rim period 
of our present existencti have been gm(ed to ns,, 
that by rite proper use of out (hcultics^ We srighi fullll 
the cod of our creatioii* How, (hqnj do vre.einplop 
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ibif pr«cioQS time ? Minutts vaA eeco|iili are trifles in 
mhkh do not flmtfmwt iMIootion; yet no. 
(Mug is mora ceruiii than that he who makes light of 
minutes, will be equally prodigal of his houfa. Are 
we eren pioro economical of longer periods ? If from 
all the days that are allotted ui, wo deduet those which 
haTO been entirely lost with respect to our immortal 
eovls» how little of real and emsctifc life will re* 
main! 

How dtitreesing and humiliating. Is the reflection, 
that of the hundreds and thousands of honrs whkh 
Difine Goodness has entrusted ns with| to devote to 
the great and eternal interest of our souls, so many 
have biwn shamefully consumed in separating our. 
selves from God, the best and tenderest of fathers 1* 
How many years are passed in idleness, and in vice^ 
in gratifying oor passioni, and injuring our neigh, 
bours! Ilow inconceivably quick the few moments 
that yet remain, fly awaj! Hour after hour imper. 
ceptibly glides along, and are Irrecoverably lost; and 
an hour is much to a man oho can so easily calculate 
by hnnra, the period of his reol and nf^ctive life. 

Teach us, O Lord, so to nnmbcr w ^ys, that wo 
may apply our hearts unto wisdogta Mid that hence, 
forth wc may make a proper use of that time ohkti 
thon nmyest still condescend 'to grant us^; that so oo 
may gain a portion of grace through Christ, apd as. 
sure noto onrselves a glorious and happy etciiiily» 


eeroBEE xxrit 

The^Sdd y ^sifhwer# 

Tub that nqrs of the aundnor tan now fall feebly on 
Hie carfli: every thing li changed: that country 
whteh so laMly bloomed in verdant beauty and blusbing 
ohama, bbeoosBing poor, withered, and harren, 
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tio longer see the trees rich in hlessom^ net the sptfas 
gay With verdtffei the magniliceoce of sarattief dltJb 
played in a thoesand Tariations of ooloers^ whose rich» 
ness is reliefod hf the hcaiitifiil green of the meadows 
and waring grotee. Is no more $ the pnrplg hue ol the 
vine has fad^, and the gilded ears no longer oma4k 
ment the fields. The last leaves of the trees ani laU 
ling; the pities, the idnis, and the oaks, bend Imeath ■ 
the blasts of the fierce north wind; and the fields 
which hare lavished npon ns so many gifts# am at 
length eihaiisled. 

These sad changes must neceuarily diminish our 
pleasures. When tho earth has lost her verdure, 
gaiety, and beanty; when the fields are swampr, and 
gloominess reigns, man Is deprived of many of those 
delights that he receives throogh the medium of sight. 
When the earth is thus destitute, nothing h seen 
around but a rugged and onew'en surface. The songs 
of the birds no longer rejoice onr ears, and thiTf is 
nothing that recalls to our minds that univeisal fleliglit 
which we so lately shared with all animated beings. 
The melody of the birds yields to the murmuring of 
waters, ami the howling of the winds. Tjie fragraiico 
of the fields is gone; and the sense of feeling is pained 
by the impression of cold and humid air. ^ 

But In the midst of these gloomy prospects, we 
hare reason to acknowledge how faithfully Natuge fuU 
fits the eternal law prescribed to her; of being aseful 
at all times and seasons of tho year. Though, at ibo 
approach of winter, the country is desolatOf and 
stripped of its most beautifol ornaments, it siili pre^ 
sents to a properly organised mind the imago of bap* 
pineis. We may say with gratitude, hero we barn 
seen thO com grow# awl ihetc dry Mds clothed with 
abundant harvests $ and though the •vehards and far* 
deas are now deserted, the semombtanoo of tho pro* 
tents which we tiam received lirom Ibooi^ ioapiioi «• 

Vol. II. R 
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wMh joy, thougli we are exposed to the influence of 
the dorth wind. Thefrnit trees hare shed their leares, 
the grass of the meadows Is withered, dark cloods 
gather in the sky, the rain falls in heavy showers, the 
roads are impaired, and walking is impracticable. The 
man who has no resourtes in himself| murmurs at this 
rhange; but the pbilosopli4*r contemplates it with sa. 
tibfaction. The dry leaves and withered grass, moibt* 
eped by the autumnal rain, form a rich manure to 
lertiiiae the land. This ronsideration and the aweet 
ixportation of spring naturally ought to excite onr 
gratitude for the teudei cares of our Creator, and in. 
spire us with a perfect confidcuee in him. Whilst the 
earth has lost its beauty and external charms, and is 
exposed to the tnnnnurs of those it has nourished and 
cli'Ughted; it has commenced its labours anew, and is 
busily eniplo)( d in secret working for the future good 
of the cri auoii. 


OCTOBER XVMf 

MagHtJicettre i^f Cod dtsjdayed in Creation* 

« * 

** (toJD has manifested himself in the creation as a 
Being infinitely wise.*' There is no creature, how. 
<ver useless it may appear, which has not its parti* 
cutar destination; and all are formed in that way 
which is best adapted to answer the purposes of their 
existence. This U at least the case with all (hose with 
which we are acquainted; and by analogy we may 
conclude tt is the same with those that we do not 
know. If we begin with the sqn, and descend to the 
amallest plant, we diall bo obliged to acknowledge 
that, to be properly adapted to the end for which they 
are designed, these creatures could not be formed 
otherwise ; and that for the purpose they are to an. 
sw^r^ (key bava no tMect The least parts of every 
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matnre are eridently appropriate to lU destinal|Mi; 
they accomplish the fuoctione prescribed to them by 
nature ; and were any of Us parts to be taken away^ 
the whole animal would be imperfect^ and unable to 
fulfil the hnd of its existence* If ow wonderful Is that 
whole which rcsnits from the connection and relation 
which alt creatures hare with each other! Bachds In 
its place, each has its proper fanctions, and these aft 
essential to the perfection of tlie whole; neith(*r could 
nny of them be wanting or impcrfect| without more 
or less disorder resulting. 

If, then, we represent to ourselres the Being who 
has formed this itmomerable multitude of creatures, 
animate and inanimate; who has not only designed 
each of them to fill up certain places In the creationi 
but who has also disposed and arranged all their paits 
in a manner the best adapted to tbeir ends, without 
any thing supeifluous, without any thing defective; 
w ho, by the inclination of an Immense number of in* 
diriduais, has altogether formed a whole, where the 
most perfect harmony reigns, shall we not be struck 
with admiratiog, and pronounce with revereiitial awe, 

O the depth of the wisdom and the knowkcJgc of 
Godl*' 

** God has maolfested himself In the creatiop dl 
a Beliig fnfinitely wise.** He has every whpre diffused 
life and motion. How numerous are the animated 
bdngs his beneficent hand has produced! From the 
beginning of the world, man has always laboured to 
bei^me acquainted with the different beings that In* 
habit the earth, and to this day, he continues to d|so 
cover new tpeciec which were before unknown* Life 
is a blessing, even to the meanest worm that crawls 
on the earth ; what pleasure, then, most the Almighty 
derive from doing good, sbioe be has bestowed nb on 
so many creacurea the felicity of existence* But of 
What use would lifb be, If it wnt dbatroVed as soon m 
^ R * 
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Cf«f|fe6 ? Th« Cmtor bat token care that every cm* 
tivre thatl live long enough to fullil the end of its 
creatioa. He hat assigned to each the place It is to 
inhabit* and every individual k provided* immediately 
tipon ita entering the world, with all that is necessary 
to the preservation of its life. Many animals bring 
vsltb them Into the world, the instinct and degree of 
todttstry necessary to enable them to obtain nourish, 
nient Others, as mao, are at first supported and in. 
atnicted by their parents; and the Ciirth's fertility for 
the benefits of herluhabltants is ineahaustible: Nearly 
ill fhonsand years have elapsed since she began to sup¬ 
port the many millions of beings that live upon her 
productions; and though the world should endure 
twice six thousand years loogerv it cannot be doubted 
that a suflicient supply of nutriment would still coti. 
tintte to be afforded to the generations yet to come. 

With life, how many pleasures and delightful sen* 
salions has not the Creator granted to all animated 
beings, and especially to mao ? How magnificently 
be bM adornsMl and beautified tbe world be has des¬ 
tined for our temporary babitathm! wbat enjoyments 
be permits us to taste in social life! wbat tender, fond, 
nndTendearing ties, what affection, and sweet emotions 
cheer our hearts 1 And can ingratitude to a Being 
thus merciful and beneficent, ever debase (bo asindiof 
men who arc endowed with reason, and the faculty of 
luiowinit and loving the great Author of their oxist- 
cnco? iporbid it, heaven, and let ns acknowledge in 
joyful aeecots (hat the earth is full of tho hiessings of 
Ood, who manifests himself in the creatiton as a Being 
of all power. 

This poweiv infinite at tbo m^vemeb bonndless as 
Bh beavnis, plhinly; Ctontfosled la every creature, is 
Bro particular^jmtoptljbto the extremes, in the 
palest o^cto A oaton^ and in the least. What 
Iml aw ianaitalf powwvfnl'fieiog, sarpassHig all bur 
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man conception, could have formed tha firmament, 
that immense eilent, (hat boundlem space in vAteh 
ancb myriads of spheres continually, without inter* 
ruption, roil their rast orbs ? Who but himself could 
have so ioiq^ preserved the vast fabric steady upon its 
foundations, as if to endure for eyor, and yet Bus* 
talning a roncateoation ef motions variinl as thc^ are 
vronderfut ? Who else could have fashioned a body 
too brilliant for mortal eyes to behold, whose splen*. 
dour is ever iindioiiiushcd, and fia il at such an aufol 
elevation in (lie heavens, as at once to command the 
onirme, and receive the homage of numerous worlds 
which, ever circling round, dorive their radiance from 
this vast Ininiiiary of day ? 

Could any thing short of Infinite Power impart mo* 
tion to the earth, (be moon, and the stars; prescribe 
limits to their course, end urge their levolutioiis in 
endless sucoession f 

Are we deairons of oontklerlng the presence of Di* 
vine Power in (ho sasulloBt obie^s, we sliall hud it 
oqnally manifud, incomprebeiAle# uud wonderfu4 
as in (he grandest and most subllibn I Esamine (bo 
very dost that s^vowi the oarth; miagled with it ato 
myriads of insecla, thousands of which iinited would 
not make op the h^k of a single grain of sand; yet 
eatdi of theae has its limbs, organs, and senses; eacA 
bae Its instincts and sensations 1 and to each the love 
of life is dear, and the desire prctoTvIiig it ardent* 
View the grass of (be fields, (be blossoou of ttfo 
treea, itndy well their structure, origin, and ime; 
and yon will eveiy where throughout the vast extent 
of nature, discovef wonders, that are worthy of tislfr 
beavoaly Atttbor,^attd eppable of osHIng forth i^tlfo 
gratituye and voneiwtton wbUk a vfvt^ious and ttoblo 
mind can feel, for a^jBsing ^oia aftrlbufes fill Idm 
universe with glory, ' , 
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Iailw$ of Inertia* 

IvrRTiji is that power of rcsistancr, hy wliicli alt 
bodies have a tendency (o lemain in the state In which 
they are* When a body is at resf^ it remains so, till 
some force is applied great enough to overcome its 
resistance; and when that is accompHsbeil, it con. 
tinoes in a state of motion, from the* same law of in. 
ertia which operated when it was at rest; and It now 
resists as forcibly those bodies which would retard its 
progresb, as it lieforc resisted those which impelled ib 
to move. By this means bodies move with regularity; 
and the laws of motion and percussion may be ex. 
actly determined. 

If the heavenly bodies did not possess this power of 
resistance, they could not move with so much order 
and regularity; and they would hlways ref|iiire a new 
moving power to premrve them in moUon, From this 
it is evident that the mpiverie is arraitgcd aod governed 
by Divine Wisdom* Theremoinil Bt any part of this 
immense edifice would derange tBe svMlm Of what 
use to os would be the vegnlar itmctvifd of plaats, and 
of animals, with the admirable arrangement of the 
heavenly spheres, if none of these bodies were suscep. 
lible of motion ? How simple is this law, and how 
wonderfiti are its efieets I Such always are the wocht 
of God: the principles are beantifufly simple ; end the 
whole edifice Is as addHtablc. 

In contemplating the woibs of God, every spectator 
It not alike able to discover the fnndaoHrti^ laws 
p ttpon which most of the phenomemi depend ;nnd eon. 
scqnently they are not «q|nalW^nlde to perceive and ac« 
knowlodfpi the Wisdom winch directs them* This 
knowledge Is reserved for itm attainment of the phi. 
lotopher^ whose labonrsere thus amply repaid by the, 
puie and oneabausted deUghi which they procure* , 
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Thorp neontfi to be a certain of loertli inherent 

in the mind, eomewbat similar to that nhich obtains 
in matter. Those bodies that constantly more in the 
same manlier^ and towards the same points, acquire a 
tendency to persist in the same direction; and th* human 
mind has a similar propensity for» those actions which 
wc have often repeated in the same manner. JElence 
the dilHculty of overcoming aiqoired habits** We 
may make a most excellent use of this propensity of 
mind, by directing it to strengthen our habits of yir* 
toe. For Ibis purpose we have only to repeat very 
often, the ^same good actions, till wo are as much at*, 
custumetl to deeds of virtue, a» we befoi'e were to 
* those of vice. This is the inoire important, because, 
without trirtue, we can nevir retain a true oiid laifiug 
tranquillity. 

Whence proceed those errors wliirh we often com¬ 
mit in this respect f Why do we follow, with iiimnik* 
iiig iwrseverauco, imaginary good, which in the end 
leads to desiruetion ? Our hearts, seduced by that 
pride whieb la patnral to them, and our mtmis, daa. 
zled by the 4«oHltfal Ipstre of worldly objt cts, camo 
tt» very twlneiiiailij^ to approach the paths of virtue. 
But not Hue viofenei* s^tch we thus do to our hi* 
clfnations and paeslont di^ookrage us.' The practisers 
of vice themselves are often obliged to restiain th^ni. 
selves in their mad oarecr* and resist thwimpetuoikiiy 
their passionsi in order to procure somo teamoral 
advantage, or to sbnn some particular evil* And fMs 
violence which they thus ddhthemseives in rtoisCiiig 
their sensual desires and gratifications, mst» be very 
painful and iWfero Co men corrupted by edeminaey, 
and enervated bfdMnatioii# *On tbocontraryi wlmt 
•weet emotboirciidhruie heart mhem the soul retains 
her command over too senses, ond pheterrot them In 
Bmt sttbordinalfoo which is oodsktent with (he dignity 
of beings endowed with masonic 

lf.4 
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citing this romwindt wc At length ebtiin thet hsp;^ 
(UtCy^-wheire the eunly elefsied ftbnve the turbntmt 
legion of the paMioits, Jookt down with oompetsiOn 
upon the deluM votgries of viccv end ptfiei the mis. 
orable victipis derotcd to her chaint. 


OCTOBER XXIX. 

IFmtit o/Men^ 

No creature upon the earth lias so many wants a« 
mail. He conies into the world naked* destitute* and ig« 
fiorant. Nature has not endued him with Uiat lndttstr|r 
iind iiifciinct whiih most of thebiutv creation eiijojp as 
soon as born; she has only given him the capability of 
acquiring reason and knowledge. In some respects* 
therefore* the animals may seem to be more favoured. 
They are eatrcuiely happy in having no nted of 
clothes, instruments* and those conveniencis soneces* 
saiy to man} and in not being obliged to eaercise 
that variety of arts and occopation^ **l^*if 
we cannot procure what our neddmUes demnitd* 
They pobSi'Sb at’their birth clothings weapons, and 
every thing that they rerfuire; or* if they want any 
thing more* they can easily procure it by means of 
thvir instinct* which they havoonl^ to follow blindly. 
If they want habitations* they know instincfively bow 
to conftmet them. Do they require beds* covering* 
or clothes* they possesy^e art ,of spinning or weaving 
them* and they can eba^e tkeir old pnneiits for new. 
If they have enemies* they are f^eovided with natural 
anus for (heir defence; andnre they ill, or irotioded* 
they know how to find rmm}ieai,« Wbilst we* who 
are so much anperior to nil othev aohnals* have more 
wanti* and fse(er means of satlifyiiig; then. 

Perhaps it «UI be isked*^ whf tha Cmntni has thus 



giveQ man lest naiural* advaiitatKai tfiM h» liat lo 
bratas I and inch a qneition undoubfeadly is ajurasAla^ 
if ontezpresfed from motiTct of diaaalbuetion or mur. 
muriug. The Oiiriae WUdom is eqnally manifested in 
this as in all other things. In subjecting man lo more 
wants, God designed that he should continually exer» 
else that ratiocinative faculty, a hich is given him for 
bis happiness, and to supply the place of all the re« 
sources of the animals. And beracse wears destitute 
of the instincts which they enjoy» and that we have so 
many necessaries to answer, we are obliged to have 
recourse to onr reason, to acquire a knowledge of the 
world, and of our own particular nature, to be dili¬ 
gent, active, and labonous, to secure ourseives from 
poverty, pain, and vexation, and to render our lives 
peaceable and happy. The facidty of reason also ciu 
ables us to restrain our unruly passions, and preserve 
our minds free from the dolnsive influence of pu asures 
which might be fatal in their consequences. A fewnu 
stances will suffice to illustrate this, if could ob¬ 
tain without any labour, fruits, and the necessary 
supply of fotfd and other articles ahiLh we daily want, 
we should becOM Idle and slothful, and pass our da}s 
in uninterrupted Indolence all the faculties of the 
soul, for want of exertion, would become enfeebled 
and enervated; the links that hold society logethet 
would be broken, because we should no longer de¬ 
pend upon one aaother* and children would have no 
occasion to apply to thdr parents for support and sob* 
siitence. The whole' human race must then rriapse 
into its former barbafiim, and into a state of nature; 
each individual, like the brutes, would only live for 
himsalfs subordioatloa could not exist, abd all mutaal 
obligations and good officca moat ceabe. It is there* 
fore to oar waate tbal wo owe the dCvelopeaseDtof our 
faculties, aod tho peofogatives of Imdmiilty** They 
awaken the aactgim of our miada, giro tiem activity 
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Mil intlditrjy uid reiid«r ouiP lived more plmsant ind 
1iapt>y than tnofo of <aher aaimali. Orer very iioco«* 
'•ilit'S then, have ri'ndcrrd os sociablf^t rational, and 
orderly in oar monnorR; and have led us to the io- 
ventioii of many useful arts and sciences* In geiirrat, 
an active and IuIkii iuus life is advantageous and neces¬ 
sary to mail* It his faculties and ponecs are not ex- 
ercised| they become nseli'ts, Jie gradually gets into a 
slate of ttiipidity, ignorance, and gross seitsuality, 
n|th all tlie^ concomitant vices; whilst mental and 
bodily exertions, give ait agreeable activity to the 
whole michine, and procure as much satisfaction and 
di light, as it stimulates to industry, to science, and 
to kiionledge* 

Natuial wants, then, were necessai^ to render us 
rational, wise, social, virluouf, and tiappy* If, after 
basing been nourished nilh our mother*! milk, we had 
no further occasion for assistance or instruction, we 
should only liVu.for onrselves; team no language, nor 
make any use of our reavon; stupided, and in the pro- 
foundest ignorance both of ourselves, ami of all other 
beings, we should neither know arts, nor sciences, nor 
ever experience that elevation of snai which arises 
fiom cuitivatiiig tis iioweri, nor those sweet emotions 
of the heart w lui li tiio^e only fed who ate concerned 
for the good of others* Whi teas, in the present con* 
stitiition of things, the wants of children, and tlieir 
total helplessness when they first draw breath, oblige 
their parents to take care of thfin out of tenderness 
and compassion; whilst thf children, on their part, 
become strongly attached to their parents by reason of 
their wants; and from their fear of dangers, snfier 
themselves to be guided by them, form themselves by 
their eaampie and histiuetioiti to make a good vse of 
their.miesi, and acquire % sense of propriety of con- 
dpoh Thry thns groig np |a vlitoe^ form nsefui mem* 
ben of socielpf 4 ud am placed in a eondiltioii of lead¬ 
ing a respectable lAd hif^y life* 
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Poisming, tliMf all these a4eaQf*)(et, wtmMfPtt!' 
dlly dispense with tliose which animals appe^rto hm 
ever We hate no nrtd of furs nor of frathert to 
cotei u*), nor of teeth or claws o d<^fend us; of senses 
more aroie than we now possess, nor of instinct to en» 
able ns to procure what is necessary for our nourish* 
ment and preservation. These gifts of nature would 
degrade and reduce us to a perfection merely animat* 
Our senses and onr reason, aided by our matiual ex¬ 
ertions, are sniicient to procufe ns ciothinf, food,^ 
and every thing necessary for our nourishment and 
preservation, as well as romfort and pleasure; with 
the abundant use of all the riches so oxuberanC in the 
kingdom of nXtore. 

It is proved, then, that those wants of which so 
many people complain, are the true foundations of our 
happiness, and the best means that Divine Wisdom 
and (roodness could choose to direct the faculties of 
man to their greatest possible advantage. Thus it is 
in the power of all men, by conforming themselves to 
the views of Omnipotence, to escape much trouble 
and vexation; the great masa of misery would be les¬ 
sened, and wekluiuid have Joyful cause to acknow¬ 
ledge that the tirai “of good is much greater than that 
of evil, that oar ailUclioiii ate tempend by a thousand 
bleasinga, and that it U in the power of every man, by 
unwearied exertions, aided by virtue and lategri^i to 
reader Ms days felicitous, and his lifs ufe(bl to all 
within the circle of hii Influence* 


OCTOBER XXX* 

Utfmn vptmth Pewer tmd PruuMence 

Con shall be my song* He is omnipotenti the 
liord if hit munet Ms works aregieat; and Ms go- 
.veiniaent extends through nil the heaveniu 
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Ht ; be st)etki« and nilliona of world* riio 
into etialeoce: he threatei»> and they are reduced to 
dtttt. 

Light is his garment; his counsels are wisdom and 
truth. As God he reigns; troth and righteousness 
are the foundation of his throne. 

Monarch of all the worlds^ who is like unto thee I 
IVithoot beginning of days* and without end of timci 
thou art eternal in the heavens, the incorruptible un« 
ceasing source of glory, wisdom, and felicity. 

All (hat is, was, or ever shall be in heaven, earth, 
or sea, is known to God. He has contemplated bis 
innumerable works from all eternity. 

lleencompasseth us; he watches over us, and un¬ 
der the shadow of his wings w*o rest in safety. None 
of our actions escape his penetration; he searches the 
inmo«t recesses of the heart. 

He is aluays near uss wtien wc lie down, and when 
we rise up, he is present: He knows our thoughts 
before we are conscious of them; if we climb up to 
^ heaven, be is ihete; and though wc ahonld fiy with the 
rays of the sun to the boundarirlof the noiTerse, or 
fathom the depth of the ocean, them he Ic also. 

lie knows our atflieCioiis; he heareth our prayers, 
and sees all that passes In our souls. AU onr.good 
actions are known to him, os well as those that are 
bad; and when we are In danger of hilling, his mer* 
ciftil band upholds ns. 

From tlemi ty he has planned the welfare of maft; 
wc ham nofhiitg that dees not proceed from him; 
wc are wholly his; by hU goodness we live ; let us 
Ibereforc glorify bis name, and contlawdly sing his 

W|ttt able to comprehend and recount the gran- 
dedtSRd magniheenee of God^s creation ? Kvery 
gmib of dost displays hb power i mr^ blade ef glass 
hii wMom; and the air, the sea, the hUls, the Tal¬ 
leys, and the meadows, declare bis glory. 



A H^wm PrqiiH» 

God wMln the «arth, end spreade a eerdMt |[|?pat 
heneith oor feet llw blei»ini^ tnconpaw -vi: thf 
day and night; the corn« and the fruit of the Tine; 
joy and abundance ail flour from him. 

Nut A sparrow falleth to the earth without his will { 
and why shall man abandon himself tu Trxation; and 
not confide in the paternal cares of his God^ his pro* 
tcH;tor« and roiistaiit soppoiter? under whose iltoUer and 
guardian power, no dangers can overcome, no terrors 
appal: with God for our leader, we need not fear the 
united powers of darkness, of oppression, and of 
iniquity; though tempests roar, and storms howl 
around us, we may in safety view the contending 
e]i*inent8, and calmly contemplate the sublimity of 
nature, whilst we adore the Deity. 


OCTOBER XXXI. 

A ifynm <^Praise» 

Thov, O Lord, hast cnated the hosts of heaven, 
and the myriads of angels, which unceasingly sur«* 
round thy thrOBO* The immense extent of the bea* 
veos, with all their magnificence, is the tabernacle of 
those blemed spirits which love and adore thee. • 

Thou hast adorned this globe of earth with a then* 
sand beauties that deiight our souls. The son which 
irradiates so many spheres, which ImUliaes our 
fields, and enriches ns with so many blesslngst never 
wanders from the vast orh which thoa hut pseserlbed 
to him. 

At thy command^ the moon's paler radiance nightly 
gleams fat the heavenss and wherever we east o«r view 
we perceive the efieotsof thy geodnest, and thy btels* 
ings never rease to visit ns. 

Sprfagf aad foontaios that ever fiow, pr etc rfi fisr 
. ut their paiw and limpid streams* The ariid dew 
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watm and refreslica oor ueadoivf. Tlie mountaina 
and the valleys, the fields and the grovesi present ns 
with a thonsand beauties; and the whole harth^ which 
^thy hand sustains In infinite space, is full of thy 
riches, crowned with thy blessings, and fertilised by 
thy hoiiiiCy. 

Let us bear without mormaring the afflictions of 
life; they are always solaced by some moments of en* 
joyment, and mitigated by the cheering influence of 
hope. The grand Sfiectacte of nature animates our 
drooping spirits; and the ra)s of ditine grace dry up 
all our tears. 

But who C|n fathom the depth of thy ways ? In 
this life, good and evil accompany each other. 
Eartbquaki^, tempests, war^ pestilence, and famine, 
often disturb the happiness and security of man^ and 
death unrelenting and unsparing spreads wide his de* 
Tastation. 

A breath overturns ns, lays us In the tomb, and 
reduces us to dust. But, blessed be the Almighty 
Clod, the rock of our safety, and the tabernacle of 
our salvation, who has opened unto op the doors of 
eternal life, throngh Christ Jesus our IfOrd* 


NOVe^^BER J. 

Marine Animaie. 

IwnsreNBSirT of the great variety of plants, herbs, 
tracp, and bushes, whM mw and twine together at 
the bottOBi of the deep, there are Co many miferent 
epscles of itdfntls, that we cannot possibly know them 
all, nuhh less can we enufiierate the individuals that 
belong to oscb species^ 

AtnoBg thit looumerabla aaultitude of inimatsd 
bikigs^ Iheit is no confutioni bot'all may bo easily 
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diiUoguished} and In iho m, tt ifftiy wiMia ctip^ a^v 
perfect ordef reigna. All tliese etcatem may ba af* 
ranged in ceriaiii claisat: aaeh ona bas ita particular 
naiura, food) mode of KfO) diatinct character, and 
peculiar inatincU In the sf^a aa well aa upon land) 
there are ahadca of gradation, and inaeniible btepa 
from one species to aooUier. U here one eodv the 
otlier begins. The stone which is the highest ili^ in 
the mineral kingdom, is half a plant; the plant whirli 
terminates theregetable kingdom^ paiUy belongs to 
the animal kingdom; and the animal kingdom which 
connects man with the brute creation, has some re. 
semblancG to him. In the sea also, nature passes by 
just gradations from little to great, insensibly perferts 
the difierent kinds, and connects them all by one im* 
mense chain, no link of which is defectire. 

Ilow prodigiout is (he multitude of inhabitants 
contained in the seal What varieties are found 
amongst them I What diversity of forms, of instincts, 
and of destination I Some are so small as to elude our 
perceptions others so large, that their enormous bulk 
inspires us iftth terror. Some If them are destitute 
of all beauty;'and (heir colour so nearly resembles 
that of the sea, that it is with dlfhcolty we can dis. 
tinguish them. Olheis are adorned with the roosti^ 
brilliant and magnificent colours. Some species are 
very unprolific; and if it was not so, they would 
destroy all the rest. Others, again, multiply pro¬ 
digiously, and are highly beneficial by supplying men 
and anlmls with food. 

Lford, How numerous are thy works! In wisdom 
hast thov made them all: -the earth is fall of thy goodU 
ness: the great and wide sea, wherein are thltige 
creeping inonineriUile, both small and great bcaats, 
display thy marreltous riches. There go the ih^i % 
tbera awipis the huge whale, which thou hast formed 
to sport anuMigit tie waresi the terror of the iniiy 
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ffUif thMlm All npon that 

thou majrest give them fheit Mat in due sinson.’* 


NOVEMBER tl. 

« 

ne fTisdom of God in (oimocitng the d\fferent PorU 

of Amurtm 

At nil the tnemben of oitr bocHei tftkeii colleetivetj’, 
form a whole, constnirtvd and arranged with the ut« 
ino«t wisdom, toabo thediflerent varieties of natural 
pmductlone maj be regarded as so many memUen, of 
w hi ill Supernal Power has rompoiitd one perfect 
whole. A very slight attention is sudioient to con. 
Vince us, that every thing in nature is connected to¬ 
gether, and I hiked tirmly, as to form a perfect 

lystcm. Different kinds of mineral earths nourish 
and support the vegetable kingdom, without which 
animals could not llvt; and fire, water, and air, aie 
indispensihly necessagy to the preservation of the ter. 
restrial globe. ' 

There is, then, an indissoluble bond between all 
the various beings^ animate, as welt as Inanimate, 
which coni|>ose our globe; and philosophers have 
demonstrated that this globe itself has its necessary 
rottficcting rin|is with the sun, the moon, and the 
whole creation* And to combine this immense mul¬ 
titude of difterent beings and substances, so as to form 
one complete whole, could only be effected by Ofw- 
alpotesit Wisdom* This alone could unite together <o 
many mlUions of different creatures, and link them in 
mcH a manner, that they fbould be continual^ coii- 
aectedi and nintonlly anpport each other. 

That we mny not be perplexed and cemfotiirded by * 
tba idimeosNy of the univerfe, let na for the present 
smniM oaf nfltfiiioii to emr glebe^bieb la due of 
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the iMMt itteonsIdmMe parts ef the tiniferse. f The 
wiedom that we shall there discorer, mar lead va to 
form some idea of that which is manifested in the rest 
of the creation. Let ns begin with considering what 
is immodtateYy’ before our eyes. If we examine the 
animal kingdom os tu thi‘ relations it bears lo the rest 
of nature; and reflict upon the wants which are com* 
mon to ail animals, we shall be struck with the ad* 
mirable harmony that reians throughout. Warmth, 
air, water, and light, are all indispensably necessary 
for the preservation of these creatures; but they most 
be adminisleied in a just proportion *, too much or too 
liltle would be equally prejudirial, and destructive of 
the order of nature. A great increase of heat would 
be fatal to all living creatures; for if our earth, taken 
as a whole, received more heal from the sun, in every 
climate the summer must necessarily be hotter than it 
now i'l; and experience trachea us, that in all coiin* 
tries the heat is sometimes so gieat, that if it was only 
jneroaM’d in a very small de;;ree, either in intensity, 
or duration, animals would die, and vegetables bo 
parchctl up. On the contrary, if we had less heat, 
we should not fare better, since at present (he cold is 
sometimes so severe, that animals are often frozen to 
death. 

The earth, then, receives from the snn that pro* 
portion of heat which is best adapted to the slate 
of all Hiing croaturrs, and any other degree of tern, 
perature might be piejudicial to them. As exact a 
proportion is also observed with regard to air. The 
rising of vapours principally depends upon the ben* 
vioess of the air, and the descent of rain upon its 
lightness, if the air was not capable of being con* 
densed, and alternately rarefied, of becoming at one 
tilae heavy, at another light, we should not have 
that diversity of temperature so necessary to tbe vege- 
iatien of plaabfl aha the life of animats. If the air 
was usually heavier than it is, it would he more 
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charged with Tapoura* clouds, and fogs; and from its 
great humidity would be unwholesome, and injurious 
to plants and aiiimaU. If, on the contrary, it was 
lighter, vapours would not ascend, nor collect in 
form of clouds. It is the same every where: nature 
always observes a just medium; as all the elements 
are arranged in that manner which ts best fitted for 
the preservation of auiniats; they are also In perfect 
harmony with all other natural things. The ur is 
not only the medium in which those variations of tem¬ 
perature so nccrssaiy arc produced; it is also (he me¬ 
dium of sound; and has been appropriated to our car, 
thus manifesting the operation of a marvellous Wis. 
dom. For if the air had been more or less ctastir, 
denser or more rare, than it actually is, the ear would 
^have 8uAcred in roiisequeiice, and the human roice, 
now so swei't and harmonious, would have been more 
like the report of (bunder, or the hissing of serpents. 
The air also contributes to the circulation of th«* blood, 
and pciiotrates into the smallrsi vessels. There arc 
luimcrou^ other relations between tho air and dtf. 
ferrnt beings; amt in every instanre it has all the 
proptMlies that each requires, 

ti, then, wc consider that many thousand species 
of plants and animals have an equal want of air, heat, 
and light, Chat each of these species is dilferciit from 
all the rest, that each has its certain and peculiar 
(haracteristics, that it ts weaker or stronger than 
others, and that, notwitbstandiog this, the olcmcnfs 
are equally well adapted to all, and sufficient Co sop. 
ply so many, and such diflerent wants; we must ac. 
knowledge Chat a boundless >Vtsdom, which yields to 
no difficulties, has atone established the foundation of 
the universal connection and wonderful harmony 
thatj^A throughout nature, and link together every 
bridH^^ke firm bonds of union. 

liMBf every thing in natitro is weiglied, measured; 
gnd numbered, and destined to certain purposes* 






Bejieeticns upon ihe Summers ^ ^74 

Sot onljr the trees which rise so mojettleallj; thei 
plants whieh hare sui^ h^otifol forms; the fields 
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thegeoeiwl tilingpmsctlon. *> 

iefioitely poweriol Being 1 iCrrtilor aed FreserteV 
«f«1lt things; catil contemplate iWso oldeols withosQb 
thinking ^the«^ an^ reverencing thy wUoom f With* 
out BieeaB wt^alp be daHtnesS) eonfntfoki) and disorder t 
nritfimit thy shtniary inflnenee, there, would be no 
dSdoTf harmony^ or pleasure in the earth. It Is thy 
Wsadom which beautifies^ enriches, and prosci res all; 
ft vivifies and renders happy alt the creation; and 
henceforth, and for ever, amdl ba the subject of my 
songs. I will oticeasiugly bless thee, O God, and 
sing hymaa ol praise to thy honour; for unto then 
appertains ali wisdom, power, iftid glory* 


HOVEMBER in. 

a ^ t 

Rejleciions d»innmcr which is passed^ 

T«b fine summer days are now gone, and eweept 
the 9 w^t remejnbranee of oor imvlng once enjoyyd 
them, hare only left ns embl^s of frsilt}. . How afi 
the face df nature isxhangedi The rays of thosnif 
fidiitly pass through the gloomy clouds, and fall upoti 
gardiras stripped of flowers, upon fields where scarcely 
any traces of cnUlratiun remain, and upon hills where 
^ only a few scattered herbs arc seen. The soft melody 
* of the birds no longer floats on the air, and the mourn* 
ful silence which unircrsatly prevails, is only intcur 
• S2 
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rupteil by the croaking of ia%eii9, and the bhrill cries 
ot birds of pa^bage which leave us|whilc they seek 
more temperate climes. The ticighbouiitig muanUins 
are deserted; the flocks have f^ursaken them; the 
bleating of lambs is not beard ; and the floucr.heds in 
otir gardens aie laid natite. How dull and gloomy 
.are the holds which lately sx ere so beautiful! their 
delightful Terduie U succeeded by a melancholy as¬ 
pect, and their charms arc withered. The clouds are 
heavy with rain, and thick mists veil the morning sun. 

Such are the prospects which nature now presents; 
and who can contemplate them svithout thinking upon 
the frailty and uncertainty of all earthly things ? 
The lino da}s are no more ; even whilst wc were anx¬ 
ious to enjoy them, they fled away. But have we a 
right to murmur at, or to question the dispensations 
of Providence ? Certainly not. Let us rather call to 
mind those delightful summer da>8, and the innocent 
pleasures we then enjoyed, and we stiall bless and adore 
the God of the seasons. What sweet sensations have 
we not experu need, what pure joys have visited our 
souls, when we contemplated the beauties of nature, 
when we watched the mountains and the valleys gra¬ 
dually become green; when the carols of the lark 
were hoard among the clouds, and the plaintive melody 
of the nightingale stole upon the breeze, or poured 
along the grove s, when we inhaled the fragrant breath 
of the floweiv ; when Aurora, lising from her rosy bed, 
smiled upon nature., and diflused around her joy and 
festivity ; or wht*n the forests and the hills glowed with 
the paflj^ rays of the sun, leiired beneath the western 
main! flBr rich are the presents>e have received from 
the gardens, the fields, and the orchards; how exquisite 
the raptures of our imagination, and the pleasure of 
our senses! And can we think of the lovely months 
that are past, without experiencing the sweetest emo¬ 
tions, and blessing (he great Parent of nature, who 
crowned the year with his blessings ? 



Rejlectwnr vpon thp Summer* 977 

We. noir live upon the gifts of summer and anjumn. 
We have* seen with what activity nature laboured in 
those delightful seasons, to accomplish the 1)eiieficeitt 
views of the Creator iii favour of man* How many 
plants and flowers has not the spring cammed to bud } 
how many fruits has not the summer ripened; and how 
many harvests arc gathered in autumn ! At present* 
the earth has completed her de<«ign8 for (his yeas; and • 
is now going to enjoy a short repose. 

Thus nature is continually aclise during the greatest 
part of the year, and even during the time of her ap* 
parent ces'^ation from labour, is nut entirely idle; but 
is secretly preparing fur a new creation. Lef us ask. 
ourselves (lio question, have w'e been equally iiidiiS. 
trious ? Have we so employed our time* as to pro. 
ducc fruits ? The husbandman now counts his sheaves ; 
and sli'iH we not be able to reckon some virtue*-* some 
good works ? Have the pleasures of summer rendered 
us better, and more grateful ? Have we, whilst con- 
teniplating (he beauties of nature, lifted our henrta 
towards God ? What have been our occupations 
during the long summer da>s ? Have they contri¬ 
buted to the glory of God, and the welfare of our fcl. 
low.creatures ? While contemplating the sun, the 
flowers, and all that is interesting in nature, have wo 
experienced such sentiments a& the view of so inaghi. 
ticent a spectacle ought to excite ? And can we tes. 
(ify (hat this summer, like many others, has not been 
lost upon us ? 

We are still blessed with life, and enjoy the power 
of reflecting upon the spring and the summer which 
are just departed ; but since the first dawning of spring, 
ere the summer sun fooked down upon the earth, how 
many souls have pas«>ed from these regions of day, 
into the dreary coniines of death! It is right, O Lord, 
that we whbm iu thy merciful condescension thou yet 
permittest to draw the breath of life, should bless thee 
for bur existence. But the period hastcus when we 
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fcball also depart; perhaps we shall ncTfr behold the 
bloom of another summer: let each one of. us, then 
seriously reflect upon (ho account he will have to give 
when called upon, of (he days which wc have pas&ed, 
and supplicate (he God of Mercy not to enter into 
judgment with us. 


NOVEMBER IT. 

Inconvenience of the Nig ft U 

At this season, the nights become considerably 
longer, and certainly (hts arrangement is in somere- 
specls unpleasant. Though a part of the night is 
allotled to strengthen and refresh us by sleep, this 
Tcry operation is a proof of our weak and frail nature. 
At the commencement of night all our labours are in. 
terrupted, not only from the want of light, but equally 
' as much from the necessity of reposing our wearicid 
nature, and recruiting our exhaust^ strength. 

It is, then, by no means extraordinary that (he 
nights appear long and tedious, when we are restless, 
and sleep eludes our desires* How anxioiis the sick 
man counts the hours, aud longs for the approach of 
morning! 

Another inconvenience of night is, that we are liable 
to lose our way, and encounter fatal disasters. When 
the sun has withdrawn his light, and night has spread her 
mantle over the earth; the traveller wanders uncerCain 
of his way, and, unable to trace the path, falls among 
briars and thorns, bogs, and quagmires: or stepping 
over the precipice, is plunged into the' gulf below. 
In the night time wc are also exposed to the attacks of 
the villain, and the depredations of the plunderer, 
either abroad, or when we are retired to rest} for 
Jjpjkncss conceals the steel of the murdc’-er, and veils 
Tne deeds of iniquity. Another inconvenience of night 
is, thlTcold that then generally prevails; and by their 
regular return, we are constantly presented with an 
eniDlem of death* 
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There is neither continual day nor night np^n the 
earth; and though the hours ot darkness are bo many 
during the printer, that even during the siiiqmer the 
return of darkness constantly divides the day, it is yet 
certain that Cxod hab favoured our globe with mom 
light than darkness, an advantage which is still mom 
increased by the twilight, as well as the light of the 
moon and stars. Blessed, then, be the Lord, for the 
light of the moon and of the stars ; for the rays of the 
sun, and the splendoui of the iioon.d.i\ ! A.iid more 
especially may his name be blessed for the glorious 
light whitli his Gospel has diilused tiirougli the deep 
ni^lit of Ignorance, of error, and of misiry Pure 
ra}b have descended from heaven to illuminate the 
gloom in which wo were iiivolvid; and let us ever re. 


tiiember in our darkest nights, in out moments ot sor. 
row and adversity, that we are hastening on towardn 
the regions of light and joy. Should it at any tine 
happen* that in the midst of midnight darknesb, «’If < p 
fuisakes us, and disease or afllictioiis cause us to num. 
ber the melancholy hours, lot us console oursotvis 
with the reflection, that wc are not plunged in the 
hopeless certainty of an oteinai night; but that wo are 
advancing towards the heavenly kingdom, the happ) 
region, where night will not exist, .wheie darkness 
will cease to altornaCo with light, and where will befno 
sickness, distress, or sorrow. 

Blessed be the Almight}, that the night of /gnoranco 
and misery which eiivc topes its in gloom, is not ohr. 


iial: Heaven and endless glory shall be the por. 
lion of the righteous. Hasten on, thou sun, and \e 
radiant stars that blaze iu the firmament, hasten to 
finish the course which is prescribed to >ou ; that the 
time of trial, the revolutions of day and of night, the 
months, aim the years which are allotted me, nMiy be 
speedily tpraiinatcd. Knable me. thou light of faith* 
to bail Mio dawn of that glorious day when the seaboii 
and the darkness which now encompass me 
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^haU vanibh for ever ! Blobsrcl mornlnn^ of eternity, 
hasten to open tliy biighl portals, and crown my anx* 
Sous hopes ! My soul longb to irSngs its flight to those 
happy abodes of the lighteous, to that fair city which 
endurefh for ever, wheie eternal day reigns, and no 
night, no weariness, retards the progress to all perfec. 
tiun, knowledge, and ft licit/. 


NOVEMBER V. 
ir«erfs uttd Forests, 

Tiir suifaee of the earth presents nut to the eye a 
more beautiful picture, than that of woods and cx. 
leiisUe foitsts; and on enlightened observer, who 
calls eveiy thing excellent that is good and useful, 
liiutb in them mucii that is worths of his attention, 
ii^t us, then, visit lliese woodland scenes, which will 
sii[)pl> us with so many sources of admiration and 
giatitinh. 

While our walks in the fields and meadows are less 
agreeable than (hey w(‘ie in the late tine season, the 
forests will be more iutercsiiug, and productive of real 
pUasure. There is no place more proper to dispose 
oiir minds tn retket upon the grandeur and beauty of 
the works of nature, than a lonely wood; the solitude 
ol the place, and the profound silence which reigns 
there, dispose the mind to look back upon itself, and 
awaken the powers of the imagination. 

At first the number and variety of the trees attract 
oar attentiou. What distinguishes them from each 
other Is not so much their height as the diflureiice 
that is observable in their mann^ of growing, in their 
Kaves, and in their wood. The rcsinoms pine is not 
iema|kable for the beauty of its icavej, which are 
narrow and pointed, but like those of fhe fir tree, 
tht7 last Jong, and their verdure during inter is 
very pleasing. The foliage of the lime treoi tiiie*?xii. 
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and the beach, U much more beautiful and diversfIJed« 
their verdure in admirably:, it cheers and refreshes the 
sight; and the broad dentated leaves of some of these 
trees arc beautifully contrasted with the narrower and 
more fibrous leaves of others. We arc yet hut imper. 
fectly acquainted with their seed^ fecundation, and the 
diflereiit properties of their fruits* How many uses 
are made of the wood of freest The oak, whose 
growth is very slow, and whose leaves do not appear, 
till those of most other trees are in bloom, suppiJis us 
with a very hard and durable sort of wood, which art 
knows how to employ in a great vaiicty of works, 
which arc so lasting, as in some instances to brave the 
lavages of time. The lighter kinds of wood serse for 
other purpose's; and as they are the most abundant, 
and grow quicker than any other, they aie of more 
general utility. 

It is to forest trees that we are indebted for great 
part of our huusfs, and our ships, foi fuel, and for 
various implements, furniture, and utensils. The in. 
diistiy of man leads him to polish, turn, and carve 
wood into a variety of works not less elegant than 
useful. 

The Divine Wisdom has distributed forests over the 
earth with more or less abundance. In some conn* 
tries they are very distant from each other; in others 
they occupy many leagues, and rise majestically into 
the air. The want of wood in some countries is com. 
peiisated by its abundance in others ; and neither the 
continual use that men make of it, the distruction of 
it by accidental conflagrations, nor the groat quan. 
titles consumed in severe winters, have b^o able to 
exhaust this rich gift oT nature. In the lapse of twenty 
years wc may see a forest where we before only saw 
some lew copm, or a few scattered trees. 

All this o^hirto convince us of the power and good- 
oess of mp^aveniy Father, whose wisdom is so supe. 
riog>«rthat of mortals3 and who bas foreseen the ne- 
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ccb(|i(iP8 of men in all possible circumstances. In those 
countries wheie the cold is most severe, or where wood 
is chieny wjiifeil for the ptiiposes of navigation, the 
most exitnkive foiests gum ; and from thiir unequal 
distil but ion a very hicrative SDorce of commerce is 
derived, luriuing a new bund of (oiinexion amongst 
men. We all paiticipate in.tho iiumeroos advantages 
ifthicii woods aiiord ; and in creating forests, (lod lins 
provided for the good of eaih indi\idual. Blessed 
be our heavenly Father, who has liicrciftiliy vouchsafed 
to inteiest himself on oiir behalf, befoie wo even felt 
oiir wants, or could represent them to him ! In every 
thing he has anticipated our dosirL's, and may we each 
imlividiinlly endeavour, by fultilling the great ends of 
our creation, to pay the tribute of gratitude, of love, 
and of piaise, so justly due to the (iod of all good- 
iies< I 

it has not been entrusted to the care of man to 
plant and maintain forests; God has reserved this la. 
hour to himself; he plants, and piestrves the trees, 
while mail has little share in their cultivationt They 
glow and multiply independently of our cares; they 
continually repair their losses by new shoots; and are 
always suthciently abundant to supply our necessities. 
To be convinced of this we need only consider the 
seeds of the lime tree, the maple, and the elm ; from 
these small seeds vast trunks proceed, whosa^ leafy 
tops rise into the clouds. It is the Almighty God who 
alone has established them, and who supports them 
for ages against the efforts of winds and the shocks of 
tempests. It is he who sends the dew and rain yearly 
to recruit their verdure, and preserve their youth. 

The earth which bears the forests does not create 
them, neither, to speak correctly, does it nourish 
them. The verdure, the seeds, and f^e blossoms of 
tTMtf which they yearly lose, and yHIrty renew, and 
4 Pwp which is continually dissipatra^are Josses 
which would at length exhaust the earth,.if it^slone 
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supplied them. Of itself, it is a heavy, dry and Jbar. 
ren mass, ^hich draws from oilier sources the juices 
and aourUhment which it conveys to trees and plants. 
The principles of their growth do not proceed from 
the earth; the air furnishes in abundance Ui;a(er, salt, 
oil, heat, and all other matter which trees require. 

IM us, thus favoured with so many blessings, con<* 
template (hat Oeing who is the Autlior of alh our 
good. The forests and the woods asa the heralds of 
his bounty, and we should be guilty of the basest in¬ 
gratitude, if we did not acknowledge this benefit 
which we witness daily in our houses, and in our gar¬ 
dens, or wherever we direct our view. 


NOVEMBER VI. 

The Sense of Feeling in Animals. 

Feeling may be justly regarded as the universal 
sense of animals, and the foundation of all other sen. 
satious* For seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, 
cannot take place without an impression being made. 
As the sense of fi^eliog operates differently in seeing, 
from what it does in hearing, and in hearing from what 
it does in the other organs of sensation, wo may with 
propriety distinguish the sense of touch properly ^ 
callet]^ from that universal sensation which w'e have 
just mentioned. They are both produced through the 
medium of the nerves. These, of which anatomists 
enumerate ten principal pair, resemble small cords or 
filaments united together, derive their origin from the 
brain, and arc distributed to every part of the body. 
Wherever there are ii&rvos there may be sensations ; 
and wherever is tlie seat of any particular sense, there 
will also be f^nd nerves that are the general organs 
of that sen^ion. There are optic nerves, and audi¬ 
tory nerj^ olfactory nerves, and gustatory nerves; 
as nerves subservient to the sense of fceliog. 
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tha#]ike it arp rlistributpci to every part of <he body. 
Those nerves proceed from the braiu ; whilst others 
pass off from il|e spinal marrow, flirougb the lateral 
openings of the vertebra?, and are then distributed to 
every pai^ by innumerable ramilications. The nerves 
stibs«*rvictit to the general sense of feeling are also 
found in the organs of all the other senses, because, 
indepemlently of their onn particular sensations, each 
of those oigansibust be susceptible of feeling. llonLO 
the eyes, mis, nose, and mouthy receive impressions 
that altogether depend upon feeling, and are not pro¬ 
duced by the nerves proper to these oigatis. 

*rhat sensation is produced through the medium of 
the lunos is ccitain, for each part feels more acutely 
ill propoitiou as its number of nerves is gieatt^r ; and 
there IS no feeling in those puits where the neivos aic 
destio)od, or nlicie no nei ves e\i!»t. Incisions may 
be made in the fat, bones may be amputated, nails 
pared, and hairs cut, without any pain being ioHicted ; 
or if nii^ is stipposeil to be felt, it is merely the eilect 
of the iiniigiiiation. The bones arc envi loped in a 
lu'f voub inembiauo, and the nails are attached to a part 
when many nerves intersect each other, foiining what 
is called a pleNus of nerves; and pain is only felt 
when some of these arc wounded or irritated. So that 
Mheii we feel the pain commonly called tooth-ach, the 
tooth being a bone, is not susceptible of feeling, but 
«the nerve attached to it is extremely sensible, and oc. 
casions us to foil the roost acute pain when it is irri« 
fated. 

Ill fhuB diffusing the sense of feeling over the whole 
body, the Creator has evidenlly.had our well-being iu 
view. The other senses are situated in those parts, 
where they can most conveniently perform their func¬ 
tions. And as it was necessary for thX preservation 
and welfare of the whole body that each\^ its parts 
should be informed of what migbtbc usefon:':4wjuw 
dlciai, agreeable or disagreeable^ it was ae^a«'r 
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that fhc Reuse of feeling should be difTtised over efery 
part of the body* It is a stilt further proof of Divine 
Wisdom, that several species of animals have the 
sense of feeling nioic acute than falls to the lot of 
men; for their acuteness of feeling is ned'Saary in 
their mode of life, and compensates their deprivatioD 
of siome other seiues. The hoi ns of the snail, fog ex* 
ample, possess an exquisite sense of feeling and the 
least obstacle causes them to be drawn in with extreme 
celerity. How delicate also is the feeling of the spider, 
since, in the midst of the web which it has so ingeni¬ 
ously w*oven, it perceives the slightest vibrations which 
the approach of an insect may occasion! Without 
dwelling, however, upon the sense of feeling in ani. 
malb, it is sufllcient to consider it in man. for our ad¬ 
miration to be abundantly called forth, flow ran the 
nerves, which seem to be merely snsci ptible of more 
or less length, breadth, tension, and vibiatioii, trans¬ 
mit to the soul so many difleront impressions aed sen. 
sations ? Is there between the soul and the bodv siirti 
a connexion, that nerves of a determinate size, striir. 
lure, and t* nsion, shall always produce certain sen. 
sations ? lias each organ of sense, nerves so fonsti* 
futed, so analogous to the small particles of matter 
which emanate from bodies, that the impressions they* 
reecivc from them, should be always followed by cer¬ 
tain determinate sensations ? To these questions it 
may be answered, that our knowledge upon the sub. 
ject is too limited to ascertain the immediate cause of 
these effects, and wc are obliged with all humility to 
acknowledge that the mystery is at present impene. 
treble. 

Let us, then, be content; and give thanks unto 
God, that withyme other senses which he has bestowed 
upon os, he bas also granted us that of 'feeling# If 
our bodie^Tossessed less sensibility, of bow many 
pfeasor^'e^ould we not be deprived ! We could nei. 
•yhTi'liave disVerned what would be advantageous to us. 
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nor what woultl have been prejudicial Happy would 
it be if we had as exquisite a sense of what is good 
for oursouls ; if werightly appreciated what is excellent 
and honest; if our desire for holiness equalled our 
lose of pleasure. 


NOVCMUCR Vil. 

Remtmbi ance of the Biessvi^t u fitch we enjoyed in 

Spring and Summer• 

Lft us assemble together, and acknowledge the 
goodness of our God. Let us giatcfully remember 
the moments that have sweetly glided awa^, while we 
teposed on the bosom of ]oy, and» free from caic and 
inquietude, siillered our htails to expand with delight 
at (he leiiewdl of iiaUire; when demotion acrompaniid 
us to (he xerdatit bowci, and cver> tinge of nuian. 
rholy wa'> cdacid fiom our abodes; and while we 
walked along (heflowery padis exery where behold, 
ing the jojfiit tiaces of the Heity. 

hjMi from (he (hiik bush whose leafy shade had 
attracted the aerial songsters, burst upon our ears me. 
lody Aorc lavishing than (he sounds of the sweetest 
flute, and produced those exquiMtc sensations whidi 
till the hcdit with delight, and di««po«>e the mind to 
eiqoy the plei<>uies of (rietidship, harmony, and peace. 
Smiling natiiic lavished upon us her sweets, and sve 
inliiled the fragrant briath of the rose; whilst the 
pink and h^adnlh diflusefl their odours far round ; and 
the zephyrs ficutly pla>ing upon the yielding flowds 
before night had closed their charms, wafUdoscrus 
the scented gale. Then pure*delight and soft cmo. 
ttions glowed in our hearts, our sooK confe«>sed the 
|lweet transport, and our lips singing^in unison with 
the warbling of the birds, attuned theVjpraise of the 
eternal God, 

Often when cold breezes had refreshed (lie*«»*^ing 
jl|iiiinnicr air, and the biidu began to be animated 
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new life and vigour» when the clouds dispersing*had 
left the deep azure of hedvcii clear, and the sun pro* 
mised a continuance of his unobscured splendour; 
pleasure lent us wings, and in sportive mood wo 
quitted the noise and tumult of the town, lo rove in 
the green fields, or repose in the shady bower. There 
no trouble a<>sailcd us, wisdom, piety, joy, and in. 
noccnce attended us, whilst in some sequestered re- 
tieat we indulged the love of nature. The leaves, 
gently bicathed upon by the evening gale, while they 
formed around us a pleasing shade, dtllused a refresh, 
ing coolness; and nature there drew from the richest 
spiiiigs, that contentment which she bestows only 
upon the pure heart. There, our bosoms filled with 
the sweetest emoHons of out own happiness, and love 
of ourCieafor, throbbed with joy, till the rc^ady tear 
started fiom oui cyts. 

The gay songs from the groves poured through otir 
hearts plca^-ure and gratitude. The jo)fui bkating 
of the docks in the tat pastures, the wild note of the 
sheplieurs pipe, and the buzzing of the beetle as it 
tluftcrrd among the llowors, all impressed our souls 
witlijoi, and ch'vattd our thoughts to the Creator; 
whose wisdomi^was thus dis|))a)ed in the waters, in the 
ail, in the cattle, the insicls, and the dowers. Thb 
country all cheerful and gay, like the happy abode of 
our first parents, presented itself before us. Skirting 
the didtant iioii/oii, we peicci\ed the dark shade of 
anciint forests; ami hills gilded by the rays of the 
sun. The beautiful niisturc of the most diveisiticd 
colours; rural flowers; gulden harvests ; the rich ver. 
dure of the carpet wrought by the bands of nature; 
the treasuics of ihe meadows; the sweet food of the 
grazing herd^4iiat yielded us their wholesome milk; 
the bread of /nan yet grci^ii iii the ear; were all ob^* 
jeets sufhmnt to call forth the praises and the giati. 
fude of^st^'cling heait. 

^ifere nature displayed before our ravished senses 
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tho mnjohiy and Hie brautv of her eternal Abthdir; 
and >vf‘ then said, thismaj^iiiiiceiit universe is too beau¬ 
tiful, too grand to be the abode of men who can re¬ 
gard if without emutirii. For man, the wings of the 
wind waft their rc'freslun^ breezes ; for him the rivulits 
pour along their murmuring sir#ams, while at noon¬ 
tide he rests from his labours, and seeks the cool re¬ 
treat ; for him the corn sprouts, and the trees bring 
forth theii fiuits; all the creation serves him. and he 
regards it not. 

Yet those who love the Lord, will discover in 
the briTze, and in the brook, in the fields and in the 
flowers, in the blade of grass and in the ear of iorn, 
tra 'a of his eternal sapientr; and pioofs of his iin- 
iitteiabb love and power. The sa.st cieation is tla* 
sanctuary of Cod ; the world is a tduple eoiiseciafed 
to his glory ; niul man was designed to be as the priest 
of nature, and not the oppies^iso, dostructivc t)ianr 
of defiiit t icib beings. 


NOVFMUER \Uf. 

Fureif^n ttmnais. 

Every portion of ihe earth has animals peculiar ti: 
itself; and the Creator h .n plarcd them in one couiitiy 
iu preferenee to another, for the wisest reasoius. The 
elephant and the camel are the most remarkable ain- 
xnais of the southern coiinfriis. They surpass ipi 
others in sire; the elephant, partieulnily, is like a liv¬ 
ing mountain, and his legs arc like pillais. TIis head 
is fixed upon a very short neck, and armed with two 
weapons of defence, with which he is able to tear the 
trees up by the roots. With a longeg neck he could 
not have supported the weight of his egad, nor hove 
kept it in an elevated position ; to make for this he 
has a very long trunk, which he uses as a hand to 
jjeach food to his mouth without being obliged t^ 5 ,toop 
it. He can not ooly move, brad, and turn Aig,. 
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frank in all dimctloos to perform wlitt ire do iriAi onr 
fingers* but be also uses it as an organ of sensation. 
His eyes are small in proportion to the size of his body; 
but they are brilliaot* full of fire,'and very ezpressire* 
In a state of nature the elephant, though vrild, is nei. 
ther sanguinary nor ferocious: his disposition is‘gen. 
tie, and he only uses fals natural weapons in self.de. 
fence. Unless he is provokeil, he does no one any * 
barm; but when irritated and roused by ill treatment, 
he is terrible; he seizes his enemy with his trunk, 
shakes him in the air, and puts him out of existence, 
by trampling him under his feet. He eais a hundred 
pounds of grass in a day, and his body being of such 
an enormous weight, he brubes and destroys much 
mo’*e with his feet than he ronstimej far food. Ills 
principal enemy, and often his conqueror, is the rhi* 
uoreros, an animal which somewhat re»emlj|es the 
vi!d boar, and uses the horn upon his nose to pierce 
the belly of the elephant. 

A very little attention will be ^iifHcient to enable 
us to discover the wistlom of God in the Yorination of 
the elephant: he has produced it in a country abound* 
ing in gm^s, and has prevented its being burthensome 
to the earth by maltlplying too fast; for the female is 
with youtig two years, and docs not couple with t}ie 
male (ill three years after. 

The camvl is one of the most useful animals of the 
east} it Is admirably formed to support the severest fa. 
iigues in the midst of dry deserts and burning sands; 
is able sometimes to remain four or five days ndthout 
drinking, and requires but Utile food in proportion to 
its bulk. It crops flip few plants and shrnbs that grow 
ill the deserts, and when none of these are to be found, 
a small quantity of beans and barloy will sAflIce It for 
a whole day. ^ides the hnmp upon his back, its 
make is altogether singular; it has two gullets, one of 
> which^tprmiuatcs in the stomach, the ether Ijf A sort of 
bag. that serves as a reservoir for water, which remains 

V 0 I.JI. T 
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111 it*witbout becomiiig patrM s when tlie animat 
i» thirsty^ and has occabion tu moisten ils dry food* 
it throns up into f(& tnoiitii a portion of the water, 
wtiich having performed its otKce, retorns with the 
food into Uie stumikeh* The ordinary load of a camel, 
is from seven to eight hundred pounds; with this 
weight they will tratel several miles in an hour, and 
continue for twelve or htfeeeo hours at a vtretch. 

Amongst the t|iiadnipeds of the northern regions, 
the most remarkable* are the elk, the sable, and the 
rein«deer. The first of these animals is large, strong, 
and wclKshaped, Its head In form, sixe, and colour, 
nearly resembles that of the mule. Its le;;s ere long, 
and of great strength; Its skin Is of a light grey hue. 
This animal is timid, stupid, and simple. Hr finds 
proper food every where, but selects, if possible, the 
bark and young shoots of the willow and the birch. 
He is extremely agile; and with bis long legs can 
make much way in a short time. 

The sable wanders in the forests of Stberia, and is 
much prized for its beautiful fur. The chase of this 
Hnlmal is generally the occupation of those unfortuiiate 
wretches who are called to the deserts. 

The rein-deer Is an animal of a beautiful and ele> 
gant form, nearly resembling the slag. It provides 
its own food, which consists of moss, grass, the leaves 
and buds of trees. The inhabitanls of the iioith de. 
rive great advantages from it; they eat its fiesh, drink 
its milk; and yoking it to a fledge, are diawn^ over 
the Ice and the snow with wonderful speed. All the 
wealth of the Laplanders consists in their rein.deers, 
whose skins furnish them with clothes, beds, and tents; 
aud, in fact, they derive from this animal all the ne- 
« 58 aries of ills. \ 

noa^ie vast and extensive is the em^iire of God, who 
kept •.0ied alt specigs of creatures, and adapted them 
has a v« region of natnre, that they may coiUribute* 
^ach fooc»iqr.9S of his people in all parts of tb^iobe 2 
it. He vQaine for ever and ever. 
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Diversity qf IVimh, 

Tbe variation of the niiida is constdmble. In 
some places they are constant daring theaehole j'eart 
always Mowing in the same direction; in others they 
change at certain periods^ and observe certain Mhd re. 
gular laas. In the open sea, between the tropics, and ‘ 
for some degrees beyond them^ An easterly wind'oou* 
tiniies all fhe year round withont any conrideraMo va¬ 
riation. To the north of the line, the wind blows to¬ 
wards the north-east; and to the south of the iitie, it 
blows towards the south-east, and that more or less 
acconling to the position of the sun. This, however, 
only strictly holds In tbe open sea; fdr when islands 
and great continents obstruct the progress of this 
wind, they may change Its coarse, and in Ci'rtain 
places make it take a nortb-enst direction. In the 
southern parts of tbe ocean awesteily wind gencraiiy 
prevails- The nearer we approach the coasts, the 
more variable is the wind, ahd it is still more so as we 
advance further inland. 

Thu constant east wind'is chiefly caused by the heat 
wMcb the sun commuiiiratcs to our atmosphere. In 
the indtan sea, there are winds named fradifig winds 
or nionsoonsy which continue to blow in tbe same*di. 
reotion from three to sia months of the year, am* dur* 
Mig a similar space of time blow in rile opposite direc. 
tion* The causes operating to produce thejie, are 
scarcely yet satisfactorily cvpiained; but it cannot be 
dottbti'd that the alteriutious of heat and cold, the pc. 
sition of the son, fhe tiafure of the soil^ the iiiflam. 
matlon of mefeors, ftue eoiidensation of vapours into 
rain, and otheysimilar phenomena,'havogreat efiect in 
their production. There hre oertain seas add conn- 
tries which have winds and calms peculkif to them, 
•in Kgi^pt aiul Ihp Persian goYph« during the semmi r, 
a huriiing windy which stops respiration and consumes 

T S 
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erery thing, very frequently prerails. At the Cape 
pf Good dope, a cloud ih sometimes seen .to form, 
which the inhabitants term the fatal cloud, or ox-eye: 
at first it is very small, but soon Tibihly increases, and 
a furious tempest proceeds from it, which ovcri»et6 ships, 
and precipitates them to the bottom of the scar. 

Uncertain and variable windi^ which hare no deter¬ 
minate direction or duration, prevail over the greatest 
part of the globe; for though certain winds may blow 
more frequently in one place than in another, they do 
not return at fixed intervaU, but begin and end with¬ 
out any regularity; and vary in.proportion as diflerent 
cati&eb interrupt the equilibrium of the air. Heat and 
cold, rain and fine weather, moantains, straits, capes, 
and promontorieb, may contribute in a considerable 
degree to impede their courbe, and change their direc* 
lion. No doubt many other causes which arc pn- 
known to os, tiilliiencc the ditfcreDt modifications and 
agitations of (he air. « 

What ib particularly remarkable, and daily occurs 
in almost every place, is, that a little before soiuiibc, 
the air is perfectly still and calm, when in a few mo^ 
ments after, just at the break of the morning, a pretty 
brisk east wind beguis to rise at the approach of the 
suit, and continues sometime after he is risen* This, 
undoubttdiy proceeds from the air heated by the rays 
of the rising sun becoming rarefied, aud by its consc. 
quent expansion displaciiig the contiguous air; and then 
producing an east wind, which ceases as the surrounding 
air also becomes heated* For similar reasons an oast 
wind ought always to precede the sun in the torrid 
none, and »blow much stronger tjian in this country, 
because the sun’s power here it ipack lest than in fho 
iwddUbordering upon the lioe. The wind, then, in 
Booe constantly blows from east to west, 
vhiiil a west wind very rarely preveils in those parts. 

From tbete observatioat, we learn that windt are 
tkaedKiett of ohance, withoat either cause or de« 
In these, as in eveiy thing else, the Creator 
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mAtiifetts Ills wisdon and goodness; and he has'so ar. 
nnged them, that they are eontinuaUy rising, and a 
dead calm very seldom happens. He regulates the 
motion, power, and duration of the winds, and pre¬ 
scribes to them the course th^ ought to Itke. Their 
very diversity is of use; /or when a long dronght has 
made plants and animals languish and droop, a wind 
proceeds from the sea-coast, loaded with eahalltions, 
waters the meadows, and gives new animation to 
nature. When this olQt*c:t is accomplished, a diy 
wind coming from the east restores the serenity of the 
air, and brings back fine weather. The north wind 
brings along with it numerous frosen partlctes, and 
purifies the autumnal air from its noxious vapours. 
Lastly, to the sharp north wind succeeds the south 
wind, and coming from the southern regions, it dif* 
fbtes a grateful warmth through the air. Thus, those 
continual vaiiations of the winds tend to jiresor^e 
health and fertility in the earth. 

Who can make such reflections as these, and not 
adore God, in whose hand are all the elements, and 
whose words either bids them rage, or calms their 
strife ? At his command, the storms and tempests 
roar, and bursting from th^ ocean's depths, rush to 
earth's utmost boondary; when again, at his word^ail 
ii still, and hushed as on an autumnal evening, w£cii 
not a breeze plays on the surface of the deep. 


NOVEMBER X. 

Tht Chaitm 

At this season of the year, the chase forms a very 
principal amnsepieat with a cerfaia class of men; and 
there is much mson to regret that so mii^ import* 
ance is attached to it. For the dominkm wbU tnaii 
has over animids, and the pleasure which he tsdtes* III 
*sttbduing them, is too frequently mii^ted wilti emelty. 
It is tiro«> that smoethaes the death of animals Is 
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ressary to enable ns to make that me them, for 
which they are dcsii,ncd, or when their too i^reat in* 
OreafcC miji;ht render (hem (roublf'some or hurtful to 
us. But e«en thcMi, it behoves us to render (heir death 
as mild anef easy av |Tvi«sible; unfortunately, this is 

very little regarded by the generality of people; and 
tn^n In this iinspect show themselves to be more san. 
quinary than the most ferocioua beasts. 11 ow revolt, 
ing from efory feeling of hamanltV) and the dignity 
of ratioiifti beings, Is the practiee of hare and stag. 
hunting! Can that be called an innocent pleasure, or 
a m.inly eveicise, that instlgati's us to pursue with 
implacable fur) a poor defenceless animat, which flies 
i>t (oic us 111 (he utmost agoiiieb of frur and suspense, 
till woiu out with fatigue it falls a helpless victim, 
vibilht its grotiiKs and d}ing ronvfil«>iuns are hailed by 
file joyful shouts of the huntsmen. And is there a 
hiinian breast (hat does not bleed at sudi a picture ; or 
in human shape a monster w ho can behold such a sight 
without eniution P ITo purchase pK'asilre by tho death 
of an innocent, liiofibnsive creature, and that death 
embittered by the most cruel torments, is a dear sacri- 
flee of our feelings: and inrely that pleasure which 
f iniiliari/es us with seen^ef cruelty and barbaiity, is 
dangerous, and destrurtire of virtue; for it is impus. 
«1bU for the heart of that man to be good, and pos. 
sessedof noble and generous feelings, who can bear 
with ilttofaction the expiring groans of these animals; 
and It in equally impossible for him to be passionately 
fond of the Chase, and ceiifer in it a great share of his 
bappinebs, without gradually becoming inditferent to 
the calls of humanity, and deaf to the voice of na. 
tore. A man of this de«criptloii is In ^reat danger 
of becoihlng cruel and sanguinary ; hi wilt soon only 
dmdti^leasure from aCienes of misery and deitruction; 

wing accuatonved n6t to feel for ihm sufleringr of 
limimaUi, in tibd he bdcclmes equally regardfesa of hia 
fellow creatures. Himtingt thcA, will be considered 
natfi of morality and religion as an occupation 
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irrfeoncileable wUI the great duties we are called*up<Hi 
to fulfil; ami those who arc truljr wise, and wish to be 
useful members of sodetf, will seek moie pure and 
ionooeiit pleasures; and such certainly may be found* 
We possess wiUiin oiirseUes the most abundant 
sources of pleasure; a mind and faculties, the entfi- 
Tation of which is continually productive of the purest 
and most unalloyed delight; and in this the great fci* 
cnee of the Christian and of the Philosopher consists ; 
and tbo<*e who pursue it with perseverance ac>quire the 
ait of being liappy without sacrifitliig (heir virtue, or 
destroying flieir feelings; on the contrary, by the 
continued improvettient of their mind, and suffering 
religion to keep pace with knowledge, they attain 
that happy state which the world can neither give nor 
take away. To diversify their pleasnres they have 
only to walk foith Into the garden of natnie, contem¬ 
plate the grand and beautiful fAijetts there displayed, 
01 mingling in the cheerful society of men like them, 
solves in (he search*of truth, enjoy that delightful con¬ 
verse wbtcli is unknown to the sensualist, the ignorant, 
or (he vicious. 


NOVEMBER RI. 

T^reamSf , 

DciiJho the state of sleep, the faculties of the 
mind are not entirely at rest. The iiuagination is 
often aetive, and ideas and images are present before 
tis. Such is the case in dreams. However, the soul 
seems to have little tbare in them, except so far as re* 
ialc'S to the memory^. If we reflect upon our dreams, 
and examine w^y they are so tiiiconnecud and irregu. 
lar, why the events represented to us are Improbable, 
it will be found to proceed from our being more af. 
fected by seosations than perceptions. In our dreams 
> we often seam to behold pers<^ whoni we have never 
seen before, or who are long aiaic disul we seu then 



as if talira, and associate stith thom tfiings that acta- 
ally exist* If the soul acted as vigoroosly in drcama 
as whoo we are awake« a moment would stifliee to col* 
lei/t and arrange our scattered and confused ideas* 
Btit its attentioit is usually confined to receive and fol¬ 
low the representations which are presented to it* 
And though objects often present themselves very for^ 
rtb]y« they are almost always strangely associated# 
without any regular connection* Sensations snccecd 
each other without the soul combining or arranging 
them. We have, then, only Mrosotionst and not no* 
lions; for notions can only take place when the soul 
compares sensations, and operatee npon the ideas 
which it has receivc^d through tee medinm of the semes* ^ 
It is singular that in dreams we never issagiiie that 
wc hear, but only that we see ; and it is still more re* 
markable that the images which we see, often bear a 
most exact resemblance to their originals* Beautifal 
landscapes, which we have never attentively <»bscrved, 
arc presented to os in dreams, moae exactly ddineated 
than if drawn by the most eminent artists* 

As to the accidental causes of dreaiMi by whioii 
former sensations are renewed withont the operation 
of any present and real impressiQiii it must be ob¬ 
served, that in estate of profound sleep wh never 
dream i we are cousdons of no sensation, > and our 
organs of sense are not acted upon by cxtmal objects. ' 
That sense which ficst yields to tho Inilticiiee of sleep, 
is also the first that awakes, being the most4iv«ly and 
active, and more easily exoiled thaw the external 
senses. When sleep is more impeitect, aodJesasennd, 
dreams generally oeonr* Foemelr sensaiiont are re* 
newed; She internal Mpse, which bjtim inactivity of 
the extevnal senses, ensmot emidoy itself upon pre- 
sea^ hopressions, exerdms Itself on preceding sensa* 
tlAw; andof these gtmeiraUf prefers such as have niost 
fordbtr afiTeeted It; hence it is, that dreamaare either 
very frightful or ewteemely agreeable* 
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Another civeoaiittsce iir dreafis wortihf of ntteiKioa 
Chat they are often characteriatic of the nature ai 
the itultvidiia]. From the phantoeit which hannt his 
imagination during the night, we may form home con* 
elusion whether ho is virtuous or virions- • A cruel* 
minded man contliiuea to be so oven in sledp, while 
the mail of benevolence preserves in hU dreams the 
same mild feature of character. It Is, nevertheless^ 
true, that an impure and vicious dream may be oc« 
casioned by the state of the body, or by external and 
adventitioui circuoMiancei. But onr conduct when 
first awake, will show whether or not such dreams 
ought to be inputed^lo ns; we have only to observe, 
nrhatopinion we form of them at the time. The good 
man is not indi&reilt with respect to hts dreams i and 
if, during his sleep, hit mind has wandered from what 
is strictly just and virtuous, he is afflicted by ft when 
he awakes* It generally happens that the mind that 
reposes with a convictioD of (he favour of God, has, 
during a state of dfoamiug, ideas and representations 
of heavenly things. A good conscienee often consoles 
a righteous man in his sleep, with the Impression of 
his merits heing rewarded fay divine favour and ap* 
probation. 

Sleep, however, is not the only timo when wild and 
unconnected objects produce a coofaiion of Ideae. 
How many people dream while awaked Some form 
high opinions of their own importance and dignity, 
because the favour of a prince, or wealth, has raised 
them to some degree of rank. Others place their hap* 
pincbs upon empty fanm^ and feed their imaginations 
with the vain hope of jhinmoital hotter. Such beings 
as these^ in the ^flSrium of tbtlr pnsiioos, and hi the 
iotoxscatioo of Sieiv self,iove, mmt fmej that they are 
and endeavour to make oCheri b^ve it; but 
all such frivolona and deeeitfai Mcity vanisiias as A 
morning dream* Th^ have been welt described by aa 
^ eminent prophet, when he said, ^ They imettible an 
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hungry mAn nho drwmeth that he eats; but he 
awakethy and his soul is empty; or as when a thirsty 
man drearorth, niid, behold, be drinketh; but he 
awake ih, and behold, he is fUhit, and his soul hath 
ap|i(*iitc. ** 

J^t us, tlion, nrrer seek our happiness hi vain 
phantoms, and delusive dreams, bot henceforth aspire 
tn obtain, through Divine Assistance, that .wisdom 
which perisheth not, and that glory whoac ladiance 
indurf th tor ever, and which when in the last awful 
moments of our cvistence, we*takea retrospect of our 
p«i^t litc, will not add the sCkig of rc^morsc to the pain¬ 
ful separation of the soul from the body, nor cause the 
tears of hopeless repentance to Increase the woe of our 
alUictcd friends \ 


NOVEMBER X1I» 

I itf/ TfitttK iu the Vahene is coMnectfd 
uHti coneun lo the PreseKvation and Per/ectiou oj 
the tPhole. 

l«i\i:RY thing which the beneficent Creator has pro. 
dtieed tiimn the earth, is admirably connected togethi r, 
and contiibu(*’S to the mutual prcsi^rvatiou of tho 
wholtN The earth itself, the rocks, the roinerahi and 
the fo«siis, all owe to tiio elements their origin and 
siippoit. The treiw, pionts, herbs, mossis, and all 
kinds of vegetables, dvrivu their subsistence from the 
earth; while animals in their turn live upon the 
vegetable kingdom. All these, aftei wards, return to 
tbeir first prinriplea* The earth fnpplias the plant 
with Its nuffimviit; the plant 4he insect; theinstet the 
bird; the*bird the wild beauts; an^i iti (heir tarn the 
wild beasts become food for the vulture; the vulture 
to the iniuct; the Insect noorishes rfie plant) and the 
plant the earth« Mao^himself, ho concerts all these 
beings to his own use, often in turn btcomes their prey. 
Such is the circle iu vihich every created thing resolves. 
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TbdSy all creatures have been civated fnr each 
other; and no one solely for Itself. The tigeri the 
lynxy the bear, the ertnioe, the fox, and varlotfs other 
animals, yield us furs for our covering* The hoiinda 
pursue (he fleet hare, and hunt do^n the slag in the 
forests to supply our tables; vtliilethc portion they 
themselves recel\e of the prey is very small. The 
ferrets <tlrive the rabbits from their deepest recesses 
into our hands. The horse, the elephant, and the 
osmcl are trained to carry loads, and the ox to yoke (o 
the plough. The eosf gives its her milk; the sheep 
htr wool; the rein-deer draws the sledge with vtlocity 
over the snow and ice; the swine, the hedge hog^ 
and the mole, borrow in the earth and torn if Up, that 
the seeds of plants may be more easily |>ropagated» 
The hawk is subservient to the pleasuies ot the eha«e, 
and the hen gives os eg{;s, 'Ihe cock's thiiil ciics 
awaken us in (he morning, and the carols of the laik 
delight us in the day. The tnoining and evening are 
hailed by the melody of the blackbird, and the night 
is sacred to the vaiied notes of the nightingale. 

The brilliant pinmage of the peacock delights the 
lovers of gaiety. Fish from the depths of the ocean, 
swarm upon our coasts, and enter our rivers in shoals, 
and supply an abundance of noortshinent to tnvit, 
birds, and beasts^ The sllk.worm spins, that we 
may be clothed with Its precious web; and thu bees 
for our use collect their sweets from every flower 
that scents the air* The sea casts upon our coa«(s 
multitudes of craos, oysters, and various kinds of shell* 
fish, for the use of men and anihftls. The lantern, 
bharer, or great fly 4f SUirinatn, shinec during the 
night, and gives Vight to the inhalMtattfsof that country. 

^If we also examine the different occupations and 
labours of men, we shall ftnd that they ef|ualty tend to 
the «ame end which iiatotw has proposed. *Aie marl. 
tier tempts the dangers of the sea, and braves the 
storm, to bring to his oountiy merchandise which ^ 
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diMlk not belong 4o him. The soldier sheds his blood 
in the service of his country, end to preserve the vrclU 
beinR of his feilow*oitizeiis. The lawyer Is occupied 
in the affairs of others; and sovereijtns and magis* 
trates, who sit at the helm of government, devote 
tb«dr time and their fArolties, in steering it for the 
good of the rominonut*aith. Parents amass treasures 
for their rhiidreii. The husbandman sows and reaps 
seedy a very small part of which falls to his lot to con. 
Slime. Thus, we do not live for ourselves alone * and 
the wise Author of nature has so ordered, in his Infinite 
merry, that ail beings shall be useful to one another. 

From this let us learn what are onr moral duties. 
He who has power should suecour the feeble. The man 
of learning should help with his advice those who are 
deficient; and Impart bis wisdom to the ignorant. 
In fine, we should love our neighbour as ourselves; 
und by so doing, we should the most eftectually fulfil 
the designs of our Oeator The reciprocal duties 
w hicb men owe to one another, have induced them to 
form societies; for tliat which individual power could 
not eftect, IN readily accomplished by united energy. 
No person could erect a stately edifice, or construct a 
palace, if he was obliged by himself to lay the foun. 
dation, dig the cellars, mould the clay and bake the 
biicks, raise the walls, cover in the roof, make the 
windows, decorate the apartments, &c. But all this 
is easily performed, when several artificers unite and 
mutually assist each other. Such is the constant law 
of nature, that In all the arts and sciences, nothing 
beautiful or czcdldbt can be etfected, without the con* 
imiTenee of several persont* How mahy thousands of 
men are requisite to make a monarci^ powerful^ and a 
nation renowned and prosperous! 

In all this we have abundant cause to acknowledge 
the wisdom of onr Cteator, who, that all the in* 
habitaa4a of the earth, and particularly man, might 
ho hippy, has esttfhUahed tuch relations and con* 
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Tiectiont amongst all beings, that one oaniiot suljiist 
without the otlrnri, Kiperienee daily teaches ns, that 
God has ever io view the welfare of his creatures: for 
this purpose the whole world was planned, and so ar« 
ranged, that all its parts concur to promote the general 
happiness of mankind. Even those things which we 
consider as the least important, and to which we 
scarcely condescend to turn our atleiiiion, contribute 
to our felicity. The very insects, which ap|)ear so 
despicable and insignificant, are highly useful io us. 
Thousands of hands are daily employed in satisfying 
our wants; and thousands of animals perish to support 
our lives. And in how many other ways, of which we 
are ignorant, is not nature active In our favour I 
Merciful and indulgent Father \ teach us bow to 
appreciate thy goodness, and estimate our felicity; 
cause to arise in our hearts, the desire of doing in 
future all that our limited faenUies and strength will 
admit of, to promote the cause of righteousness 
amongst men, and to imitaid thy goodness to us by 
assisting, according to our leveral abilities, those wbo 
are in need. 


NOVEMBElt XIII. 

' Common Satt» • 

■ 

Sait forms the seasoning which is most extensively 
used, being common io the rich and the poor, the 
king and tlm beggar. Its savour Is so grateful, and 
it possesses sucii excellent properties for digestion, 
that we may regard it as one of tbo most precious gifts 
which nature has bestowed npuu mao* We procure it 
io dlfferoof inhalMtaoCs of the coasts obtain 

it from the sea. ttey dig'*pits on the sbcee^ which 
they call saluplts, pnd faster them with clay; at a 
full tide the Ua flows into them; and the walsp which 
it leaves, soon evaporates by the heat of soOf 
and there remains at the bottom the pits abnadant 
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of In other places ni^tMre fiirpislies saU-spring«iy 
fountains, and lakes; and to obtain .valtfrom those the 
water is evaporated in largo oauldions* In some 
plares again, salt is found in solid masses in the moun. 
tains; the most celebrated milU'S are those of CJata- 
louid and Poland. All these ditforont kinds of salts 
are alike in their chief properties. Kaperieure t(>aches 
ttfi that a certain propoition of salt diaiiotvi'd in the 
stomach has a dig<Mi%cpovier9 and prevents the piitre. 
taction and too great fermentation of tiie alimetitaiy 
matter. Hence, it is used internally to assist*ami 
restore digestion ; to remedy ciaidities in Hie tlomach; 
to excite the appetite; and to stimnlate the stomach, 
whofee nerves it gently irritates* and favors all its 
operations. Common salt, then, may be reaarded as 
one of the best digestives in ignture; other salts act 
too pow VI fully, and are too disagreeable teethe palate 
to be mixed with our food* 

Salt is therefore a particular blessing, though per. 
haps it is less estecim'd because of its universality. 
But were we in the practice of paying more attention 
to the blessings which we daily receive ftom God, we 
should hdve itihiiitely more cause to aekiiow ledge and 
admire his gt>odnv^s, Suit, besides the uses which 
we have enumerated, is iiilerestiiig to the observer of 
nature, from its evtoriiaJ appearance; the least parti, 
rles of it seeming as if they were cut into eight angles, 
and six sides like a die; hence, such masses are of a 
cubical form. And here again we have on evidence of a 
Supreme Being, who has given to the salt an invariable 
form, and has shappd the ditTerent masses in the same 
model from the beginiiiiig of .the mation; thereby 
proving that its onghi is not owing to chance, or 
fprtuiroun cIrcumstanceSi bat to the will of an Intelli. 
gent BeliM. And thiy fboaght is too important,- and 
^ti»p gisaaual to our present»and ftenial peace, to bo 
4i«v4i|prded; or not kiibe impressed apon oar minds 
“ iwwi** ta#ect«d. 
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MOTEMCBR XIV. 

Or^iit 9f Fountains» 

All great rWeri arefdrtnecl by the streami of smaller 
uiiffiiigt aftd th«we take tbclr rise from brooks 
inhich fall into them; and the brooks derive their 
origin from springs and foniitains. Of thh there oaA 
be no doubt; but n hence do springs proceed ? Since 
vrater, by Its gravity, av well a<< lloidityy always 
occupies the lowest parts of (he uartli'h surface, whence 
ran the water cotne which flows so constantly from the 
moa elevated regions ? 

It is ascertained, in the flrst plaeei that rain, mow, 
and generally all the exhalations which fait from the 
air, supply a great portion of the water that flows from 
springs* Hence it is, (hat fountains and rivers aie so 
rare in Arabia Descria, and in certain paits of Africa, 
where it never rains. The waters, then, iiibinoate 
themselves into the earth, where th^ penetrate till 
they are obstrocted by beds of clay, through which 
they cannot pass; and thus accnmolating, form foiuu 
tains t or they collect in cavities, which altcrwarrts 
overflow; or the Waters gradually rill through iiinu. 
merablc crevices, to the lowest places to which they 
ran descend. Thus, the water is continually flowing,* 
and forms sobterranean ourrentt, which uniting with 
more of the tame dcscripdon, make what is ctUled a 
vein of water. 

It is, however, eery probable, that in some couii* 
tries, fountains do not owe their origin solely to the 
waters which descelid from the atmosphere; for con* 
stderablc springs am|JUkes ace sometimet found on high 
mountains, whiclM^ald seem not to be alto^ther 
produced by either rain or Snow. There Cre many 
Springs that in all seasons yield the same quantity oC 
water,;and even sometimes supply more during a time 
of gregt heat and long.continued drought, than In 
, inobt ahdrainy weather. There must, then, be ioflie 
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Other cause contrEbutiog so the formation and con. 
tinuance of fountains* 

Many springs are formed by Tapaurs^ which being 
suspended in the atmosphere, are driven by currents 
of air towards mountains and elevated places; or by 
the power of attraction, are drawn towards these 
great masses* The atmosphere is more or less loaded 
with aqueous exhalations, which being driven and 
pressed against hard and cold rocks, are condensed In 
drops, and thus increase the springs. We must how. 
ever, admit that all springs cannot derive their sources 
from this cause; for if this was the cause, would not 
the Rhine, the Danube, and other rivers which flow 
from high mountains, be dried up in winter, when 
these enormous masses are covered with ice and snou ? 
C’avenis which communicate with the sea^ or with 
lakes, muat contribute to the origin *of fotintaina* 
llie water of the sea having passed into these great 
cati(u*s by subterranean canals, rises in vapours 
through a number of crevices, and forms drops, which 
falling by their own gravity, sometimes take a con. 
trary direction, because water cannot always make 
its way where vapours penetrate. Lastly it is possible 
that the sca.wdter, partieulariy in countries bordering 
upon the ocean, may Alter through the earth, and 
produce springs; and such springs have generally a 
taste rcsraibling that of the waters whence they origi¬ 
nate. But the springs which are met with near the 
summits of high mountaiiu, cannot proceed from such 
a cause, for the teo-waicr eannot ascend so high. 

AH the causes we have now enumerated contribute 
more or Kss to the origin of fountains; and perhaps 
there are still other causes opeiatin^ of which wc are 
ignorant. Nature is always simple in her operations ; 
but thb simplicity does not consist so much in employ. 
Ing osdy one cause to produce each effect, aswin rm. 
Preying in every case the fewest possible caafes; by 
the presenceof eoxiliaiy causes concurring to pro- 
|||||t;|he proposed effect of nature, is not prevented. 
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Bf* (his, however, as it majr god though Uio origin 
of fotiiiCains wore more dotibifal and obscure than it 
really is, we must look up to God as the Creator and 
Preserver of these *»aIofaiy sprin/ip}. ** He speaks, 
and (he fountains play from the bosom of the hills. 
The sjiritigf become rivulets, aifd these swell into 
noble rivers, which carry fertility and abundance 
through a country. The inhabitaols of the meadows * 
allay their thirst in the pore sCfeapis and seek repose 
in tlie shady groves throa 4 h which they gently flow.** 
God causes the beneficent fountains to spring from 
the high places of the earth: sometimes they wind 
among the mountains, tilt their meanders are lost 
amid the distant plains; or they precipitate themsefves 
ill cataracts, and increase by (he union of the diflerent 
streams. Thus God preserves in the kingdom of nature 
that continual circulation which contributes to ihu for. 
tility of the earth, the salubrity of our dwellings, and 
the evacuation of water where too great abundance 
would be prejudicial to us. 


KOYfiMBER XV« 

Hair of the Head* 

If we examine the curious structure and varloos 
uses of the hair which covers and adorns our heads, we 
shall find it well worthy of our attention, and discover 
in it evident proofs of the wisdom and power of God. 

Kach hair appears to tlie naked eye, an oblong 
slender filament, with*a bulb at the extremity thicker 
add more transparent than the rest of the hair. The 
filament forms tbs hetdy of the bair, and the bulb the 
root. The largo^ha^rs have their roots, and evtn part 
of the filament, inclosed in a small membraiieoiis vea. 
set or capsule. The trixe of this sheath Is proportionate 
to the size of the root, being idways rather larger, 
{hat the root may not be too much eonfiiMd* nnd that 
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9(>mc« space may remaUi between it and the capsuU*. 
The root or bulb has two parts, the one exUriial, the 
other Intenul. The external is a pellicle composed of 
small laminar; the internal is a f^luCinout tIuUl, in 
which some dlires are uniteil, it i^ the manow of the 
root. From theevtcriial |Kirt of the bulb proceed ftre, 
and sometimes* though lartl), six small white threodfiy 
\cr} delicate and transparent, and often twice as long 
as the root* Besides these threads, ^mall knots are 
H eii lising in different plates; they are\isiou9, and 
easily dissohed by heat. From the inteiioi part of 
the bulb proceeds the body of the hair, composed of 
three paits; the evteinal sbeathy the interior tubes, 
aiu’’the manow, 

\\ lirii tin hail has arrived at the pore of the skin 
thiou;;h which it is to pas*!, it is strongly enveloped by 
the pellicle of the loot, which forms here a very small 
tub( * The hair then pushes the cuticle before Hit and 
makes of It an external sheath, which defends it at the 
time when it is still very soft. The rest of the cover* 
trig of (he hair ii a peculiar substance, and particnlaiiy 
tran»parent at the point* In a }oniig hair this sheath 
is very soft; but in time bccumi*s so hard aii4 elastic, 
that it springs back with xomo noiiic when it is cut. 
It pri*serv«s the hair a long time. ImmeiMateiy be* 
neath (he sheath are several small fibres which extend 
themselves along the hair from (he root to the extre* 
mity. These are united amongst themsetfes, and wtdi 
the sheath w hich is common to them, by several elastic 
threads; and these bundles of fibres formtogcthcra tulie 
filled with two substances; the one fluid, 'the other 
solid; and these constitute the marrow of the hair., 

An aitentive observer of thewhseks of God must ae* 
knowlf>^c that his wisdom is dispfkyed in the struc¬ 
ture pf a balr^ as well as in the other parts of (bo 
tinman body. Thus from the crow n of the bead, to 
the ^ont, there is nothing in man that does 

not ipStc the perbetion of his Creator. Even those 
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parts which appear the least considerable, those Vrkteh 
might be the easiest dispensed with, become Important 
if ue consider them in their relation uith the other 
members of the liody, or if w'e examine their won- 
derful striirtnre and destination. This particularly la 
the case nlih the hair. Vet there arc many people 
who do not t link it is worthy of their attention, and 
xtho do not imagine that any (races of the wisdom- and 
goodness of find can be discovend in its formation! 
Hot, indept^ndeiit of the gem rai principle, that there 
is no part of our body w'hiih is nor useful, or without 
design, it Is very easy lo assure oarselvcs of the wise 
ends for which hair has been given to us. In the first 
place, it Goiitribiitea very much to the bi'aoty of the 
countenance; and perhaps this is its least use. It pre. 
serves the head tiom iheeHectsol cold and wet, and pro¬ 
motes ati inseiibiUlc evacuation of superHiions iiitmours 
from the body. Uesidesthese, it may be useful in many 
other w'ays; and though we may tiut beacc|uainU*d with ‘ 
them all, we know enough to find gieat cause to udiiiire 
and adore the wisdom, power, and goodm ss of our Cre* 
ator, In this as well as in every other part of.our 
struetore. 


NOVEMBER 3CV1. 

System of the WotM. 

From the consideration of (he earth, wYiich hitherto 
has princi|uilly occupied our attention, lot QS cicv«tte 
our thoughts to those innumerahlc woilds, compared 
with which, this globe, which wre and so many creatures 
inhabit, is but a point and a speck in the vhst system of 
the universe* examine, meditate, and adore* 

In a'preceding reflection wre described the solar sys¬ 
tem, the revolution of the earth, and the course of 
the planets. To meditate upon the heavenly bodies, 
ipvcstigate their mol fMl, order, and arrangement; to 
observe their magtiiOccnce, number, harmony, and 
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hMuiy, fills the mliid with thetnost suhUnie ideas of IIk* 
Creator. We feel our own littleness, and how with 
awful reverence* and devout humiliation, before that 
inefiabte Being, whose throne is the starry heavens, 
and who, though surrounded by myiiads of angels and 
cherubims, deigns, through the gioi\ of numerous 
suns, to look down with compassion upon the suffer. 
Sngs of human nature, and cheer the heart of man 
with divine consolation. Clory bo to (»od the Father, 
and the Son, for ever and ever 

NOVEMBER XTII. 

Lobsttrs* 

Lobstbrs would be very deserving of our attention, 
even if they were of no use to us as an article of food* 
The females of these crustaceous animals, a Jittia 
before this period of the year, undergo a great change. 
They cast off their old coverings, and acquire new 
ones; in thus changing their covering, they at the 
same time increase in siae ; and this manner of grow, 
ing is peculiar to all crusiaceous animals, which aug. 
inent in bulk every time they throw off their old shells; 
and the operation is very painful. At (he time of their 
change, their stomach also it renewed ; for both it 
and the intestines are then detached from the body $ 
they gradually ditsipato, and it would appear that the 
animal, during that change, fed upon the parts which 
before were subservient to digestion. The small white 
and round stones, which are improperly called erab*s 
eyes, begin to form when the stomach is destroyed, 
and are afterwaids unvelopod in the new one, where 
they continually diminish in till at length 

they entirely disappear. There is reason to believe 
that the animal makes use of them as a remedy against 

* The translator has ventaivd le diger from the original very 
laaterlally in (be above Kfleetioto. which too nearly resembles 
one already written, to he lepealcd, and mutt have escaped ibo 

itinir's atteiuion. 




th« diseases of its stomach, or t^At perhaps they ai 
the receptacle which supplies the matter which they 
use to repair the loss of their shells. 

Kxcept at the time \x hen they cast their shells, these 
animals keep at the bottom of the water, at a little 
distance from the shore. In winter they prefer the 
bottom of deep water, but in summer approach uearer 
the shore, if the want of food docs not oblige them to 
plunge deeper in the sea. To riiabic (hem more easily 
to seize their prey, nature has given them several arms 
and legs. Some of their claws at times are as large as 
the he^ and trunk taken together. Thi .7 also possess 
the singular property of reproducing their claws and 
horns when they have been broken j tiny can even get 
rid of them when they are 1rquble%ortie. They cun piT« 
form thi» operation in any posture, hut it is more 
easily edectod when they lay on their backs, and the 
shell is broken, and the tie^h bruised with strong 
pincers at the Child or forth joint of (he claw. Imt. 
mediately alter the wound, the animal bleeds; the 
pain c«iu<%es a general shaking of the limb, and soon 
afterwards the wounded part detaches itself suddenly 
from the body. \V hen the Claw Ims been br/iken, a 
gelatinons substance oozeS out, and stauiKhes the 
blood: and if tJiis was taken awa^, the animal would 
bleed lo death. This gelatinous matter otivelciprs the 
rudiments of the new limb, which at first appear*, only 
like an excrescence, or small cc^ne; and ffradually be. 
earning longer, takes the form ol a limb, thus replac. 
ing the old one. 

The manuor in which these animal« are propagated’ 
Is very singular. * 'i lie male carries the prolific matter 
ill a very long thread. What chietly disiiuguishes it,' 
Is a double hook under the tail, which is not etbierv*/ 
able in the female. Those animals are impregnated 
about autumn; and if at that time a female lobster Is 
opened, the evidences of impregnation are perceived by 
the presence of several rt d clots. These gradually dis. * 
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appear; and under the tail, nhcrc the ft male baa 
amcral UtlU* fibres, ^mail lound eggs arc seen re« 
bembling hf mp-secd. The hrbteggs are sbible in I e. 
ctmber, ami stion amount to more than a hundred. 
Astho warmth of the air increaaes, the} grow larger, 
and before Midsummei, small hie lob ters are found 
amongst the eggs, of the sue of an ant, and uhich re* 
maiiiiiig attach^ to the fibres, tindtr the mother’s tail, 
are fostered there, till all the eggs are hatched. They 
then detach themselves from these fihrt s, and clinging 
to those of the roots of trcis, and Inrbs, which giow 
in the water near the shore, they there remain en- 
sr* loped, (ill they are suihcienlly large and stiong to 
abandon theinscties to (he waves. 

The lobster may j^^tly be regardc d as one of the 
most extraordinaiy creatures that exists on the earth. 
An animal, whose skin is a stone, which it casts off 
every) ear, and receives a new cosoiing *, an animal 
whose tiesh is in its tail and feet, and its hair within 
its breasts; who^e stomach is in its bead, and is > early 
renewed, whilst the first ftinction of the new stomach 
is to digest the old one; an animal, that carries its 
eggs ill the interior of the body while they are un. 
Impregnated, but when that operation has tahen place, 
carries them externally under its tail; an animal, with 
two stones in its stomach, which ate there engendered, 
and receive their growth, and upon which it feeds till 
they are consumed*, an animal, which of itself can get 
rid of Its limbs when the) arc inconvenient, and which 
replaces ttum with otheit; and whose eyes are placed 
on long moIVable horns; must ever be ri'gardc^ as a 
most singular creature, furnishiiil^ us with new mo» 
fives oladmiring and adetoing the wisdom and power 
of tMiifaDighty Creator. 
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Advantageous Situation of aU the Parts of the Human 

ilodg. 

If wo attentively examine the dlflerent {varts which 
compuse the human liocly« ue shall find that they are 
ftituated in the most convenient manner fur their dif. 
ferent uses. It belonged to tbo Creator to arrange 
them at seemed be&t to him; and his wisdom has as. 
signed to every member that place uhlch is most pro. 
per for it; and in forming our bodies, he has not only 
pioviiled for their necessities and convenience, buthe 
hat also paid attention to their beauty and ornanii>tit. 

With regard to our wants. It is manifest that all the 
parts of our body are situate in the mo^t convenient 
manner. Our body was to be machine, capable of 
moving of itself, by the power gi%en to it, witli«Hit tlie 
necessity of receiving an impulse from an external 
force. It was requisite that our limbs should cx«*{Uto 
with promptitude and celerity the volitions of our 
soul. Alt the bones are united to each other; and 
that we may easily use our Umb>>, extend or shorten 
the arm, lower or liaise ourselves at pleasure, the bones 
are divided into several articuiationsi, and each one ys 
terminated by a round bead, which is received into a 
cavity formed for it in anofher bone, and it mortis ib 
this without any inconveuieiice, because it is covered 
with a smooth and polished canitnge, and ttioist«*iied 
by an oily fluid, which thus prevents the cartilagi'v 
solTerittg from friction. It is very remarkable thut 
these bones are yet so firmly fixed in their sockets, 
that they do not slip, and move for each other, though 
the feet have to support such a heavy burden, and the 
bands are sometintes obl^ed to bear vev;f heavy weights. 

Ood has also proVid^ fur our cont^ttienee ill iho 
arrangement and disposition of the difibrent parts of 
*our body. The determinations and desires of the soul 
may be executed by the different organs of the body 
- U 4 • 
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wlthonf trouble nr impediment. By means of the senses 
the mind is readily informod of all that can iiiteiest 
hy and the diitcrent Uiembcrs of the body ol>e> Us 
orders. The eyi>, nrhtt h watches over the whole body 9 
occupies the most elevated place; it (urns with facility 
ill ail diroctiuus, nnd can obHer\v all that |>asses. The 
ears are also placed in a conspiLiioiis situation, on each 
side of the head, and they are njicii day and night to 
comm/inicate to the soul every impression of (he mind. 
As the aliments ha\e to pass into the moulh before 
they arrive in the stomach, the organ of smell is placed 
immediately above, to preserse us from eating any 
thing iio\ioos or pr< judicial. As to the sense of toiidi, 
it has not its immediate scat in any 6 iiu particular 
place, bnt is distributed to e^ery pait of the body, 
that we may be sensi|^le of plcasun* and of puih, of 
those things that are injuiions. and of those that ate 
Haiutary. The arms, which ate the ministers that the 
soul employs to eaecute mo^t of it^ desiis a, are sUii:tt« d 
near the breast, where the body has tliegieatest pout t, 
and uithoiit being too far distant from the iiiferiur 
jarts, they ato placed in that manner which is most 
eoiivonient for all kinds of exercise and labour, and 
tor the defence of (he head and other members. 

Lustl)', the Creator, in foiniing oui body, has also 
con descended to attend to its beauty; which he has 
made to consist in the harmony and exact proportion 
of the members, and in the agreeable blending of co¬ 
lours with a fine and delicate skin. Thus we see tha.t 
the parts of the body which arc double, as the eyes„ 
the ears, the arms, the legs, arc placed oti each side the 
body at an equal height, answering to right and left; 
while those that arc single, as the Ibrchead, the nose, 
the mouth, and the chin, are situated in the middle. 
*rhis proportion obtains in the Small as well as in the 
great. The length of the sole of the foot makes the 
aixth part of the height of the whole body, as that of 
the ftico is the tenth part In infants^ the head is 
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greater in proportion to the rest of tlie body; tho 
reason of which is, that the head being the principal 
part of the body, and the leat of the sentea, it ought 
booner to arrive at perfection ; and the more bo, as 
being chiedy composed of bones, it cannot extend like 
the fleshy parts, which otherwise it would have done.' 
For in infancy we observe, that all the limbs gro^ at 
the same time, and extend themselves in length, breadth^ 
and thickness, in such exact proporlion, ns always (0 
be in harmony with the size of the whole body. 

Admire, then, O man, the perfoction and beauty of 
thy body t the lelation, harmony, and proportion which 
ai'e preserved in all its parts! Observe how each mem* 
ber U coiinertcd with another, without tiwir ewr 
being embarrassed, or imimiling each other in their 
dift'erent functions; how they are placed in tlie most 
suitable places of tho body, the more easily to fiiltii 
their different functions, and mutually to assist ouc 
another 1 All these nigaiis are so many springs in the 
wonderful machine; they correspond together, and act 
in concert to complete the several purposes for which 
they are designed* Bn careful not to destroy this 
beautiful maculnr, or injure it by thy disorders and ex* 
cesses. Be careful not to degrade it by base and in* 
fiimous passions. But so act that thy body may be a 
living moiiument of God's wisdom and goodness. 
And mure especially neglect nothing that can tend to 
improve thy soul, which has been so debased by sin; 
and use all thy endeavours to re-establish it in its ori* 
ginat purity by the grace and mediation of thy Kc- 
deemer. 


NOVEMBER XfX. 

Order and Regularity of Nature. 

Whew we epotempiate the world, we discover in 
«very diroction the traces of a Supreme InfelUgence, 
which has ordered ereiy thing, and foretfeen all Ue 
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feels (hat would result from the powers uhich were im¬ 
parted (o nature; an Inlellixcnee which has considered* 
weighed* and nieasarcd all things to answer his designs 
with a wKdom that is Infiiiite. Thus, the universe 
lieiiia once formed, ran subsist for ever* and coiislaiitly 
fullii its drsiinaiioii* withont any necesHity for the 
first establisheri laws being rhanged. Whilst the ron. 
traiy is too often the case with the works of nuMi. 
M^rhims the most skilfully cousfrnrhd soon cease to 
nriswer their iiitendul pitrposf's; thty nqiiire frequent 
lepairs* are soon worn out* and rendered unfit for use. 
The cause of these dc rangements and iiiegutaiities is 
to bi* lookf'd for in their general constrnction; fbr 
there is no artist* however able be may be, who rari 
foresee all the changes to which his works will be sub¬ 
jected* miikh less can he obiiate them. 

The corporeal world may also be regarded as a nia. 
chine* whose coinponrnt parts and different uses are 
innumerable. It is divided into several globes, lumi¬ 
nous and opake, which serve for habitatioits to an in¬ 
finite number of Irving creatures of (veiy species. 
The opake globes move in orbs prescribed to them* 
and at regular periods, round the luminous globes* and 
rective from them their light, heat» day, and night, di¬ 
versity of reasons and temperature, growth and nou¬ 
rishment, according to the nature and wants of the 
difierent inhabitants. The position and mutual gravi¬ 
tation of the planets are so diversified, that it set ms 
almost impossible to determine beforehapd the time 
when they will return t<^ the point whence they set 
out* and recomiuence their periodkal course. And» 
notwithstanding the diversity phenomena which 
these globes present to us, and the astonbhlng molti- 
plkity of their movements, U has no| once happened 
In the course of thousands of years* that these mior- 
moui masses have ever in the least interrupted or ob,. 
stcucted each other in their revolutions. All the pla. 
nets regularly tfiavgise their .orbs la tbe^time allotted 
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tbem. Thpf have always prpbcrveil thflr order and 
respective distancev, and have not appniarhed nearer 
to the sun. Tbotr forces are alerays in equiiYoise, and 
preserve the sanH* relation to each other. ,The lived 
stars arc the same to.day as the) were a thousand 
years a^o; nor has any alti laiion taken placoiii the 
height of the sun ; ilie duration of iiijtht and day * or 
the Iciiiftli of years and seasons. An inconCestible 
proof that in the first arrangement of llt^ heavtnly 
bodies, in the measure, the laws, and the relations of 
tHeir forces, in the regnlatity and the rapidity of their 
course; the Author of Nature has foreseen and deter* 
mined the future state of the world, and of its compo* 
nent parts, to the utmost limits of time. 

The same may be said of our earth, in as much as 
it is annually subject to dilterent revolutions and 
changes of temperature. For though it may at ftr*>t 
seem as if fine weather, eold, licat, rain, dew, snow, 
hail, storms, lightning, and winds, vary iudiiferentiy, 
and arc dispensed by accident; that it is by mere 
chance that waters inundate (be earth, and convert 
diy land into lakes, and prodi\ce rontinenu where 
once were seas; that some mountains are formed, 
whilst others moulder intd dust; that rivers dry up, 
or change their course; yet, it U certainly true that 
each modidcation of our earth has its sufticient cause 
In that which precedes if, and (he whole in (hat which 
was est^ished iu the beginning of the creation. 

Noihm Is more property convince ns how little we 
kfioyrol tW pairtiealar causes of natural events, and 
their conuection with the future, than that diversity 
which we observe in the temperature of Ihe air; a di. 
versity that hUs^so much inOOenee upon the aspect and 
fertility of our globe, in vain may we multiply our 
meteorological observations; we cannot with any cer. 
.tainty deduce from Ihem certain rules and eonseqoeneie 
for the future; and we never 6nd one year eXsetJy re* 
semble anothef* However, we m well* anaivd that 
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thebe continued variations, this seeming confosion of 
the elements, neither alter the figure of our globe, dc« 
§tro> its equilibrium, nor render it uninhabitable; but, 
on the contiary, that th<»y are the true means of pro* 
serving, from year to year, Its oidcr, fertilityr, and 
abundanec. 

Thus, the world is not eompo^td of unconnected, 
dis]oint('d mateiiala, of parts nithuiit relation or de. 
pendency upon earh other; but h u n gtdar and per* 
feet uhole, abuse structure and arrangcuncnt are the 
work of a Supreme Intelligence, If we see in tflo 
world a mtihittide of beings with the same nature and 
destinstion as oursehes, and rateiialed together by a 
nurobei of Itnks; if we discover classes and sperits of 
other matures still more numeiouK, which have also 
mutual tteb of cotmtction inoie or less distant; if wo 
acknowliulgf that bv the mixture and action of the ele- 
inetiu, alt these animated beings are supported, and 
receive all that thiir nature nquires; and if we then 
elevate our views, and cairyiiig them further, consider 
the relations which exist between our earthy and the 
heavenly bodies; their constant regularity of motion, 
the conformity and wonderful harmony that prevail 
between all the spheres within oni* sight, we shall be 
more and more tilled with admiration and astonish, 
meiit at the magiiiliceuce, erder^ and beauty of nature, 
and bhall he more deefdy convinced of the infinitewis. 
dom of the Creator; end Irom what we arepgrmitKrl 
to know at present of the beauty abd haittiod^ of the 
material world, we may form some faint idea of the 
glory of that eternal light which wftl one day manifest 
to the lighteuus, in the regiotu of bli», the presence 
of their God, and enable them to read in the book of 
wisdom. 
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0/ VTinier in the Northern Vou/ntrieSm 

The fim« now approaches when the disooDtent of 
many people h cacit^. The xi|;orottfr season of wiiu 
ter seefns to them to coui»ti*ract the otlif nSise sai^e and 
heuefireiit plan of the Father of the Universe; the 
rj^'h complain that nataro Is become desolate ftiid 
dreary ; §ncl the poor murmar because in tins season 
their ne(*'Haities arc increased* and their liidij(cnce is 
more oppressive* Though ungrateful men may mag«> 
nify the inconvenienry and the miseries of winter, they 
will be forced in the end, if they compare their M 
with that of some othei nations, to acknowledge hour 
much goodness and mercy God extends to them In 
this respect. 

In many of the northern countries, there is neither 
spring nor autumn ; while the heat in summer is as In- 
suppoi table as the cold in wisttcr ; which last is so in* 
tense, that spirits of wino congeal in thormoroeters. 
When the door of a heated chamber is opeiitd, the ex* 
trrnal air penetrating it, converts into snow all the 
vapours which it contains, and the people who are in 
it arc thus encompassed in a cloud of white thick 
6akes, If they go out of their bouses they are nearly 
sutfocated, and the air seems to tear their lungs** 
Death appears every where to reigo, no one daring to 
quit hts abode. Sometimes the cold is so severe, and 
comes on so suddenly, that if a man cannot escape 
with sufficient celerity, ho is in danger of losing an 
arm or a leg. At even life itself. The £il] of snow is 
still mare dangerous; the wind driviiig It with such 
Tiolencc, tfiat the roads are blodced up; the trees and 
bushes are covered with it; and every step plunges the 
unwary traveller in some new precipice. In summer, 
for three months succecsireiy there is ronstant day, 
and in winter for the same space there is a continued 
bight. 
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Wbftt vould those people say* who complain of its 
being fold in this country^ if they were obliged to live 
in such a climate as that whi^ wc have just described ? ' 
It is certain we do not sufficiently know the advantages 
we possess, or a very slight reflation woold suffice to 
render us* cornteiit with oitr lot. The days of winter, 
howevei severe we may think them, even in this court, 
fiy, a I e, iieveitholoss, supportable; and if somc^ peo¬ 
ple siiilcr much from them, it is commonly ouinf^ to 
improper living that they have reduced themselves to 
such a state of'effeminacy* 

Some people will perhaps ask, why the Creator has 
assigned as an abode to so many thousands of men, 
countries where during a great part of the }ear naiiir** 
is seen clothed with terror ? Why has ho not favoured 
these people as much as he lias blessed os ? Vain ques. 
lions ! it is an eiror to sopposc that the inhabitants of 
the poles an* unhappy from the severity and the h iigth 
of their winters. Poor, but exempt by their simplicity 
from all desires difficult to be gratified, these |wople 
live conlenled and are happy in the midst of the icy 
rocks wihich encompass them, without knowing the 
comforts that the inliabitanCs of more tem|ieraleeoun. 
tries regard as the most e>senttal to their felicity. If 
the dr) ness of the soil prevents the productions of the 
earth from being vaiied as are those of eor climate, 
the sea comt ensotes for it by gifts equally rich. The 
manner in which these peopte live inure« them to the 
cold, and enables them to bravo* the storms; and na¬ 
ture has supplied them with the necessary assistance to 
support the rigours of their climate. She has given 
them the rein-deer, from which they dbtain their non. 

bedding, clothing, and tentx; and thus their 
^Hpipal wants are satisfied by ait animal which costa 
VIRn very little for its maintenance. Their deserts 
are filled with wild beasts^.whose furs secure them 
from cold* Though the suit does not shine upon them, 
and they* are enveloped in darkness, nature herself 
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for thm a torch, anil the aorora borcallt fatntly 
iiluoiines their nights.. And these ?ery people coii* 
sicler (heir country as the most happy and eatensi?e in 
the universe, whilst they regard us with as much pity 
and cun tempt as we can pos»ibly fi'd for them. 

Thus crery climate enjoys its advantages and di^d« 
vantages, and these are generally so e(|ua1ly balanced, 
that it is diflicuU to say which has the preference. 
Considering it in this point of view, there is no coun* 
try upon tlic earth can be said to be more advantageous 
than another; whether the sun throws his rays upon it 
in a particular direction) or whether they are received 
obliquely; or whether eternal snows whiten the sur« 
face. In one place tiie conveniences of life are mere 
abundant; in another the variety of blessings is not 
so great; but to compeiisatu for this, the inhabitants 
are levs subject to temptations, to corroding fares, 
and piercing remorse; they do not expericMice many 
obstacles to their happiness, and this doubtless com** 
pensites for many eiijo)mentt of which they are de» 
privid And of tbrs wo may be certain, that Provi** 
donee has (l4sttibuu*d to each country ail that was nei» 

I essary Co the support and happiness of its inhabitants; 
everything is suited to the nature of the climate, and 
God has provided by the wisest OH^ans for the wants 
of all his creatures, * 

NOVEMBER XXI. 

Transjormaiiohs in JXature* 

Numsrovs transformations take place in nature; 
indeed, it may be said that every thing In the physical 
world, at one period or aoofhrr, is metamorphosed. 
The figniB of objects cdationsilly oariei; certain bo* 
dies pass snccesstvoiy through the three kingdoms of 
nature; and therO are compound snbstmces which 
gradually become* minerals, plants, insects, repOlee, 
tub, birds, quadnipcdSy and man, £rery year mlllioBS 
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of bodies blend together, end are reduced to dust. 
Where are the flowera, which,, during the spring and 
the summer, oruamenUd our (ieUis, and our gardens? 
One aperies has ap^'eared, wtlhetsd, and given place 
to others. The lto^«er^ of blarch, and the modest 
violet, after announcing by their presence the arrival 
of spriiia, have yielded their place to the tulip and 
the roM. In the room of these, ue hare been others, 
till ail the (low(M^b.ive tuidlled their d<sign* ITiesamo 
holds good II (th regatd to man. One generation shon n 
itself, and another disappears. Every year thousands 
of human bodies return to the dust from nhoiicc they 
were taken; and of these evanescent bodies others 
more beautiful are formed. The salts and the oils of 
whieh th« v uere composid, dissohe in tlie earth ; the 
more subtle particles are raised into the atmosphere by 
the suites heat, and miving therraith other matters, 
ore dispersiKl in diticrent directions by the winds, and 
f(4ll down ill rain and dew, sometimes in one place, 
end sometimes in another ; whilst the grosser particles 
mix with the earth The grass which U nomifthed by 
them, grows up into long blades ; and it is thus that 
tho /tesh of men, transformed into grass, serves as alu 
meiit to the tiocks, whose wholesome milk is again 
converted to our own subsistence. 

These continual transformations thus operating in 
nature, are bo many certain proofs that the Creator 
lias designed that nothing should peribh or be useless. 
The dust of flowers, used in the fecundation of plants, 
is only a very small part of what each flower con* 
tains; and that the superabundant portion may not be 
lost, bees are created, which make use of it to form 
their honey. The earth daily presents ue with new 
prevents, and it would in the end be exhaoBfed, if 
what it gives was not in eome way or other retomed 
again. 

All organised bodies sotTer dircomposition, and are 
at last converted Into earth* Daring this dissoinUon, 
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their volatile parts rise into the air, and are dispersed 
in every direction. Thus the remains of animals are 
diiTiiscd through the air, as well as through the earth 
and the water* All these particles so dispersed, unite 
together again la new organic bodies, which in their 
turn will undergo similar revolutions. And this cir* 
culation, and these continual metamorphoses, which 
commence with the world, will only termimatc with 
its dissolution. 

The most remarkable transformation, or at least 
that which interests us the most, \h that in which wo 
are immediately concerned. We know that our body 
was not once composed, and will not he so in the end, 
of the same number of parts as it is when in its great* 
cst perfection. Our body, when in our mother’s 
womb, was cjclremely small; it became much larger 
when we were brought into the woHd, and since then 
hits increased to fifteen or twenty times the bulk it 
then had; consequently blood, flesh, and other mat¬ 
ters supplied by the vegetable or animal kingdom, and 
which formerly did not belong to our body, have been 
since assimilated to it, and are become {»nrts of our. 
selves. The daily necessity of eating, proves that 
there is a continual waste of the parts of which we arc 
romposed, and that this loss must be repairc^d by ali. 
mentary ijpatter. Many parts insensibly evaporate; 
for since the experiments which a certain great pb^sL 
clan made upon himself, it is ascertained, that of eight 
pounds of nourishment necessary to support a healthy 
man in one clay, only the fiftieth part is converted 
into his own substance, alt the rest passing off by per¬ 
spiration and other excretions* Hence, also it may be 
inferred, that in ten yearsi there will not remain many 
of the same particles that now constitute oar bodies* 
And nt length, when they shall have passed through 
all their di&rent changes, they will be converted into 
dust, till the blested day of the resurrection; when 
Vol. II* . X 
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lilfv w?ll undergo (haf happy ami linat revolution that 
Hill place them in a state of eternal rest. 


NOVEMBER XXII. 

The (it tat ness of fiotl is perceptible in the least 

Things* 

Hr nho loves to mptlitate upon the woiKs of flod, 
Hiii not only trace him in the immeii*>e spheres uhieh 
mill pose the stem of the iiniserve, but also in the 
least bodies ot insects^ plants^ and metals. Ho mil 
Iniil <iml otloro the Oixine Wisdom in the spider's i^eb, 
H«> he rsonlil in that power of attraction vihiili pre« 
till pL'iits ill their oibs. These researrhe, iiio 
firiiilatid bs (he use of the microscope, sihich dtseo. 
\ei- to il^ mu uorld*. where wo ma\ admire in cninia. 
(iMO iiHidi (ii..l ssill excite our ad(nii.itron. And (hose 
who hau not had opportunities of using these instru. 
ii.entb, Will at least read uilli ploabuio some account of 
micio'Cup’c ohjictb, 

I.et u'' niht consider (he inanimato world. Litus 
idiseivr the niobscjt anti smali herbs which nature pro- 
ibtces 111 sii(h abundance, liow numerous are the 
bubtio pariw ami delicatu bbros containc^d in these 
p'ant'<! How diverMfied their form and appearance! 
llcivs innumerable (heir {‘pecies t Let us thiax upon the 
immense number of minute purls of which every body 
bateser is composed, and which may be separated 
from it. if an hexagonal body of an inch square* 
contains a bnudre-d ndlllous of visible parfb, who can 
calculate .all the parts contained in a mountain ? if a 
sntliion globules of water can bo suspended at the 
of a needle, how many ought thcie to be in a 
i)g, a well, a river, a sea? If from a lighted 
i{per there ate emitted in the space of one second, 
more particles of light, than there are grains of sand 
sm the whole earth, bow many ignited pgrtlcles ought 
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ffiriv to pass from a larf^e fire in tho space of oncfiour ? 
If a gram of sand contains several millions of parti, 
c )«*s of air, how many moat tberi* be in the human 
body ? If we can divide a single grain of copper into 
millions of parts, withoot arriving at the eioments of 
matter; if odoriferons bodies can exhale fragrant par. 
tides enough to perfume the air at a great 
without the body losing any thing of its weight; the 
human mind would require an eternity merely to 
reckon the prodigious number of these particles. 

If we now pass to the animal creation* our views 
will be infinitely extended* During the summer, the 
air swarms with living creatures. Kaeh drop of water 
is a little world teeming with inhabitants ; evi ly leaf 
Is a colony of insects ; and every gram of Mtul s* rvts 
as an abode to multitudes of animate beings. Kvery 
plant, seed, and fiowery nourishes millioii'» of crea¬ 
tures. Kvery person must have seen those inniimeiablu 
swarms of gnats, flies, and insects, which rullect to¬ 
gether in a very small space: what prodigious hosts of 
them must then live, enjoy (h(*iTiseives, and multiply 
upon the surface of the earth; and in the immense 
extent of the atmosphere! How many myriads of in¬ 
sects, worms, and reptiles, must creep upon the earth, 
or be contained within its bosom, a number so gieat 
as to be known to God alone! How splendidly mani. 
list is his power when we think of the multitude of 
parts which form these little creatures, of whose %ery 
existence many men are entirely ignorant! Were we 
not assured of it by daily experience, eould we ima¬ 
gine that there are tuiimals which being a million of 
times smaller than a grain of sand, have yet organs of 
nutrition, motion, and generation f There are shell¬ 
fish so minute, that teen through a microscope, they 
scarcely appear so large as a grain of barley; and yvt 
they are living auimah, with secure habitations, whose 
different folds and cavities form so many chambers. 
How irery'small Is a mit**. and )et almost tmpelrcep. 
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tible as it ts seen through a siicroscopCy it is found to 
be a hairy animal, perfect in all its limb^, of a regular 
form, full of life and feeling, and provided writh all 
the organs necessary to it! Though this animal nearly 
escapes our perception, it possesses a multitude of 
parts much smaller: and i»bat is still more wondeiful 
is, that the glasses ahieh toable us to di8Co\ei so many 
faults and imperfections in the most hnished produc¬ 
tions of men, only more plainly Indicate the legiilarity 
and pirfectiou of these minute creatuns. How in- 
coiiceis ably line and delicate are the threads of a spi¬ 
der ! It has been calculated that thirty.six thousand 
would not more than make the thickness of a thiead 
of common sewing silk, ftarh of the sik papills, 
whence the spider draws that glutinous liquor with 
which it foims Its web, is composed of a thousand in. 
sensible pores tliroiigh which so many threads pass, so 
that each visible thread of the spider is composed of 
six thousand smaller ones. 

Great as these wonders may appear, they are far 
short of those we should discover, were it possible to 
obtain glasses of greater magnifying powers; and even 
then we could never reach the limits of the creation; 
though our microscopes magnified objects many mil¬ 
lions of times more then they now do. The more we 
contemplate the works of God, the more will the 
proofs of his power be multiplied. We are confounded 
by the two extremes of nature; the great and the 
•mall; and wc scarcely know whether to admire the 
Creator most, in the immense spheres which loll their 
wrbs in the heavens; or in those minute productions 
which are almost imperceptible to our eye^. 

Let us, then, henceforth, reg^wd the contemplation 
of the works of God as our most delightful employ¬ 
ment. The trouble that we take in investigating them 
will be amply compensated by the pure and innocent 
pleasures which they will procure ns. We shall have 
aa ardent desire awakened in our minds to arrive in 
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those blessed regions^ where we shall require neither 
inicroscopu, nor telescope, to discoTcr and to become 
acquaint^ with the wonders of God; where all his 
works will be presented to the eye In unveiled beauty* 
and where we shall distinguish in each object its rela. 
tions, strocture, and destination; where hymns of 
praise will be chanted by immortal spirits in celebra. 
Cion of thu Cn^tor of the iiniver&e, and where all dts- ' 
tiiictions between great and Ultlo will be Inst in one 
grand whole, that will fill our suule with joy, lovo, 
and admiration. 


NOVEMBER XXIII. 

Gradual Increase of the ColtL 

Thb cold begins now to increase porcppiihly. With 
t'lp past month, much of the autumnal warmth has 
departed. It is already colder, and the shorter the 
days become, the more will the earth lose its heat. 
This wo daily experience, and it requires only a slight 
degree of attention to discover in this arrangement the 
sftsdom and goodness of God. ' ' 

This gradual increase of cold,is necessary fo prevent 
the indisposition, and perhaps the total destruction of 
our body. If the cold that we e\peri)liee during the 
winter months, came suddenly wiilithe rommencement 
of autumn, we should be benumbed, and the sudden. 
ness of the change might be fatal to us. As it is, we 
arc very liable to catch cold In the cool summer even* 
ings; how, then, would it he. If we suddenly passed 
from the burning heat of summer to the piercing cold 
of winter ? How mercifully has the Creator provided 
for our health and our lives in thus granting us in those 
months which immediately succeed the summer, a tem* 
perature that gradually prepares oui* bodies to bear 
more easily the increase of cold I What would be* 
•conic of those animals whose constitution cannot betir 
a great degree of cold, if winter suddenly came witb. 
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out any preTious preparation! 'J'he greater part of 
birds and insects would perish in a single night} and 
with them (heir e^gs and their ^ouiig. Whiri'as, by the 
gradual augmentation of (lie cold, (hey hare time to 
make (hu necessary preparations for (heir preservation. 
Theaiituniiial months, which sepaiatc (he winter frona 
(he summer* warn them to quit therr abodes, and repair 
to warmer climates, or to seek out places where (hey 
may pass quietly, and in safely, the loiigh seabon. 

It would be equally fatal to our licUls and our gar* 
dens, if (hey were to be suddenly deprived of the 
summer heat: all pUrils* and partieularly exotics, 
would inevitably |>crish; and the spring could no more 
^i<*l(l us tloweis, nor (he summer fruits. 

it is, therefoie, blit just that we should acknowledge 
in this arrangement, the wisdom and the goodness of 
(iod; and nut regard it as a matter of little conse. 
qui nce, that from the last days of summer to the 
coniinenct'fucnt of winter, the heat as gradually dimu 
nishes as (he cold increases. These insensible revolu. 
lions were necessary, that we and all other creator!s 
might be able to subsist, and that the earth might con¬ 
tinue to oimn to us her rich stoies. 1^*1 the presump¬ 
tuous man* who so often dares to blame the laws of 
nature, only displace one single wheel in the vast ma¬ 
chine of the creation, and he will soon have occasion 
to feel the injury he has done, and learn to his sor¬ 
row, that though ho might disorganize tho-arraiigeoients 
of nature^ he could never amend them. Let us, then, 
receive it as a truth, that nothing is made without just 
reas optiig nd no revointion happens without a sufficient 
All material events gradually succeed 
eac^pR^ft ftll pigperved in the most regular 
ord#;^d all take place exactly at (he appointed 
tinm: oKer Is the great law with which God rules the 
udifverse, and hence it Is, that all his works are so 
Ueautiful, invariable, and perfect. 

K it was ottr constant occupation to study this 
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beauty and perfection in the works of God) and to 
acknowledge in every season of the year the traces of his 
Divine power and goodness, we should hear no more of 
those foolish complaints by which we dishonour our 
Creator | but we should ever find order) wisdutn» and 
goodness, even in those productions where we only 
expected to discover disorder and imperfection; ami 
wr should say from the fullest conviction, All the 
paths of the Lord are truth and mercy; all bis conduct 
towards his creatures, love and kindness; and may 
we ever revere his covenant, and cheiibh his prcccpU.** 

NOVEMBER XXIV. 

Snow, 

• 

Dcrtnc winter, we frequently see the ground co¬ 
vered with snow. Cvery body observes it fcill, hut 
very few people give themselves the trouble to in«|uire 
into its nature and uses. Such is too gonrtally the 
case with those objects which daily come under our 
notice, and from which we derive s’cry coiistderahle 
advantages* Often, indeed, the very things most cle* 
serving of our attention, arc those which we cliiefiy 
neglect. Let ns henceforth be more rational, and 
begin by devoting some moments to the cousidcraiion 
of snow. 

It is formed by very subCtc vapours, which being 
congealed in the atmosphere, fall down in flakes more 
oi less thick. In our climates theso flakes are pretty 
but we are informed, that in Lapland they arc 
sometimes so small as to reseotblc a fine dry powder. 
This is doubtless caused the extreme cold which 
pfovails there s and it is also remarked, that in OMr 
own country the flakes are greater in proportion ap the 
cold is less severe, and they become less whop it 
freezes strongly. The little flakes generally resemble 
hexagonal stars } sometimes, however, they bare eight 

X 4 
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anghs, and ni othirt t(*n, and some of them lure nn 
irregular <ibapo. The best way of observin' them K 
to receive the snow upon white papei. liitherto, little 
has been said of the cause of these difleien* hgnres. 
The whitepess of snow may be thus accounted for; it 
IS etfremely light and thin: consequently full of pores, 
and these contain air» it is further composed of parts 
more or less thich and compact; and such a siibslaiicc 
does not admit the sun's rays to pass, ndther dois it 
ahsoibthom, on the rontrar}, it reflrds (hem leiy 
ponerfull), and this gives it that white appiaiaiue 
wiiK h wi SIC in it« 

Snow, as it falls, is twenty fout times iightci than 
wat< I ; wliiih may he pioicd by melting twenty .four 
iihmmim n of snow, and they will be found to produce 
hut o i( of u i^et. Snow ctaporates considerably, and 
till »rua^ si d« 4 i(C of cold does not obstruct this e\a. 
poiatiun It has hern doubted whether snow ever 
fails at sf I, but tho^e who have navigatcMl the notthiin 
SI ns in wintii, allitm that tiny have tin re seen much 
snow. It IS well ktiovvn that high mountains are 
never entirety wiiliout snow , and though a small por¬ 
tion of It IS some iimi s inclied, new flakes soon replace 
it. The air he ing mui h warmer iu the plains than it is 
on the nioiiiitdin^, it may laiii on the one, while it 
snows on the otinr. 

Snow has ^evcial uses. As the cold of winter is 
much more destructive to the vegetable than to the 
animal kingdom, plants would peiish if>tliey were not 
presiived by some covering Crod has then designed, 
that the rain, which during the summer descended to 
refresh and re-animate the plants, should fall in win. 
ter like soft wool, to cover and protect them from the 
injuries they must olherVive have sustained from the 
frosts «nd the winds. When the snow melts. It be« 
comes a fruitful moisture to the earth, and at the same 
time washes away from the winter seeds and plants, 
every thing that might prevent or iojuie their growth ; 
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and any saperabundance of melted snow that then fe» 
mains, goes to supply the rivers and springs that suf* 
lerrd during the winter. 

These reflections may soflicc to convince us of the 
goodness of God manifested in the meteor of«which we 
have just treated; and let us raise our hearts in joy 
and gratitude to that beneticent (vod, who even from 
t loads and snow pours down blessings and abundance 
upon the earth. 


NOVEMBER XXV. 

Slirp of Animals during the Winter, 

NATUiia being depnvrd of so many creatures which 
in Slimmer iciulered her lively and cheerful, now ap¬ 
pears gloomy and dead. Most of the animals which 
have disappeared, arc buried duiiiig the winter in a 
profonml sleep. This is thu case with lafcrpillais, 
May-busis, ants, flies, spiders, sniih, frogs, li/ards, 
and serjieiifs. It is an erroncogs supposition that ants 
lav up a store of provi«>ion for the winter; the least 
cold benumbs them, and they continue in a state of 
tiiipesceiice till the return of spring: of what use, 
Itien, wonid be magazines, since nature has prevented 
the necessity of their having food in the winter, and, 
it is not very probable thot they should lay up stores 
for other animals. That whiih they so raiefiilly col¬ 
lect during the summer, does not serve them for their 
subsistence; they make use of it in the construction of 
their habitations. 

There are many birds, which when food begins to 
grow scanty, conceal themselves in the eaitb, or In 
caverns, where they sleep during the winter. It is 
certain, that at the beginning of winter, the swallows 
w hich dwell near the sea.shore, and banks of rivers, 
hide thcms««lves in the earth ; and (he wall-swailows iu 
tjie hollows of trees or in in old buildings; and the 
house, or common swallows, seek the bottom of lakes 
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Bttd ponds, SI here they attach themselves in pairs, and 
ellngiiit^ to reeds, remaifi there seemingly without life 
or motion, till the return of warm weather re.aoi* 
males them. 

There arc also some qiiacinipeds which, at the clo«e 
of summer, bury themselves in the earth. Of these, 
the most remarkable is the marmoiit, or mountain rat, 
which s^eiieralty lives on the Alps. Though it delights 
in the highest mountains, in the regions of ice and 
of snow*, it is}et more snbjict than oiiy other animal 
to the benumbing influence of cold. Hence it is, that 
the marnionts retire about the end oi September, or 
the l>eginirmg of October, into their subterraiUMn 
nbodes, where they continue (ill (he mouth of April. 
Much art and piecaiition is observed in the arrange. 
TUdit of their winter habitations. It is a kind of gal. 
lery, the (wo wings of which ba\e each a particular 
opening ; and both terminate in a pUee where there is 
no outlet $ and here they dwell. Jt is lined with hay 
anil moss. Thene aiiiidals do not lay up provisions for 
thoVinter, because they do not require any. Before 
entiTing info their wiiiter.qoarters, each of them very 
c.'iretully piepateh for itself a bed with hay and moss; 
and then, after having exactly closed both the cn. 
trances into their retreat, consign themselves to sleep; 
and ns long as they remain in this state, they do not 
eat any thing. At (he beginning of winter they are so 
fat, th.it some of them weigh nearly twenty pounds, 
hut they gradually become thinner, and towards spring 
arc very lean. When they aro discovered in their re¬ 
treats, they are found rolled op like a ball enveloped 
with hay; and during their torpid state they may be 
carried away without their awakening, and even to be 
killed without their appearing to feel. 

Bears eat prodigiously at the beginning of winter: 
they are naturally fat, and at that time are still more 
So, apd it Is by this exuberance of fat that they are 
enalld^ to endure their long abstinence during their 
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repose in winter. Badgers prepare (hcmselTes for 
(heir winter's repose In the same manner, before they 
enter their retreat. 

The instinct of these, and other animals, thus teaches 
them how so live aslong a time v^ithuiit notrrishoiciit. 
From (heir tirst winter, and before experience can 
have infotmcd them, they foresee ami piepaiefor their 
long sleep. In (heir quiet retreat they neither r\« 
pertonce want, hunger, nor cold, and they know no 
other season than summer* Thus the wisdom and good* 
ness of («od has provided for the wants of all ins 
creatures and this be etiects by a Ihoutand dilfeient 
nuaiis which human iiitelligeiicc cannot conceive; and 
from all this we may safely conelude, that as he watchf s 
operand preset ves esery one of his works, he will aho 
(oitflescend to guard us from danger, and preserve us 
fxom all esils. 


NOVEMBER XXVI. 

% 

Use of Sto^nvt, ^ 

Donivc this stormy season of the year, perhaps 
some discontented people may regard winds and teni* 
pests, which are now so Sequent, as the disorders 
and scourges of nature $ (hey do not considir the ad** 
vantages which result from (hem, tior that without 
them we should be a (housand times more unhappy 
than we really are. Storms are the best meanb of 
purifying (he atmosphere. To be convinced of this 
we have only to pay attention to the weather winch 
pievails in this season. How many thick and on* 
whulebomefogs, rainy, dark, and cloudy days, are we 
subject to! Storms are cbiedy instromental In dis* 
perslng these noxious vapours, and by thus driving 
them from us, are very beneSclal. The univc rse is 
governed by the same laws as man, whom we may com¬ 
pare to a little world. Our health in a great measure 
coRbibts in the agitation and mixture of onr diderent 
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humours, ^hich otherwise would grow cornipf. And 
so it is Hich the world. That the air may not become 
injurious to the earth and to animals, it requires to be 
ill a continual agitation. This is effected by the winds; 
not, however, those that are gentle and light, but by 
vturms and tempests, which collect together vapours 
from different countries; and forming one mass of the 
whole, thus blend together the good and the bad, cor¬ 
recting one by the other. 

Storms are also tistftii to the sea; if it was not fre¬ 
quently agitated with some degree of violence, the stag¬ 
nation esen of salt water, would occasion a degiec of 
putiefaction, not only dosiriirtive to the numerous 
shoals of fish which live in it, but also to the sailois 
who llo.it upon its suiface. Motion is the soul of all 
iititure, preserving every thing in order, and present¬ 
ing destruction ; and the sea, which contains so mudi 
<iiiifn.il matter, is not exempted from the gen« idl rule; 
for were it not constantly agitated, its water would 
biTonie putrid, and cause a general plague. Motion 
is at iiec4‘bsary to the sea, as the circulation of blood is 
to animals* and those causes which only produce a 
gentle, uniform, and almost imperceptible agitation, 
arc not siitUcient to piirifj^he whole mass. Storms 
alone can produce this effect, and the great advantages 
chat r<‘4ull from it not to men only, but to many niil- 
Jioiiv of other t Features. 

These, thea, nre some of tho uses which we derive 
from storm«i, and they arc sufficient to prevent our 
regnvditig them any longer as destructive scourges and 
iii«‘liiimetits of wrath. There is nothing in natuie 
whiclil|M not its inconveniences, and storms are some* 
ti Mi yi By injurious to individuals; but the evils they 
orS{[^n are slight and partial, compared with tho 
general good that they produce, and wo must acknow¬ 
ledge God has airanged every thing with wisdom, and 
that we have abundant cause to tm thankful for the pre- 
sep^gg^stitution of things. Happy are they who are 
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conflncod that avcry thing in tho uniferse r<^latns to 
the general good of all Ihing ma(uret» that the efil 
existing in the world is compeli^ated by numberless 
advanlagf^Sy and that the Tory mean^ which Procidenco 
employs to pro\e and to chasten Ids children, are in 
themselves indispensable biesbitigs, whose general ef* 
fects abundantly rocompetibe us fur ciery evil that* in 
particular instances, may result from their operation. 
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Foriuiious Events^. 

PHorLaLT speaking, chance can produce nothing; 
for nothing can happen without some real and deter¬ 
minate cause. Wimt is generally called chance, is 
nothing more than the unexpected combination of 
seicial causes, which produce an efleit altogether iin* 
foic'sceii. Kxperience teaches us that tliese sort of 
occurienCi‘s aie frequent in human life, ITnfoieseen 
accidents may entirely change the fortune of men, and 
overturn all their designs. It should naturally seem as 
if the race should be to the swift, the battle to the 
strong, and success to the most wise and prudent: 
this, however, does not always happen ; frcc|uently an 
unforeseen accident, a favourable circumstance, ah 
event which could not be guarded against, etlcct more 
than the combined eiforts of power, of genius, and 
of hnman wisdom and prudence. Ifowr lamentable, 
then, would be the destiny of man, if an infinitely 
wise and beneficent hand did not rnJe over all events! 
If the fate of men, of families, and even of kingdoms, 
often depends upon circumstances which apppear to us 
petty and trifling; and if we were desirous of with* 
drawing ^heae eveols from the superintendence of Pro- 
vidence, we should at the same time deny that he has 
jiny influence upon the greater revolutioni that take 
place in the world. 
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Wc daily tiitnvss the occurrence of accidents upon 
which our temporal happiness or misery in a great 
measure dependt. It is evident, that we cannot 
Ritard against these hind of accidcMils, because we can. 
not foresei^ them; and hence it follows, that these tin. 
expected events^ which are beyond the reach of our 
understanding, and of our precaution and prudence, 
must be under the especial direction of Providence. 
<iod ill his wisdom and goodness leaves us more or less 
to oiirseUes, according as we have greater or less 
ability to conduct ourselves with propriety. In ilio^e 
cases, wbeieour pfiwer and abilities can enect nothing, 
we ma^ be assured thatjGod will particularly watch 
over us for oiir good; in all other circumstances the 
labour and industry of men must concur with the 
t.ivoiir and assistance of Heaven; for we cannot ex¬ 
pect Providence to act alone in an> but nnsoreseen con¬ 
tingencies. As then in every thing that we call chance, 
wc evidently discover traces of ihe wisdom, goodness 
and justice of (tod, tl is manifest that chance itself 
js subject to divine guveriiment, and then it is that 
(he empire of I’ruvidencc is most resplendent. When 
the beauty, ihe order, and the arrangeroeiit of the 
world hll us with astonishment and admiration, we 
condude, without hesitation, that an infinitely wise 
Peing mn^t preside o\€*r it. What a much moie 
powerful reason have we to draw the same conclusion 
w inn w« reflect upon the great events that are produt ed 
by accidents which no human w isdom could foresee! 
Have we not a thousand examples, that the happiness 
and even the lives of moo, the fate of empires, the 
issue of battles, the rev illations of kingdoms, amt 
other similar events, often depend upon entirely ntt. 
foreseen contingencies ? An unlooked-for event may 
A|g|lsund projects plaiiiied with ability and concerted 
^PR prudence, and may at once annihilate the tnostr 
formidable pow< r. It is npon R firm belief in the sav¬ 
ing efficacy uf Providence that our tranquillity and our 
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hope are founded. However |;reat may be the evils 

which surround us, however terrible the dangers that 

thr(*aU*n us, Crod is able to edect our deliverance by a 

thousand wavs unknown even to ourNfdvcs. The firm 
■ 

pmuasion of this all.consolatory truth, ought to raise 
in nur minds the greatest reverence of our (jod, and 
induce ns to s<*ek litm in all things, nlnays lifting up 
<ittr hearts to him, tind placing in him all our confi* 
donee. The belief in this truth, also, ought to ropross 
our pride, and particularly to inspire those who are in 
rvalted situations with that religions awe which they 
should have for the Snpreme Being, who possesses so 
many means unknown to them, by which he can shake 
orovci’tiirn that slender fabric of happiness uhieh their 
airogancchas reared. Nothing i.s bettor calculated 
iii.in the consideration of this truth to banish from our 
souls all distrust, anxiety, and discouragement, and 
to raise in uS a pure and holy Joy. The infinitely 
w*ise Being has a thousand woiulerful ways unknown 
to us ; ways of mercy and love; and all his disj/On. 
sritiuns are regulated by justice and wisdom. He 
wills thu happiness of his children, and nothing can 
prevent it; he commands, and lutuieobeys hib voice.*’ 
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The Majesty «/' GotU 

It is extremely difficult to form any idea of God at 
all worthy of his majesty and greatness* The attempt, 
however^ should be made; nothing contributes more 
to dignify and improve our nature than such reflec¬ 
tions. It if true, that It is as impossible for ns to 
comprehend him perfectly, as it is for ns to hold 
the sea in the hollow of our hand, or to grasp the 
heavens with a span. He is at once known to us and 
concealed from ns ; he is near us, and at the same time 
is infinitely above us: known and near with respect fo 
his exibteoce, though infinitely elevated and hidden as 
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to his nature, perfections, and decrees. On this ac. 
count, it our duty to apply ourselves to know his 
greatnt'ss, as it is esseitliaJ for us to conceive those 
sentiments of veneration which are justly due to him* 
To assist our weakness in this respect* let us compare 
(iod with what men esteem and admire the most, 
and we shall find that he is inliiiilfdy above all. 

We may admite the power of kings, and be filled 
with astoiiishinent when wc hear of their conquering 
vast empires, taking cities and foretiesscs, erecting 
superb buildings, and making the happiness or the 
misery of whole nation^. But if we are struck with 
the power of a man, who is but dust and ashes, and 
whose exploits are due to other agents, how' murh 
ought we to admire the power of (*od, who has esta. 
blished the earth, and founded the heavens, who rules 
the sun, and sustains the immense fabric of the uni- 
xerse! We are justly astomshi'd with the heat of the 
sun, with the impetuosity of the winds, the roaring of 
the sea, the rolling of the thunder, and the rapidity of 
the lightning; but it is (iod who impartetli to the siiti 
his fires, who thunders in the clouds, who uses the 
xfinds as is messengers, andsendeth forth the red light¬ 
nings as his ministers, and who raises and calms the 
waves of the sea. 

We justly respect those, who have distinguished 
themselves by the extent of thiir genius, and the 
depth of their knowledge; but what is'the understand* 
ing, what are all the faculties of men, compared with 
(he wisdom of that Great Being, whose eye penetrates 
through every coveiing, who numbers the stars of 
^aven and the sand of the sea, who knows the des. 
■mation of each drop of rain as it falls from the clouds; 
Stnd who at once sees and comprehends ^the past, the 
present, and the future; all of whose works are in* 
finitely great, surpassing homan conception* 

We may be dazaled with the splendour of riches, 
and admire the gorgeom palaces of Kings; the mag- 
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Aificence of Ikeir fornituri; tke riebnew of ihcir g«r« 
mcMi; tho beauty of their afiartmnti} and the lustre 
of goidy siUery and jewels* that glitter in larlth pro- 
fosioii: btft how pitiful and contemptible are all thesoy 
eompared with the riches of Gody whose throne is 
heaveny and whose footstool is the earth! He has 
formed dweiUtigs for all creatnreay and established 
provistons for all men and all animals; his meadows 
iiotirihh the cattle» and all that is useful or excellent in 
the world is drawn from his treasures. JUifcy healthy 
riches, glory, honour, and pleasure, are alt in his hand, 
and he distributes them to whom he pleases* 

We respect the princes of the earth who eooimattd 
numerous sutgectSy and* rhle oter several countries; 
but what is that speck of earth which is subject to 
them, compared with the emjdre of the iini verse, of 
which oitr whole globe is bnt a small province; an 
empire that extends over all the stars of Hvaven, and 
their inhahiiatits! An empire* whose Lord has all the 
sovereigns of the universe for his servants; and 
around his thronsy the cherubim and serapfaimy ever 
ready with wings outspread to execute his orders! 

We judge of the g ie a tpes s of men by their actions, 
and their works; and we celebrate idngs who have 
built cities and^ ootiitmcted palaces; whb have go«* 
vetoed well their states, and have successfully cxe* 
cuted great enterprises;'but what are the works of 
the Most High ? The creatieii of die universe; the 
preservation of so maay ereatnics ; the wise sod just 
government of Innumerable worlds; the redemptfoo 
of mankind; the reward of the good, and the chas* 
tisement of the wicked J 

Who is like iiaio thee, O Lord! Thou art gretil^ 
thy name is celebrated, and thy works prodaim thy 
gtnndeorS fihoold not a luMgtoiu awe poetess our 
sottlsy at the thoagbt of the presence of the wortdhi 
ECeroal Bsder; the God whose glory ever enooinpasses 
«s» The spleadoar of the stars fiM in the presence 
Vol. \l. Y ^ 
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of the son ; and so all ilia glory, wisdom and power, 
all the rirhos and honours of the %forld are oclipseil 
by the radiance and majesty of God 1 Our soul is ex* 
alted and cniaiged by meditating upon the greatness 
and exceNeocies of the Afgst High: and all our 
spiritual facnltics are rejoiced by such sublime me* 
dilations; and onr hearts are penetrated with ]oy, 
veneiation, and gratitude, when in a holy Iraosport 
we represent to our minds the Being of beings, the 
Kternal Almighty and Infinite Csod, to whom Im all 
glory, honour, and praise^ for ercr and ever* 
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/nr VwUtntmtnU 

fii 1 our souls enjoy swoet contentment, for God is 
good; mercy and lore shine through all his works. 
Let us contemplate his mighty deeds; the world, and 
all that it contains, announce his glory; all that he 
has created is worthy of him alone. 

The heavens and the earth are proofs of his power; 
the sun who rales the day, and tlie moon Wrho rules the 
night; every thing endowed with life and motion 
exalt tlie mighty 

Consider the works of Ms hands; «ien and brutes 
%how his Infinite power; even ghe smallest objects, 
the blade of gra^s, and the grain of dust, teach Us the 
knowledge of the Most High, 

Ask the mountains and the valleys, the heights of 
hixivcn, and the depths of the ocean; the winds and 
the ttorsM; the reptiles that crawl in the dust; and 
they will proclaim hit Infinite wlldom and houndiesa 
power! 

How shall we cdebmle and adora that God, who 
has fi^eti us life and being I Onr bodies, and the 
•owls sHilch animate them, ana the gifts of bis hand, 
and totni, whilftwrehavaabeing, bless bis holy namel 

Oldctts of his guardian care during the day^ each 
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morning nitnetws that he has watched over as through 
tho darkness of the night, Ercry moment that glides 
away ineltes us to hlesa him who H the tight and 
strength of our life. 

Are we in adrersitVf and oppressed trials and 
sofferioga i scarcely bare we felt the wdght of our 
affliction^ wfaoti onr merciful Protector enables ns to 
support them; his ▼ieloriuns arsi Is stretched forth to 
assist us, and all onr difficnlties ntntib, 

l^et ns nerer forget this, nor indulge the fear of 
being abandoned by God, wbo Iotcs all his children* 
And may we ever submit to ins holy wilt, and bUss alt 
his dispensations, cotifinced (hat he* will accomplish 
hit merciful designs, for he Is omnipotent in counsel, 
and abundant in means* 


, MOVfillBfiR XXX, 

Grati^i Rtmembremce (ff pest Mercies* 

Almighty God! thou art the common Father of 
all the generations which dwell on the esslh; thou 
art my Father also* May I feel myself etotiiwly de« 
pendent opoti thee, not only lor my oitislcitce, but stso 
for erery thing that 1 possess s I bleSs thee, and giro 
thee thanks for the life which thou hast ginn me; add 
for all tbo mcftletf whkh Ibon hast graiKed me nato the 
present hour* * 

1 bless thy Prorldence for the CAdeartBg tlei of my 
fanity, and for ad (he comforts and pleatnies that I 
enjoy la domestic lift, 

f am thankfol for the life and health which 1 enjoy, 
for the abniHlaiiee of food and raiment, and for 
the ronrenlences of my habitation* I thank thee for 
the sucress tiioo host jpron to my enterprises end the 
labonrs of my rocation; for aU the blesiiogs (hat thy 
boiAtifnl hand ban dally conferred upon im, and 
*fer erery tidag that hascentrHiittcdto thy pemertatioa 
and happiness, ^ 
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I ought also to lilets iliee» tiecftmoy when then it 
aof tlmo dklil pomie idomltf atid oAictioo to tIsiC 
ny hibitfttioii) thoa dStUt not tiii^e vio liop«lc»» or 
without eoiiboUtioiu lo the midst of my triiitf and 
the just dtasiitettient which, for my goody thou hast 
oometimes hern ptraied to ioiilct updO me, thoo dldtt 
not abandon me ; hot didst eoften end rrtider mild the 
corrections whieh I aufietod* and didst vouchsafe me 
thy favour and heavenly regard* Th)r petemal hand 
lias always guid^ me, and thou hast rejoiced to do mo 
4iood. 

From the eaperieiice which I have had of thy good, 
fiess, I will feet a confidence in thee, and dominll 
into thy hands all my eoncevns and interests; and I 
will dare to hope that long as It shall please thee tocon<. 
iinne the thread of my Hfe, thon wilt continue to 
watch over me, and, ae fhr as iboa deemest it con« 
sistent with my real happltiess, wilt preierve me from 
all the evHs andaeddeoti that would disturb Ssy re* 
pose* Oranii dm, O Lord, that I nay etijoy>ith 
a wise and g^M heart, the favonrs tiiat thon he* 
slowest apoo mei that, In pmenerlQr, my son! may as* 
pire slier the% the Ajdher of all good; and that if 
fhou hast decr^ ia the tmpenetrahle eotineils of thy 
wisdom, that 1 should eiperlenoe afiHecioo and dis* 
appointment, 1 may submit whh nnfhlgfied resignation 
to all tby dispensatiofit; and glorify thee to the nt* 
most of my abHIty, wfiether hashing id the innshine of 
prosperity^ or stemming the loagh fide of ndveisHy, 

wSSSSmsSi 

Ifpmii gf IVntSe* 

MpUr I reflect upon timonmeiiM mendns which f 
hdflBrh s eived from thy hmsfie/O tmld, my imnl is ae* 
imshed, and lost in admlramon. Overwhelmed with 
Xy goodness, my heart swells wRh joy, and I am aa«* 
aOljto ospress the traniporte of my gradtnde. 
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Wliile jet Aslcfp) on^oiiseloiif of Ulie»«lil mj ^uMlii^r’a 
womby tkj giulfdimft owet wfttclieil »vcrM$ tii4 wiuvi 
1 hfht drew «j bititfi, thoo didtl Incline tUne enrto 
my infnni criee; mj lender \lpB could not iben titter 
thy pieiees, «|mI llioti dfdet condeseend to Ifston to mj 
feeble &G€oilt% l^vfore fbej vefo fotmed into prnyerf; 
nod when In tie llioiiglicicftMiera of youtb, my Jlepe 
wnndered for ffom the poUin of ?irtoe, thj merciful 
goodnece recalled mo tp a teneo of doty* 

In dangoTi and In dUtreti) fhou hast em bm mj 
rocb and my forbreat; and bait often preserved mo 
from tbe anaros of vicei the moat dangcrona of all 
eneiuiea* ^ 

Wbeo dmt bovored over mo^ and a morbid pale# 
ne» oas dllTafed over tmy coontmnee i tboo dfdat 
rc'-kindlo Ibo almost evplHng lamp of Ufa; and a hen 
the recolkcdON of my past aina embitter^ my 8oal> 
tby grace adbidad mn cooaolation and tttp|K>rt. 

JUamed be tbj oaaEie, who hast loved mo so neli $ 
obo hast beitomed on metbo aoeuta of friendabip, ami 
t,ha ties of a^ectlono Tbou bast granted me the great# 
eat bleaaiqg tbgi tbd mind of man can conodvei for 
wbicn tbfibearti eiitn«l|r eonaacraied to tbaaf desirea 
to ecalt tbee s the Mentmt fbod which can baonjoyed 
on earthygraaiooaGod), Ib^ baat given wot the pen* 
miaaion toapproaelt ibf tturane» to ctlebrata Oqr mmjt 
and to glorii^ thjr adorable namoii « 

to my feaif nadbi diatresiesi bi mf dijageraaodl 
tribulationti 1 ttiHcmWa to tby mer^y wUpmf and 
au|)ported vy tboe» death will lose all ha teirorin 
When tbe henvena ^all pats away with a mtgbljr 
noise* and theJbbikof4liaaiiiveeieb»diiaolfed, I 
will rise abova tbe mhaK got Idets the omnlpoteiit 
arm ibfl upheld piOy amid jUba bratb of a wfoebed 
woHd» 0 GoiL ftemi^ IMf fa too fbait to attgr 
alt thr pialoa^ 
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DECEMBSIt it. 

Sr* Crtatitm ^ the ft'orU, ani e/ lA« thman 

If i»e fi* the Fpoch of the creatlow df tl» woiW, ae- 
eotdiQg to the testimony of the sacitd writings, it bos 
scarcely subsisted sU Uionsaiid years. Those who 
suppose it to be of much more incient date, are con. 
tradicted by reason, and the monimients of histoiy 
which have escaped the dilapidatloas of timok The 
history of the human race does not go farther back 
than that which has been transmitted to us by Moses; 
for all else that has been said origin of 

andent nations, has been advanced wfmnt proof*; 
neither does It eitend beyond the deluge. As to the 
chronological books of the Chineee, they are evidently 
hllecl with falsities. The PheDlcians have no historian 
more ancient than Sanchoniatho, who lived after 
Moses. The Egyptian history does not go beyond 
IJam, the son of Noah; and the books of the Jewish 
lawgiver remain to be the most ancient, as well as 
authentic, of all the monuments of nntkinity. 

If we consider the arts invented 1^ men, we shall 
dnd that few of them have been known more than two 
or three thoosand ^ears. Mnit, whose nature end 
reason gire him no spihide for the arts and sciences, 
is also stimulated to It by necessl^, and the desire of 
obtaining eonvepknees and pteasures; and by his 
vanity and ambitinn, as well ai by luxury, tbe chtM 
of ahimdanoe^ wMeh creates new wants. This has 
been evident amoMpt men in all ages. History in¬ 
forms ns of the epo^ when men had scarcely Invented 
Ihe most oeeesssry arts | and when those which were 
known, were very Imperfectly understood, and when 
they were ignorsiitof the firm principles of the sciences. 
Four thonsnod years ngos nmn were In a great state of 
ignoranos with Mipeet to meat sebjeets; and If we 
calenlnte the progim that they have mnde since that 
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period^ and then go back to the remotest agcs^ 
we may with some degree of certainty determine the 
epoch when men knew noUiing^ or in other words^ 
Chat of the birth of the human race. If their existence 
was to be dated Ijaither bai^» it weald bare been im* 
pomlblo that thn most useful and necessary arts should 
hare remaiiKd uukiiowiif during a long series of ages* 
On Che contrary^ all that the human mind was ca* 
pable of dthcoreringii would hare been long since 
known; and from* this circumstance* we must then 
necessarily roiiciiMie, that the origta of the human race 
couid hare had no other era than that assigned by 
Moios in his history of the creation. It is absurd to 
tupiKise, that meui decing the space of so many thou, 
sand years, should hare remained enveloped In dark* 
nessi and ^unged in a lethargic stupor* from which 
they suddenly awokc^ and all at once invented dif. 
ferentarts* and procured^ Ibr thems^res all the com* 
forts and pleasures of Hfel 

It may be also remarked^ that the greatest part of 
Edrofie was formerly covered by imoicnse forests, 
very few .ctiUs, towns, or riliages, then existing; 
coaseqnentiy the oaah^ of its inbabiUnts must then 
hare been atoch tes# than at present. Germany, for 
instance, mm obo eootioued forest, from which ife 
may jadge c^ the imuciiy ad iU inhabitants. Men, at 
first, eoi^ only cnlttfate the open spaces arhich were 
found in certidn parts oC the forests; tht^ had no 
prirato property in land, and yeasty changed their 
abode* Jo alt uermany them wae not a single frinU 
tree; acorns atong wereptodnead* If we wish to draw 
a jiaralted b4*tweea the |idiahlSat>isof agf lent and those 
of modem Germany** wo nMisl lepmrate thoio which 
dwell in cities and towns; pay atieotioii toibeaome* 
roes colonies thathara emignilad fim Germny ; oh* 
serre that most of iha forests Mngliow cut down, and 
thy space they oconpied converted Into aiahle land, 
ancient Germany would .then be fomid to contain 

V 4 
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icarcely a tfnth part of tba mlthatf d groand (hat It 
now doei; atid^ eanaeiiiiaifiy, b«t a lenih pari as 
many inlMbUanti. How naay mtilioas of ntea wero 
there len at that period* thao there aie at preicnt! 
And how ahnndtiitly moit they have meUipliM aince I 
Yet the foreita which cateml from Giwmany to the 
north.eait of Asia, and those still mnainiiig in Africa 
and America, profe*that our globe is not near so well 
peopled as it might be» The fecther we peoetrale Into 
the remote ages of antiquity, the lena shaH we find the 
earth peopled and taitivaM, till wo reach the epoch 
of the origin of the bttman race* 

It is, therefore* Impossible that onr globe ihouSd bate 
been itnnal; for if it hady U most hare been as well 
peopled from time immemoTlel* at it b at ptesent* 

DECENBElt lU. 

The Vse ^iroed. 

Thoooh we derive tery grrat and numerous adsan* 
tages from every part of a tree, yet none of them can 
be compared to those which the wood itself alTordS ats* 
Sacrh is Its abundance* that we might lay, God pro-* 
vides ns every day with afresh supplyt that we might 
Hirer be di stitote of so useful a substimee* It aaswera 
every purpose for which we desiig^ It} Is pliant eoopgh 
to be susceptible of any fern in which wefoeaoto 
mould it I firm enough to rttain any shape it has once 
received; and being easilty sawed, poHthed* and beat^ 
we procure from it many eoafenieiicu and ornaments* 
Thme, however* are far from hdng all the advantages 
which we derive Ifoss wood* as meat of them only cea» 
tribute to the parpows of convenience or Inxoiy* Wo 
have more iodftpefisahie necessitiaa which yre could 
not iuppiyt if the stood did net possess a suitabte d^ 
me of Ihkkness and soHdity* Nature, it Is troe, 
mnIshCi os with many hard compact substances; we 
have stottcs and aarhieit which we know kow to 
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adapt to diATmot inirpotas. B«t it if troiiM«somO| •• 
ivell as cxpfmivfi (ir extfact tkasa from Cheir qaarrira^ 
tooarrjrtlietDtoadistaiic*, a»d to wotk tlitm; wUlat 
wick ikiiicli ttai ftpmmOy fM Uiftroukipf we oan p?Oi^ 
rare tke larfMt trees. Wooden piles* several f4*ot 
Jong* forced tote Ike eartk| form e safe f^ndaiioti for 
waflsfe wkiehf whlioni tkia procautloiift would sink 
jiico tke olayi or fall arkore the growid was samly* 
'IVy also support tke most heavy aodoitamiive telid* 
ingSf and otker pteoas of wood snstalo tke stone* 
work* and the waia^t of tho ttieS| leaii^ duu wbick 
compose the roofs of our Jioases. 

Wood, la many provinces, Is «sed as tke oldef 
arCiiftte-of M $ and tkns ekoM Ike shivaring nkUves 
in the long nights of winter^ when the cold mists* end 
piercing north winds, would otherwise have chilled 
thilr blood* Ilow siecossary, tb(n«ls wood, as a psfC 
of the creation; and we now sec that It was for the 
Misrst purposes, that the Auihor of the universe 
covered so largo a portiofi of the earth's surface with 
forests* 

WbiMrtdeotltid on tke ooiafort and warmth whkii 
woodatfbrd* «i at this sesioa of the year, we may 
thus address oowlves to God i Compassionata 
Packer t this also is one of thy blessings} 1 rvcecsq' 
it from thee witk a lively senia of gratitu^; and ac* 
knowledge thy providential rare in providliig lor mo 
the grateful nanatk which cheOrs and Invigorates my 
fromi limbs* Whether I ondava the scorching dsys 
of summer, or losl the wiittor*rplorcinf cold | in tho 
open a^, or hi a warm aportmoot, ihon art ever pro* 
tent^ mid evst my benmotof# Imt me not forges 
thy amrtdeS^ nor regard oven the firmwood nick Uidif*' 
feidnce; bit^ as'in each seasooof the year I leosIvaL 
pecnllir marks of thy gendoesSi may I never cease in 
bless and togloriQr thee, andeaiHlhy Imneftetiiea*** 
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HenmrkMe ProperUek ijf certain Auim^h* 

f We daily enjoy a vnriefy of adfMtagea which tre 
derifo from animals. 'Hie Creator has gtran us aaiDe 
that live douieaticated wiih oa, and others for our sufto 
tonaiicv; and all^ tn om* nay or anotlieri ate designed 
to minUtrr to our nocessltief and fdeattivea/ 

The dog» independently of ihu beauty of hisform, 
his fitrengih, speed, and vivacity, baa ail those qitaN. 
ties which endear him to man. Ho possesses great 
sensibillly, u much improved by education, is 
every nay worthy of oar afiection and regard, lie 
knows how to promote oar designs, ii atch for our safety^ 
defend and caress ui by toms, and by his assidooiis 
services, and generous disposition, renders him¬ 
self highly useful and agreeable to his master. 
Without the assistanm of this faithful servant, iv« 
could not so easily subjugate other animals. 1 n short, 
it seems as if God had given the dog to roan for a com¬ 
panion and a guard. This very inferesfiiig animal 
merits still further attention from his performing many 
actions, which proves that he is not merely a machine, 
bu t (mmesses some ptlnclplc of lnleU%einee. How ca. 
press!ve are the signs by which he roadifests the joy 
he fei'is upon his niiiste^s return! And how didWent 
again are those that be dlscovera upon the approach of 
a thief or an enemy, or when in full ttry bo pursues the 
hare, as she botmos over the plains* 

The advantages which we derive from the sheep are 
still more considerable, though it has not fhe^gift of 
pleasing like the dog. Every part of the sheep is use¬ 
ful to us; Us milk, wool, flesh, and even its bones, A 
singular property observable In this animal it, that of 
its chewing the cad, orramiftating; icat first swallows 
Its food hastily, without svfflcieotly musticaling it^ and 
afterwards can a^ld bribg it Hito its mouth, re- 
and swallow ft a" second tlmen This animal has 
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but one row of te«tb» ob|cb clofecti however, is 
iQodied by its harint; four atomachs. la of 

these, which is called the pdiunch, and ts %ery Urtse, 
the food is sofletied and luubtetieil; in the secoad^ 
named the cap, or hood, and which is much smaller, 
the food is fmlher tneccratedy end digestion begins to 
make soeno progtvas t fruoi tliis it passes into the thiid 
stomachy called tiie millet, where it is retained I ill it is 
safficiently dissolved; and digestion is finally perfected 
in the fouitli slomacb, called the rennat-bagy in wliicfa 
the food changes its colour, and becomes white like 
milk, chongb in the third stomach it was green. 

The hare possesses Instinct for its own preservation, 
and sagacity to enable it to escape from its enemies s it 
maltes its own form or bed, and in winter chooses 
those places which have a southern aspect, while in 
summ^ it preftrs the north. It conceals itself in 
furrows, or by the side of hillocks, that nearly re. 
semble the colour of its skin. When pursued by dogs, 
it darts rapidly forwards, then turns and relume upon 
its steps, throws itself into some secret plate, and 
after many leaps and doublings, hides itself in tho iriiuk 
of a line, or in some bush. It is cunning t*iiovgh con. 
finiially to chamge Hs place of abode as circumstances 
may urge. * 

The stag is still more wily and subtle tlma the bare, 
* and often leads the hutittmena much more arduous 
chase* Tho lightness and elegance of its slfoder and 
well-proportioned form ; its brancMng boms, serving 
both for ornament and defence; its sine, spei*d, and 
strength, disUnguish it from all the inhabitants of tho 
woods, 4ho tolMutle of which it seems formed to em^ 
hellish and to anUveii* 

When we reflect on these and Inuumerabto other 
animals, we find more and mom reuse to acknowledge 
the goodness irith which the Almighty provides for 
• our support, our convenience, and our pleasures. Our 
globe is the habitation of inoumesable auinmls, which 
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are nnder our comuiaiuiy and eKiei for our comfort and 
sustenance* And If the soil ^ the earth is so ditersU 
iicdf it is only that a great uoiaber of animated heings 
niay find there provl^ns adapted to their diflTareut 
natdres* All kitids of soil, good al well as bad, sand/ 
or marshy, stony or moist, from thg hanks of rivers to 
the summits of motmtains are peaked uith living 
rrcatures, which in one shape or another are iiidtspm. 
sable to us. There is no p&cc^ however sterile it may 
appear, (hat does not support soma species of animals 
that are nsefol to os. And shall not man, thus ln» 
debted to (he Father of mercy, acknowledge his good* 
ness, and be grateful for his favours 9 ramaio 

insi iisibte to the many hlcsslogs he dally Kecivesy or 
pa«s over with inattention those gifts of natare which he 
enjoj S i 
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Formtaitm of Snow* 

Itwow is a species of hoar*frost| it difiTm, however, 
in this partienlar, that the hoar^ffnst falls In the form 
of dew upon the surfiice of eerthih cold bodies whieh 
attracts its moisture, and to which it adheres $ Wfiltst 
the snow, before it falls. It dhrdady formed in the upper 
region of the atmosphere by eougesAed vapours, which 
observe the same laws in fiafliug at logs, dew, and rain. 
1 he air is often very cold, tod this may be increased to 
a Goosidertble dfgree by the clct|sity of the atmosphere, 
and the acrWssFon of eolit vapouis* It fs then veiy easy 
to nndmund how the aqueous parades becouiU eon* 
gealed. What, peihapt, oontHbufes the mostjlb |^e 
freeiiiig property to the air, are ihu oloads; abd 
getieraHy every snowy day is also ckndy i and the 
thicker the doiMlt are, tAeeueeihey Iniernipt the raya 
of fhe eon, aad ptovenf their ndloii; whence must 
naturally reanti a degree Of bold great enough fo make 
the vepoura loie their fintdlty, and convett them into 
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snow. Baty upon tb«i stone (>rln€iplei| ought it not 
sometimes to snow in summer? No doubt this mt/ 
happen* and snow maj really be formed i6 the superior 
regions of the atroonphere; but the cold In that season 
is neeer sufliiciently Strong to (ounierbalanre'fheeHvcU 
of the heat reflected fiom the earth, which melts the 
congealed vaponts as they approach the lower regions 
of the atmosphere; coiiseqoenfly they cannot then ap* 
pear id the form of snow. This is far from being the 
cose in winter; as it Is then so cold in the lower re* 
glons of the atmosphere* and upon the surface of the 
eaith, that the frozen vapours in falling can no longer 
receive a sufficient degree of boat to mtJt them. 

It is a pleasing sight to contemplate the flakes of 
snow as they fall; in a few moments covering the 
whole surface of the earth, far as the eye can resi^h ; 
and it admirably justifies what was said by the pious 
Brookes* when he told us that even snow has its 
< harms* and winter its sweets, t^ure and innuceot 
pleasures may be enjoyed by all men, except those 
who from want of cultivating their faculties, are be* 
come inca^ble of reflection* and never regard (he 
works of God«** 


BSCEMBER YI. 

Winter Piante* 

It Is wrong to suppose, that winter is generally d«* 
structire to plants and trees. So far from iC* there can 
be no doubt that the variations of temperature contri* 
bote materially to the growth and propagation of vege*» 
tables. In Tory warm climates, there are immense dr* 
sorts, that would be much more sterile If cold did not 
sometimes succeed to the burning heats. And winter, far 
from bring pngndicial to the earth’s fertility* promotes 
fit Ikere are plants which thrive fin the coldest coon* 
Iriea, aotwithstaiidlqg the ice and snow. Many trees, 
as iff, pines, junipers, cedavsi the larch, and the liox, 
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Moorish tn winter In other eeasons* ]IoiKe.leek« 
.pepper-wort, aage, maijoram, thytmr, lavender, end 
irormwood, with many limlltr pl»otfl« preserve their 
verdure during the vrinten There are even some 
dowers that spring op under the snow* The single 
anemone^ the hellebore, the winter hjraeinth and oar* 
cissusy the snow»drop, and various species of mosses, 
donrlsh and are in flower daring the cold* We are in¬ 
formed by botanists^ that the plants of the frigid zone, 
being placed in green-houses, could not bear a higher 
degiwe of heat than thirty-eight degrees i whibt they 
can support so grant a degree of cold, as to grow 
daring the winter in Sweden, as well as most parts of 
France, Germany^ and Kussia, and the northern pro¬ 
vinces of China* Vegetables which live in very cold 
climates cannot bear much heat» neither can those that 
grow on the ,tops of mongtains* Rocks, and moun¬ 
tains capped with sitow during the greatest part of the 
year, have yet plants peculiar to them. Many veget¬ 
ables are found upon the rocks of Lapland, which are 
known also to grow on the Alps and the Pyrenees; on 
Mount Olympus, and the helots of Spitzbergen, but 
are no w^sre else to be met with. When these are 
transplant^ into gardens, they grow tu a considerable 
height, but bear very liiile fruits and few of the 
plants which thrive in the northern countries will 
come to a state of pevfhctton without snow. 

Thus, in the immense garden of natitre^ there is no 
soil entirely barrent from the dnesi dust to the hardiwt 
rock; fiom the tropics to the froaen regions of the 
poles, there is no soil wMch does not prince plants 
piMsuliar to it) and no season is entirely destitute of 
these beautiful productions of nature ; frnits or flowers 
continuing all the year round* 

Giant, merciful Creator, that in this severe season, 
Ihp ehltdren may not forget thy paternal regard, nor 
shat t^ir eves to the blessings which thou hast gra- 
^ ciottsly t^i^acscended to bestow upon them i and per. 
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tit the casual charity of the passeoger! Others labour. 
*05 under diseisey clestitute of sustenance and the 
commonest necessaries of life, stretched on some miser, 
able pallet, in cellars or garrets, where damp, cold, 
dirtj and*vermin, are their only companions; are 
lingering out their hapless mumeatb in anguish, and 
hopeless dispair! 

Winter, by increasing all the wants of the poor, 
renders our charity to them doubly necessary and in. 
dispensable, it is a time uhen nature herself is uHd 
and destitute, and surely i)y distributing our beiiefac* 
tions seasonably, ue v«fy much enhance tlieir value. 
If we have been enriched by the fruits of summer and 
autumn, is it not that we may be enabled to share these 
blessings with our less fortunate brethren, uhilst 
nature is in a state of repose ? As the cold increaM‘*>, 
so should we be more disposed to administer unto (he 
necessitous, and pour into the bosom of the distressi'd 
and the nce^, a portion of the comforts arising from our 
super.abundance; and tbe^affluent ought particufarly 
to be thankful to Divine Providence for haring it in 
their power to imitato his blessed nature, by relieving 
the necessities of the poor; and what nobler end can be 
answered by the unequal dis ision of fortune, than that 
of the wealthy feeling for and relieving the miseries 
of tlieir less favoured hrethieo! 

Let those, thco, who enjoy the gifts of fortune, 
compassionate the sufferings of the poor; and learn 
that it is their duty, aud iiobfcst privil«>gc, to feed, 
to clothe, to warm, and to console the distressed ; to 
dissipate their hcart.corroding cares, and snatch them 
IroB the cold embrace of death* Let those who tasto 
the sweets of IndepeDdeoce, and revel in (he pleasures 
of Inauiy, Impart a portion of their superfluous abuii. 
dance; and let those whose resources are less exuberant 
still give a part, remembering, that there are few people 
who have any title to respectability of character, howc 
ever limited their inoomei who have it not in their 
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power to do &onie «ood. Let us, tbeiiy enjoy that 
delUhtfuf gratification which the noble heart ever feeU, 
tfie divine ptcasure of relieving the wants of oiir 
brethren, of tempering to them the rigonrs of winter, 
and the keeiincs<i of adversity. Who ran deny himsf if 
the consolation of raising a fellow-being from the bed 
of sickmss and (he depths of misery ; whirh he may 
often effect ssith ease, by retrenching some unneces* 
sary ornament in dress, or curtailing himself of some 
pleasurable evtravaeatice. And what more grateful 
incense can hi ufif red up at the shrine of virtue, than 
beiieliceiice exertid on behalf of suflering huinanityj 
by a vietory over uur passions, or retrenching some 
c^piiise in luxury or vanity, in order to apply it for 
the good of the poor. 


DECEMBER Till, 

iVtffurr ts a School far the Heart, 

Tub study of nature, in every point of view, h pro¬ 
fitable; and it ma^ seiy properly be termed a school 
for (he heart; since it clearly teaches us the duties we 
owe to God, to oursr Ues, and to our neighbours. 

Can any thing inspire us with a deeper veneration 
for the Supreme Being than the consideration, that it is 
he who not only has formed the globe of the earth out 
of nothing, but who has suspended it in the vast regions 
of space with all the criatures which it contains; that 
it IS his all-powerltil hand that retains the sun in his 
orb, and the sea within its confines t and can we 
htimhlv ourselves too much in the presence of a Being 
who has created all those numberless worlds which 
revolve around us! What diminutive creatures are 
we, compaied with those immense globes t And how 
little does the earth and all its glory appear, when con* 
sidered under this point of view! And do we not 
•shudder at the very thought of offending that God 
Vol. II. Z 
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ttho^e hoiin(flcs5 power is every where maniri*&fec}, anti 
utio ill an iiisUiii can wither all oitr boasteil strength, 
atid render nought our must biiNiant enterprisi's. 

The contemplation tA natuic parlii con. 

fliicive to^ inspire in os thr emotiotin of love diid ol 
gr«i(Hur1e for its Divine Author. All nature loudly 
proclahns tire consoling truth, that God is lore. )t nar 
love (lur indnied him to manifest his glory by the 
creitidii of the world, and commomcating to other 
In ings a portion of that felicity which he liimsiU 
4 ^jo^s. Tor this purpo'>e he created tire iiiii\'ei<'e, 
•i.nt an iniuimerablc niullifudc of crcaliins, that ail, 
fioni the Hrst link to (he last, from the arcli-nngii 
ilown lo the lowest leptib* that crawls in the diisf„ 
hould evpenencf, caih arcurdiiig to it nature and 
LipiKits, the tllects ol dirine goodness. I't flieie a 
Miijlf creatttic < xrsttiii! throughout the ie:;jons >t 
creaud iiatuie, which docs not alloid proofs of thi> 
h .isinty truth? Man more especially displa)b itn cer- 
r iint^ and divine opotatioii; inasmuch, as the (Veator 
has not onl) endowed him with reason, nime eminently 
to rn}oy the blessings he receives, but also to enable 
him to feel and acknorrledge that jove which is the 
source of all the favours he enjovs. The Creator Im'* 
given him dominion oser all animals, to cuiivert them 
to his use* and conTcnieiices ; and for him he has made 
the earth produce her tiuits in abundance. And ought 
tite many blessings which we daily receive, and wiilioul 
the continuance of which our existence must coane. 
ought not the disinterested love of that great Being. 
s%ho can derive nothing from his creatures, and uliutc 
felicity is pel fret: to atfect onr hcai ts in the (enderest 
manner, call forth all our gratitude, mid engage us 
with irresistible energy to return the toveof our bene, 
deent Creator ? The contemplation of the ttniveise,aiid 
the perfections of God so clearly manifested, should 
naturally increase onr conhdence in hts power and 
gjmyrcy. And how great ought our tranquillity to be, 
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knou'iiii; iliat are su|>eriiiteti(1ed and direcled by a 
Heiiig, the proufs of whoso wisdom, power, and good, 
lu^s, we have roiitinually before ns in every part of 
the criatioiu What, tiieii, in the hour of trial, of 
diihrulty, and of danger, shall discourage vs front 
oflcring up onr prayers to him who has stretched out 
the lies veils, aiut formed all living creatures* 

N it possible that base and &ulii»h principles can ac. 
tiiate the heart of a man, who, in conteoiplatuig na¬ 
ture, ever> where discovers traces of the infinite bene, 
fic'eiiru of (fod, who does not piopose less the felicity 
of everv indi vulual than the universal good of the whole 
creation ? No one can, for a moment, reflect upon the 
of Providence without being sensibly touched by 
his goodnes!) and tender cares for ever) living creature ; 
ami the heart which is not incited to imitate this uni. 
sersal benevolence, must be depraved and callous to a 
degree, that nukes ua shrink with horror at the thought 
of its ever existing in a human breast: Does not God 
make his son to rise on the evil, as ou the good, and 
send bis rain on the just^ as on the unjust ?*’ Ijet us, 
then, learn charity on that extensive and liberal scale, 
which knows no bounds but those which the Omnipo- 
t«'iit has set to the human capacity ! If we desire to 
imitate our heavenly Father, we must endeavour to 
raise in our bosoms a spark of that celestial love .whose 
cheering warmth diffuses its comforts wherever wo*go, 
and the more we Impart of it to other$| the brighter is 
its radiance, ever inextinguishable* 


DECSMB£a IX* 

The Goodness of God moni/eAted to Jlfcft, even in those 
Things which appear to be hurtfiiL 

It is very usual for men to wish that they weronotr 
•exposed to ail) e%ils* If they had the powea o*r 

Z 2 
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rfiaosin|i;, and could regulate at pleasure their condi* 
tion in life^ they uould endeavour to obtain one that 
should be exempt from all manner of trouble and af* 
fliction. Rut, it is a question, whether vre should be 
really happy, if nothing ever happened to disturb our 
repose and well-being; or, if the course of our lives 
was to continue in one uniforiu calm, unriiflleil by the 
vicissitudes of disagreeable occurrences ! Tiiis ques¬ 
tion, upon the decision of which much of our trsn- 
quillity in this state of existence depends, is highly 
deserving our attention, tahing care, at the same time, 
to avoid the delusions of self.Jove* 

Should we really be happy if we were in this world 
to enjoy uninterrupted prosperity ? I cannot think we 
should. Constant prosperity would soon become in. 
sipid, and disgust would convert oiir felicity into ahso. 
lute misery. On the contrary, the evils we sometimes 
experience, enhance the value of our blessings, as 
colours are relieved by the contrast of shades* If no 
winter preceded, should we be more sensibly affected 
by the pleasures of spring ? 'Without illness, could we 
justly appreciate the value of health; or, taste the 
sweets of repose, without toil and labour ? And could 
we know to their full extent the peace and consolation 
of a good conscience, if we bad never experienced the 
trials of temptation, or the pangs of remorse ? The 
more obstacles there are to oppose our happiness, the 
greater is our joy when ‘we have surmounted them. 
The more sensibly we feel the weight of misery and 
oppression, the greater is our happiness when we are 
delivered from our burden. Besides, if the mtsfor. 
tunes of which we so much complain did not somo 
times befall us, we should be exposed to evils of much 
greater importance. If we lived in one continued 
round of prosperity, we should abandon ourselves 
to pride, luxury, and ambiffon. If we never knew 
the nisery of dependance, and the wretchedness of 
want, we should have no stimnlus to exertion, nothing 
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to rouse os to artioo; no one woi|]<l exercise his talents, 
or cultirate his faculties* and no one would be 
anioiated with seal for tho public good* If ue were 
never exposed to dancer, how could we learn pru. 
deuce* or experience the sentimeota of compassfoii for 
tho^c whose life is in dingert If we had no mis* 
fortunes to fi*ar, Imw liable should we be to forget, in 
the intoxication of prosperity* our gratitudo to /r<rd, 
charily for our neighbour, and all the great dutj«s 
of life? And are not these virtues and noble qualities 
<if the polity intinitely preferable to a continued sue* 
cession of sensual pleasures, which, when they are no 
longer stimulating by their uoielty* produce satiety 
and disgust ? “ Ho who continually reposes on the 
bosom of prosperity, soou becomes weary of exerting 
himself for the beneJit of others^ and incapable of any 
gieat action ; but when adversity opens his eyes to bis 
nal state, he will return to wisdom* actisityy and 
viitue.** 

Iluw foolish and unjust %re the desires of men { 
They wish to live quiet, content, and happy, and they 
arc dissati&iicd with the means which will conduct litinn 
to the haven of their desires. During the beat of sum¬ 
mer we sigh for cool breezes, and yet are iroubhd 
when we see the storm that will procure tliem begin to 
threateo. Thunder purifies the air, and fertilizes the 
earth; and yet when it awfully rolls amoM the clouds, 
we complain of the fear that possesse*.ojphearts* We 
acknowledge (he utility of coals, sulphur^^and minerals: 
but dislike earthquakes* Wo arc desirous that there 
should be no contagious ami epidemic disorders, amt 
yet complain of the tempest which, by purifying the 
air from corruptSon, takes away one of the chief 
causes produetDg them. We wjsh to be served by do** 
mestics, and ^«t are unwilling that there should hr in 
f|ie world either poverty or ioequatily of rank* la. 
short, we desire to have eveiy end accompUshed, with* 
out suderittg the necessary means. 

Z3 
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Acknowledge! thenf O many the wi^c and beneli-* 
cent Tiews of thy God, even when he jiernuts thee 
to he tried by the frequent vicissitudes of joy and of 
sorrow, of* happiness and of misery. Is he not the 
Arbiter of thy lot, the Father, of Hhoc>e merciful t;ood. 
ness thou tnu^t be conviiice<] even when snlieririg 
chastisement ? Art thou not in a world, the peculiar 
characteristic of which is to be subject to continual 
changes and revolutions ? And has thou not often 
found, that what thy ignorance disposed thee to regard 
as an evil, has in the end contributed to thy happiness.? 
J^et us, then, receive with humble resignation those 
afflictions which it shall please the Almighty to be 
dispensed unto us. They will only appear to be for. 
midable in the beginning ; the more we shall be e\er> 
cised by them, the more supportable will they be, and 
the more shall wc know their salutary efTeits. If in 
adversity we are full of faith, patience, and hope, 
wc shall have cause iu the end to blcss God for 
Jus trial of our nature. * 


DECEMBER X. 

Accidental Revolutions of our Globe, 

NiTL'iiE of herself is contitiaally producing changes 
upon the surface of the earth, which have a great in* 
fluence upon the whole globe. Many ancient moiiu* 
inents prove, that in diflerent places the surface sinks 
down, at ono time gradually, at another suddenly* 
The wqjl that the Romans built in Scotland in the 
aeco^Jrentury, quite across the whole country, is 
now iSnost entirely buried underground, and remains 
of it are frequently discovered. Mountains, those 
pillars of the earth, are exposed to similar changes, 

( casiooed either by the nature of the soil; by water 
king their foundations; or by sublcrranean fires. 
Ibugh some parts of the earth sink down, others 
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nn Ili€ contrary are elevated. A fertile valley may' 
af the end of a century be oonverted into a inai’i>h« 
Hhere clay, turf, and otlier ftubafanceM, may form strata 
from each other. Lakes and gttlphs are converted into 
dry Und. In stagnant sratorv, weeds, roshhs, and dif¬ 
ferent plants gi ow ; substances, both animal and veget* 
able, piitrify in them, and tpradually form a sort of mud 
or mould, till at length tlie bottom becomes so. tnttch 
ruibed, th.it the place of the water is occupied by solid 
earth. The sea a bo partakes of the commotions, oc- 
cnsioneil bs enfthquakr'S and cxplosiotis, and the most 
sensible etU ctwe observe from them is the formation of 
new ibiuiiUs. These are prodaced by the elevation of 
the buttomof thcsca; or arc composed of pumicestoms, 
calcined rocks and other matlerb projected from vol- 
ranoi'b. History informs ns, that in Consequence of 
eartliquakcs whole cities have been bwallowed up, and 
buii< d sixty feet deep, so that the earth nhich covered 
them afterwardb became arable i^rotind. 

Many of the alteiafions produced upon onr globe 
have lieoii occasioned by the motion of waters. Itain 
soaks into the nioiintains. and washes away a poriioii 
<if their substance, which bciiig carried info (he sea and 
rivers, roiisiderabiy raise their bottom. The course of 
water Is often changed $ and the coasts themselves an* 
somidimes removed. At otic time (he sea retires, and 
leaves whole countries dry, which onco were its beds ; 
and sometimes it eiuruaches upon the sbbro« and iiimi. 
dales w hole provinces. Places w hich formerly bordered 
on the sea, are now at a considerable distance from it. 
Anchors,and large iron wrings to moor vc*>sci8, and the 
wrecks of ships, foand on mountains and marshes, at a 
gr4>at distance from the sea, incontestibly prove, that 
many parts of the earth, now cnltivated, were onic 
covered by the ocean. It is a very probable conjee, 
turo that Kngland was once united to France: the beds 
of earth and stone, which are the same on each side the 
strait between Dover and Calais, as well as the sballov** 

Z4 
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lirstof th« Bca between tboic tsio places, render it still 
more likely to have been the case. 

Climates also occasion {•rent revolutions upon the 
j£}ohe. Ketween tho tropics, heats and rains alteniutc*; 
III some pUires it rains for several months successive!y, 
/iiid Hf other limes the heat isaveessive. The roniifrie'i 
'{itnalcd near the poles arc exposed to grt^at changes by 
the rigour of the cold, fn autumn, the water pene¬ 
trates by numerous crovircH into the rocks and moun. 
((iins: and in winter freezes, when the ice, by its di- 
Idling, cause<great destruction* 

lienee, we learn, that all mundane things are suhjt ct 
ro change, and coiitiuuji vieissiludes; and we see, that 
hecpient accidental revoUlioiis give place to cause the 
dni.ti.ite, as Well as the iriauiniatc norid, to asbuiite a 
new appearance. Oiu genera I ton departs (ogi\e place 
fo another. Amoiigct men, some rise into notice and 
le pectnbilit), whilst others sink into poverty and in. 
oiuniheance; and amongst the various creatures that 
iiihahit tho globe, there are evident ditfereoces in llietr 
states and iaciilties. God lias allotted to alt beings 
ilitierent periods of duration; some have only a short 
uiid momentary existence, others along life, and others 
ail endless duration ; all evincing in the most stiiking 
manner, the wisdom* power, aud goodness of the Cre. 
ator« 


DRCEHBEtt Xr. 

Giatitude Jhr our VUthhif^, 

PaoviDCNca manifests his care even in our clothing. 
How many animals furnish us a coveriogi, w ith their 
skin, hair, furs, and wool! The sheep alone supplies us 
with the most necessary part of our dress; and to the 
UbouAlflir a worm we are indited for our silken robes. 
Ilow iiumerout are the plants which also contribute to . 
our dress! Flax and bemp also supply us with linen; 
agni with cotton various articles of apparel are manu* 
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factured. But these vast stores of fifttoro W4>uld still 
have been delicieiit, if Ood had aoi endowed man witK 
indu«)try, and a mind inexhaustibly fertile in iavuutton; 
as well as hands buitable to prepare the diderent kinds 
of clothing that are necessary. If we only f%ttect upon 
the labour re<{iii>ite to prifiare a single piece of clotii^ 
\«e shdii tiud how maiiv hands are necessary to procure 
«ven a few yards. We surely ought uot to be vain of 
our garments, seeing that to obtain them we areobliged 
to have recourse to those animals that are the most coiu 
t<*inptible in our ostimation, and to that class of men 
(bat we (he most despise. 

Why has the Creator obliged us to proelde ourselves 
with clothes, whilst all other animals receive theirs ini. 
mediately from nature i In answer to this, 1 assert, that 
this necessity is very advantageous to us; it is favour, 
able to our health, and suitable to our mode* of living. 
We may by this means regulate our dress according to 
the season of the year, and (he climate in which we live. 
Our clothes protnutu the insensihio perspiration of our 
bodies^ so essential to the preservation of our lives; 
and the obligation that we are nncU r of procuring them, 
has exercised the human mind, and given rise to several 
arts; and, finally, the iabonr which they require for 
their fabrication, supports a great namber of workmen. 
Wc have, therefore, every reason to be satisfied with 
this arrangement of Providence; only let us bo very 
careful not to lose sight of the end proposed in our 
being supplied with clothing. A Christian certainly 
should not seek to deiive his glory from the extornai 
covering of his body ; but in the virtuous dispositions 
of his soul. Pride assumes various forms; it is elated 
by the most tridiug advantages, and seeks for applause 
where none is merited. Pride Is manifested by some 
people in the brilliancy of their silks, and the splendour 
•of their jewels, whilst others nourttli it in rags. TKd 
man who stodies propriety will avoid either eitfumew 
To glory iu outward ornament and uitemal pomp, in. 
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^ograding to our nature; we w<»r clotlteato prcserro us 
ugatnst the intemperance of the air, and not to gratify 
the peltiiietf of vamty amt the insigniticaiiceof pride. 

Lot U8 aIho r<*ilect a Ijttle on the state of mati} of our 
follow creatures who han scarcely clothes to cover 
them. How many poor wretches do we see around us 
half-starviHl and half.naked} who in these severe 
winter days cun find no sludter from the cold! I ot 
the contemplation of these uiifoi tiiiiate beings induce 
ns to feel a lively sense of (he Diwne (ioocluess whiHi 
has enabled iis to obtain the iiecessan clothing. Lot 
us, then, remember, that many people are desiit life of 
what we so abundantly enjoy, and that it is our diit^ 
to clothe the naked, to fe^ the hungry, and he graii*. 
ful to (Jodfor the plenty with which he has blessed u<. 


OKCEMISER ML, 

C ’vv€riHg (if mmpis . 

If is an incoutehtibie proof of Divine Pruvidcrue, 
that ail animals are naturally provided with that co¬ 
vering which IS host adapted to their place of abiulo, 
and mode of Jiving, Spine are clothed with hair, sumo 
with feathers, several with tcales, and tdheis with 
shells. This variety is a Certain proof that a very 
skillul workman has prepared the garments of the^e 
animate; for they are not only generally adapted to 
the didertMit speciev, but also appropriate to ea<h 
pai ticular individoak For quadrupeds, hair was the 
most suitable roveriiig; and nature tn giving it to them 
has so formed the ievture of their skin, that they are 
hardy enough to lie down upon the ground in all kinds 
of woa^r, aud bo employed in the service of man. 
The titick fur of some animals, whilst it secures them 
against thoefTects of cold and moistnre, serves them also 
to cover (heir Httio ones, and to lie down more softly. 

For birds and some specitv of insects, feathers form 
most convenient covering i besides sheltering them 
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from foUl and wet, tb <7 are arranjfcd as in enable 
them ta float more easily upon the air* Feathers 
cover thu whole body of the bird, and by their deli, 
cate structure favour its fli£;ht; they arc lii;ht and 
hollow* and their quill contains a marrow;^ substance 
^\Iiirh btr«Mi<Tthens theiny while capillary filaments, 
interlaced into each other with much art, nMiderthem 
hutlifiently thick to maintain the heat of the body, to 
presene it from the inclemency of the weather, and to 
the winj;s a sullirieiit degree of strength. 

'File covering of reptiles is aUo perfectly adapted 
to their mode of life. I^et us examine, for insUnce, 
an earth.»nrm. Its body is formed of a series ot 
small rings, and each ring is provided with a certain 
iinniber of muscles, by means of which it can extend 
ui contract it» body at pleasure. They have under 
Ihi'ir skill a glutinous juice which exudes« and whose 
eH'oet is to lubricate the body, that it may with 
greater facility makeit*< way in theearfh. 

Aquatic uniinnls are covered by a siibstaticc equally 
well adapted to the element in which they live. Fish 
could have no dress »o convenient to them as scales; 
the shape, hardness, size, number, and position of 
which are admirably adapted to their mode of life. 

The beauty of these various kinds of covering is 
a1 so very remarkable; particularly in some spciies 
of birds and insects. The varied hues of the bnltertiy, 
and the spleyidid plumage of some birds, are truly ad. 
inirable; in some we see all the richness of colouring, 
in others the most beautiful and delicate simplicity. 
The humming bird, a native of America, may be 
justly regarditl as one of the wonders of nature; not 
larger than a bee, its plumage is so beautiful, that its 
neck and wings reflect the brilliaoey of the rainbow* 
Its neck exhibits the bright red of the ruby; nitder 
*.the bfdly and wings the colonr is that of gold; the 
thighs are green as the emerald / the feet and bill, 
black and polished as ebony* The males have a small 
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tuft upon thi^irfieads iinifinj^ all thp colours that adorn 
the rest of thoir body; and which the Mexican ladies 
Hear as pendants in their ears. 

Wo hml, then, that every animal has that kind of 
dresH whiih is most suitable to it; riothirii* is dofutive, 
tif>thinji( is suporlluou'); bat eveiy thini; is vu mli ar. 
raiigfd and iiorfectod, evtn in the smallest piodiictions 
of iiiiture^ that human indastiy and art can iieiti 
imitate it. And does not this cleaily rUmnnstratc tiu* 
existence of a Being, nho uuitns iuhiiite wisdom and 
goodness, to adesiie of rendr ring each eieaiiuo as 
happy as its natuie and distillation hiU ptimit. 

DECEMBBIl XIII. 

ThMtghls on the Ravoi^ei of Winter^ 

T >if an the wind and the ttunpist ruir. The blood 
fri'f /On III my veins. Tbe gatlieiing gloom, the f'larlnl 
misgivings of my heart, lottcur to reiidir the anful 
tiiniiiU of nature more terrible, lion often does the 
niiid sweep down cottages and palaces, and in a mo- 
lueiit destroy the labour of years! How often are ships, 
and the unfortunate men who hazard their lives in a brit¬ 
tle bark, plunged into the dread abyss! And how 
often aietbe sturdy oaks tom up by the toots! But thou, 
O Lord, art the Creator and the Ruler of the storm* 'i'he 
ti mpests and the* winds are thy messengers, the heralds 
of thy power, and the ministers of thy will. They 
should lead us to fear and to adore thee* Hidst thou 
not set limits to their destructive power, they con¬ 
tinually, and in all places, would cause the same 
ravagt's* yet, thanks to that wisdom which stills the 
winds, the lowly cottage is still preserved^ though 
unsheltered from the rude blast of the storm* 

If the creation, and all mundane events, arc the 
works and ethects of Infinite Wisdom, how can the dis¬ 
order, dissolntioit, and dcslruetioii, occasioned by 
tymposttf, eter happen ? Can Almighty InteiligeiiLC 
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produce any thing but order ? Or ran Sopreine Good* 
nes> design any other end than what U good ? Thus 
thy thoughts wander, O man; but what art thou that 
thus iuti^rrogatest thy Creator ? Shall man My unto 
his God, why hast thou thus created me?. And be* 
cause we cannot explain the mysteries of nature, shall 
we say that the works of Providence are defective? 
T«> jiidgp of his works, and of the ends which he has 
proposi'd, would require an intciligrnre and wisdom 
equ<«i til his own. It is, indeed, wonderful, that we 
are capalile of perceiving a part of the order which 
he lias established, of einbraring a part of the wise and 
immense plan which he ha<^ executed^ and that ton. 
sidering the darkness of our understanding, things are 
not still more confused than they are. 

To make a whole of the mateiiaU which compose the 
visible world, whf re so mail} superb phenomena aie 
produced, so man} beauties displayed, and the trea. 
sures of reason, virtue, and felicity, abundantly en* 
joyed by myriads of living creatures; is a work so 
va&t and wonderful, that it could alone be effected by 
a Being all-powerful, wise, and good. The further 
our researches penetrate into the works of nature, the 
more the goodness and wisdom,* which has created all, 
and governs all, is manifested. 

After these considerations, we shall forlki a diffe** 
rent opinion respecting the ravages of winter. The 
tempests, the frost and the snow, and all the pheiio.» 
mena peculiar to this season, which can be considered 
as disagreeable, are linked together In the eternal 
order of things: each having its season, and appointed 
time, and all contributing to the general harmony of 
the universe. The wind that affrights Che mariner upon 
the ocean, drives wafer upon dry lands. The 
sulphurous vapours, salt, and other matters carried by 
the wind from one country to another, retire the 
Varth, and restore fertility to the fields which had been 
exhausted by their frequent crops. Thiis^ winter, ap« 
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pamtiy so drstriicCiyc, enables our meadoUFS axnin 
to yield us rich fruit* The field*** the irunieti^, and 
the sef*ds now repose bemmtb in* and snow. All 
nature appears dead. But (tod, during his apparent 
suspension of vitality preserves the world and watches 
our sufleriiig natuie. He fi cds and supports the poor, 
and even iH'glects not the starred shivering birds, foi 
whom he provides places of retreat. 

^*I.otd, thou art great! In themo^t leinpestiious 
seasons tlioo art tnerrifal and compa^sioiMto, IViim 
amid the ire and the snowr thou prepatc^t looti fur us ; 
Olid thou us to hesr the sevetii) uf the cold. 

'1 li«>u rloilit •«t the naked , ihoii stien£rtheiic*^i lh< wf ak , 
they live nud .ire firo^peiouH. Teach us to know thei, 
and (o acknowledge thee as onr irieiid and our inne- 
factor. ('aii>r tli> goodue«<s to kindle a iiol) raptuie 
in our hearts; to breath in us ^urh love that wc rdii 
feel kincjnes.s for ourciiemt, clothe him when naked, 
feed him when hungry, and wipe awa> his tears when in 
distress! When, for thy sake, the poor niaiish.ins 
his morsel with him who is destitute: condescend to le* 
ward his labour of love. While time shall endure, win¬ 
ter and summer, seed.sime and harvest, shall siirreed 
each other, and thy blBssings shall covei thy c rcatiou.*’ 


nrXEMDER MV. 

#»/ tinimaU in /»roe«r/«if SusUnancf for the 
II m/cr. 

Till Rp arc some animals which, during the harvest 
time, Ih} up stores for the winter, containing proxisioiis 
fur six months. Thus appearing to foresee that a 
season would come, in which they could not obtain 
iheiraccurtomed food, and that provident of thcfutuic, 
they kiiosv how to calculate the quantity of prosisioits 
that will sulllre for both them and their fainiii«‘S. 
Amongst insects, bees are almost theonl} specie* th.‘i 
lay up proslsioBS for the winter. They ust then wax 
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wirli great ceoiioiny» because* they cannot gather any 
mure urheii tiie reason of flowers is passed^ and whm 
they have no other meiiiis of buhsisting, and conMruct* 
mg their celU, than the stores they have previously se« 
rIIred. They have also the sagacity to collect another 
of mattery uhich is lU'Cessary to secure their litvea 
from the eilects of cold; and this is a sort of glue that 
they obtain from floners and bitter platitH, and with 
vhich they cloNcly stop up every crevice in their*]iivcs» 
The^ uaste nuthiiigy observing the strictest ccoinmiyv 
and what they do*not at present wanty th«y reser\e for 
future octMsions. We are even inrormed by those who 
Imu* nirefuily observed their habits, that when in winter 
(lie> uncover the rolls that contain the honey, they lay 
by the wax which closed them fur future iim‘. 

Amongstqiiailru{ied»ythe liamstcr and thi* fietd-moiise 
).ty up provisions for winter, and duiing the time of 
harvest! convey a quantity of grain into their subter- 
lanean dwellings. Aiunng birds, nvagpies and jays 
rultect acorns during the autumn, and prcAerve them for 
the winter in hollow trees. 

Tlie^e provident carps of animaU cannot be ilie irsuk 
f/f ndlection, for that supposes much more iiitelligencf 
than (hey are capable of. They only think of the 
]}resetit, and of what all'ects their senses either agree- 
<!hly or disagreeably. And if it happens that the pr4;. 

has any reference to the future, il is wilhoiit de* 
Aigii on their part, and without tlieir having any know . 
ledge of what they do. Jnileucly it U diflicult to ima^ino 
how foresight and reflection should eritvr into the in« 
stinct of these aiiiinatsy since they have no idea of (he 
viciHbitniles of the seasons, and (he nature of winter; 
and having no conception of the measure of tnney they 
iieitlicT know when winter will arrive, nor how long ft 
w ill continue. It would be equally absurot to attributer 
to them reason, ideas of thu future, or any reflection 
'Upon the means of existence during the severity of the 
season, since they always act without any variation. 
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Eod aacli ipecips coiiH|otlf follows tJio satnrmelhot] n% 
ill ptodfcoswrit withaot any ioBtruclion ; When the 
heei^ thoDf do not rease to collect hex and honey (ill 
they hite filled their magexineR, or until the beasoii no 
longer permitB them to woik, it Is not because they 
foresee that a time wilt come when they can collect no 
more t such a degree of forrbight onghl^ not to be at- 
tHbnted to them* They are Instigated by nature to 
collect wax and honey, to work during the fine so4*^onv, 
and by the time winter arrives, they have genera 11) filled 
their magaaines* These, at well as all other animals, 
act without refiectioii or design, almost mcrhaniralli, 
although they seem to follow the w isest ruU s tlut could 
have been dictated. Being, therefore, destitute of 
reason, that wise economy, and those apparent acts of 
foresight and reflection which wc observe in them, must 
bo pioduced by a superior intelligence which has 
thought and taken care for them, and w hose views they 
fulfil without knowing it. And herein consUts a part 
of the prerogatives w bich men enjoy over brutes. M e 
can recall the past, and imagine the future, act from re. 
flection, and form plan^, determine fiom motives, and 
choose what is suitable. Ifow important it is, then, 
that we should make a right use of these prerogatives! 
Informed, as we are. of the gieat revolutions that await 
os, and being able to anticipate the winttr of our ]iv('», 
how incumbent it is upon us to piepare a rich stock of 
knowledge and virtue, which as we decline in the vale 
of years, shall smooth pur path into eternity, and gild 
ottr last moments with the lays of joy and of peace. 


DEC£MB£E XT. 
jidoKHtagH 

It is advatitageottS frequently to reflect upon the 
blessings which God grants to us in this rigoroot 
season. In eonseqneiiM of the cold and frost, many 
rwoiioui Yapouri are veined itt the superior regioiia of 
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th<‘ afmospht re, bv h hit h mcaiw the ait iv rendemi 
mon* puie. 1 ir fiom beinjf^ pr« fiicUcial to thelH*a 1 lh of 
man, (he) ofun iinpi(»\rit, jiul (otiiih rnrt that dibility 
Mhich 4 (oiKinuitl iu it uoiitti produce. If all the 
vapour^ and c xhilatiunn nhich ait* colli< ltd in the at.^ 
mosplu II men* to dcbceml in the form of ram, the earth 
would bMorm* too $ ift and net, thi roads would b<^* 
impassible ami our bodies would b subp ctodto i iiioiii 
disiasis. Ill hot countiiis, and in those whin* theie 
IS mticli wit during the winter, daii;;< rous and sivi n 
diseases iie mu b moi** fre(}uent than in othirplaci 
'Irut I< rs ipfoim us, that in <<reetilind, when moun. 
tuns of 111 ail 11 rv lonirni ii, and whire in winter the 
di^s ir< s( ircily loni or Use houis lon^, theair is vliv 
salubiions. piiti, and 1 i.;bt, and tint, rxitpt son e 
lompi Hilts 111 ill (hist and i^is, oicasioned |nitl> by 
the nit lit of the food, the disi isls mos* l iniaioii in 
>uio|t in I ill l> nil I with. And it is aUo reflaiUf 
that fhi coiistitniiofi of the human body saiiis arroid. 
I I, to (In (iiiH ife in w hii h it is p'ar c d, so that th« in. 
hi’ I'antsufttn* iioithi inioiiiitries e*ijoya loiistit Kiini 
f* ' ipf« d to the i\c(svi\|i (old that prevails thci< , t nt 
they are irenutil^ \iiy robust and hiidy. hsiii » 
man. though lie Ions to le in aition. and that labom 
is nicesbaiy lo him, is yet glad to base hi< toil intii. 
lupted by thr ri nurinre of each evining, to ta*fe*lln- 
swiets ot skip, ind to pass into a state altogether op. 
poflitc to (hat III wliieh he was whin awake, so ako 
dots our nature ai commodate i*sp|f to the suis*>itud«s 
of the s( )<.ons, md we aio pleased with them, btcause 
they roptiibuti to our happiness .Mid well-being 

At present oiir fields and gardens aic < os end with 
snow, which is nrcessiry to preserve them from being 
injured bj (he cold, to siciire the sieds from (he im« 
petijosity of the sviuds. and to pievent thvii being de. 
stroyid. The fields, after having, during the hue wi i, 
ther, product*d all the fruita upon which wc live in t) e 
wFnUr, r< quire some repdie. And in this wc have 
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j^reat eatigp fo ncktiutOcdgu tho wisdom and goodnp«>s 
of God ; fur if he had not provided for our Mipport, 
and if to obtain our nouiihluneiu ue were obliaed to 
rultivate the eaith in (his rigorous season, our corn, 
plaints inigbt have some fonnrlatioii; but he has begun 
by lilliii’ our magavines whuh aie sufHrient to supply 
all our wants, and permit us to enjoy a degree of repose 
suit tide to the seasons. 

How tender are the tares uf PioxidenCf for us dtirin ▼ 
the wiiitf r ? lie has given to men that iiidusti} of w I irh 
they base so nuith need to foitir> tliernselxes against 
th< attacks of cold and fro^t. Their insentixe iinnd 
has made them find the meant for pioemiitg for them. 
seUts an artificial In^at, b\ m« nns of which thes can 
enjoy in their own apartments a degiti of w armth eipiai 
to that of summer. The rare*> of rio\iderice nr* not 
Ii'ss esident in the annual prodiution of wood and it^ 
ns(oiitshing multiplication than in tin fertilits of oui 
helds. liesideg, we ha\e man) aninials at out cominaiid 
which are \€i) useful in enaUUii;; us to support I hr 
severity of the season. The colder the rouiui), tin* 
more useful aie those animals whose fins are dc'signed 
10 keep UH warm. And is it not evident that llivim* 
M'isdom has foreseen the wants incident to dilleretir 
climates, when he has placed in them aiiioials that 
could live no where else ? 

Winter docs not materially interrupt trade or rom* 
inerce. For though the rivers nia) have lost their 
fluidityt their surface, solid as a rock» is converted 
into a high-road where raninges may pass in safety, 
'riioitgh we are obliged to suspend the labours of the 
ituld, th‘Tc arc various other ways in which wre may 
be usefully employed i and we are never condemned 
to a state of idleness and inaction. The rt'posc of 
nature invites us to look for resources in our own 
minds: and though our imagination cannot now be 
warmed with the l^auties of nature in their spring and 
summer robes, our mind, mo longer attracted by ex- 
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frrnal charms, nil) he ut leisure to look buck, and 
flnt-ll upon (he ifiint;es it has foirntrly perfetm) and 
made it'i oivii; or it ina) Itom the present rhan^ic in 
nature he led to lellect upon the iustahility of nil 
< aillily things, and ptepare to outer into tjittt eternity 
to sihich it is hasteniiia, ami diMofc itself with full 
siiici'iit^ to (he sej vice of (hat Supreme Being stlio neier 
rhaiigcs, hut is e\er (he bame, mmifuli jubt, and oiuiii* 
]>oti nt. 
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The 

Wimimi wc roubider the niiiverM* collertitely, «>r 
t % nitinc it' dilletpiit parts in pjifit tdnr, weshallaiwa\s 
iiiid stiduo lit cause to adniiic* the wisdom and goodness 
of iiie ('leator. It is tiu*', that viohdsea\«rt inu 
pirfiri Kuowhdtie of thing'^; and that in most iiiblnntTS 
wu can bcatcil) advance hesond conjociure and pro. 
liability. But tliib is etiougii to make ub acknowledge^ 
on the one liarnl, (he grandeur of God, and, on the 
other, the weakness of our reason. Beihaps all tbo 
dements are of thv same iiaciiie, and may be reduced 
to a single essence; so combined as to form but one 
whole* As it would be ver) diiricult for us to consider 
the elenicnts as a whole ; it is necessary to divide tht^y 
and sepjiately consider the primitive constituent parts 
of bodies. 

How various kiid admirable are the properties of (he 
air which we every moment respire! How great is the 
force with which it divides and dUsoUes all kinds of 
substances, at the same time imbibing their different 
qualities! Innumerable vapours and exhalations; 
thousands of various odours volatile salts, alkalies, 
and acids; oils and infiammable spirits, that all mix 
and unite with it, sometiiDOv rendering it noxious, 
* though generally salubrious and benclirial. l*hes« 
foreign particles coiilained in (he air, its elasticity, the 

A 'i • , 
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proporfy that it has ofiiPtomiDg rarpfied orconilenmf, 
Ruil ttf rFf^ainiiig its natural siate^ producp ttiose agi- 
tatifins in tht* atniospharp, those meteork, that dinpiTse 
the noayotis vapours^ purify thv air, and favour the vc- 
XcfattfiMi of* plants. And though the edvets of the air 
are somaflines s<*veiey they are nevertheless nece^.sar)» 
to I re vent, tho earth beinx converted Into a deseit. 
There are in this element,, as in all the noiks of Ood, 
impeuetiable mysteries. U bo, fur instance, can ea. 
plain how the pai tides of air being so subtle at entirely 
to isca|>e our sight, are yei the means by whieb objort» 
become visible to us? flow wondiTful is the equilibrium 
that obtains between the external air and that which \*i 
wit hill our bodies! A balance upon which our health 
and even life depends 1 And how admirable iv it, that 
the same dement should be* the mrdiuni by which sound, 
odours^ and light ara transmitted. 

Water has some conformity with air, and its pro* 
prrtiis and effects are not less various and admirable. 
Ail the abundance and salubrity of tho air, all the 
lidirs of the earth, and the heat of the Cre, could not 
prevent bur perishing if we wanted water. Of howr 
many changes and eombinatians is It not susceptible! 
AVho has given St the property of dilating, dividing, and 
rarefying, to such a degree, as to enable it to ascend in 
the atmosphere to the height of a Icagoe, float fhere, 
and form itself into fogs and clouds ? W bo has given it 
the power of penetrating into plants, of again passing 
out by Iheir insensible pores, and of diffosiu^ itself 
oitT our fields and valleys In the form of dew ? How 
astonishing is the property it has of sometimeb becoming 
lighter than air« though a giveii quantity of water is 
nine hundred times heavier than a similar quantity of 
utr; of attaching itietf to all hinds of bodies, of dis. 
solving the most eompact substances^ and of evin 
uniting with fire. 

Of all the efemepts, weknow the least of the nature 

6io». It U toosqbtle for our wyes; though its fir- 
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toe^f pro{i#rtin) ami ^IT^fts an* suflii'lnilly i>l)vi<>na« 
Whether the c*»hencoor tire runiiibts unljr hi molioni or 
in the fernu'ntatton of iiitUmcnabtcparticleK; or, lihst 
several expelimeiits ^nutd seroi to authorise us to su8i» 
peer, that it is a simple ni.itlcr, Uiirering fin IN lUCnre 
fiom all other corporeal things ; it is ceriatn that its 
pro(ti|dous abundance^ Its utility and wonderful eilerfs^^ 
deserra ail utir attention. There is no body so cold,,* 
dors not possess parttch s capable of igiiitl(»ti The 
presence of fire is universal; it exists in the atr iihirh 
we rospire, In the water that we drink) au<l in the eji lit 
upoii Hhich we live. It eiiUTh into ihi* C'>ni|>Ohition of 
all bodies, it passes tliroiiah the niiiiutest pore'*, tiuilis 
itself (losety to them, niid mo^es with fh<'iii litim oim‘ 
place to another ; and honevot corered ami con lined. 
It does not fail to diwenvor h«ietf. HoW furci My it 
dihitts the air which sm rounds if, whilst the ah iNett 
leridei" the tire more active! it gives flititlii} to the 
water, fertility to Uicearlh| and health and life to iiiati 
and animals. 

Karth, when pure. Is distinguished from all oihir 
bodies by its having neither taste nor smell; by b»in 4 
insoluble in water and spirits of wine, and by its tru 
ability. It at drat appears to be very did'ereiit fioiii 
all the oHwer elements; and yet has so much eonfornttiy 
with thorn, that some naturalists believe that wstor i» 
nothing more than earth in a state of sislotiun; and 
that earth U water in.a condensed state* Aeeovding 
to these, thd water upon our gfobe Is continually dl* 
minishing, and gradually forming compact substances, 
and chat our plaaei formerly waa only a fluid mass, 
and at a atitl more remote period, Only water* 

All these diiierenc elementa are essential to our ex. 


isteneeatid preservation, and wheneear we reflect upon 
their'wolulerfttl properties, and the bnnierous and di« 
versilied eftects which Ctiey produce, our admiratiint 
must be callf*d forth. With how many properties, ail 
ditfering from each other, bad God aiidoed hts workat 

* 1 \ 3 
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How many at^cnts in the heavens and upon the earth, 
are continually in motion for the preservation of the 
uniV'erse, and each liidiviiliial in particular! What 
wonderful revolutions and phenomena are efTocted by 
the elements alone! It would be more easy to number 
all the works of Oud than to calculate the multiplied 
forces which are in action! How gre^t, then^s the 
power of that Being, In whose bands are all uie ele. 
ments, and all the ditferent agents In nature; who di. 
rects them all to the greatest and most noble ends; 
unto whom be reiideiod honour, glory, and praise, for 
ever and ever* 


DECCMUER XVII. 

■ 

Tnfiuence ufthe Sun upon the Eurth^ 

Tfir. sun Is a very powerful agent in the system of 
this universe. He is the con:>tatit source of the light 
that is so abundantly diffused over our globe. This 
light of the sun is the most subtle fire: it penetrates alt 
bodies, and wlmn it is in sullicient quantity, puts all 
their parts in motion, attenuates and de-composes them, 
dissolves those that are compact, rarefiet those which 
are Quid, and adapts them to an infinity of motions. Is 
It not evident, then, that from these diversified cfTects 
of the sun upon bodies, must depend most of tbu.pfio» 
oomena and revolutions of the globe ? When the force 
of the stin*s light increases* that is, when the rays fall 
ie>s obliquely, and in greater quantity upon a given 
place, and when they coiitinnc each day to act longer, 
which Is the case in suoitner, it most necessarily efficct 
great changes, both in the atmosphere and upon the 
surface of the earth* And when the rays fall more 
obliquely^ and consequently more feebly, ,ajid the 
days are shorter, and their action Is less prolonged, as 
is the case in winter, how different are the changes ob« 
Mrvable in the atmosphere! How gradually w’e per* 
del^Jthe alterations, when from the remote sign of 
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CApricorny the sun advancct near to the equinoctial 
line, till by the time of the epring, the day» are equal 
to the nights. Ami uhat new phenomena are scen^ 
w hen this liiminuus body returns in summer from tho 
tropic of Cancer towards the line, till the d<i>s and 
uignfs again become equal in autumn, and the sun re- 
otoTPs from our zenith 1 

It d^ebipfly on the distance of the sun from tho * 
parth, that all the diforbity observed in the vegetation 
of plants, and in the internal coostitiitioti of hodtps in 
all climates and Hpasotis, depends. Hence, pucIi climate 
and season has plants and animals that are peculiar to 
It, and (he progress of \ 4 aetat 1 nn is more or less rapid, 
and (hu |)rodoc(fons of nature contiiiuc a longer 01 
shorter space of time. 

It is impoststliie, howeser, to describe, rr even 
point out all the vaiiuus etlects of the sun npuit the 
earth. All the changes and revolutions of the globe 
are piincipaliy owing to the action of this luminary, 
because upon it dliicily depend tho ditlVrent degrees of 
heat and cold* And it requires but a slight share of 
attention to be convinced ot the tiumeious and sensible 
ederts of which the sun is the prime cause. At oiie 
time he rarefies, at another condenses tho air, 0110 
while raises vapours and fogs, at another precipitates 
them down In the form of rain, or dilierent meteors. 
He causes the sap to rise in vegetables and trees, wCich 
makes the leaves and blossoms shoot, and ripens the 
fruit* He animates all nature; and is the source of 
that vivifying heat which gives to oigaoized bodies 
their powers of developing, of growth, and of perfect, 
ing themselves; there is no place where hU inlluefiGe rs 
not felt; it penetrates the rocks, and the mountains* 
and extends to the depth of the sea. This alone is 
sufiicient to convince us of the power of oitr Creator; 
and if we consider with what art and wisdom God hao 
* drawn a multitude of great eifeets firom oqo and t|HI 
same iostrumenty and made use of dm Aiui*s ||eal to 
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prntim man) pbenomena of nafur^, m# shoitM more 
and nioii* p'otily peretife bis Ointiiseienrefr nothing 
bhort at nhicb could have oflcc (cd so many notidera* 
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H ittUr limus. 

What a dlf’^crence fht ro is between the*eflectt of the 
riniH nhitb now fall, a((ompanicd with fold ami 
ilr(.iniiCAS, and thosoof the rcfrii>hing rains of summer! 
This clMfiifo gives a sorrowful aspect to nature^ The 
sun IS veiled, and (he whole heascn appears to be one 
s ist 4 loud* \\e cannot sec far; a gloomy obsroritv 
over ns, and we are threatened by the gatlining 
tiiiifMst At length the hoasy clouds Imi iK, and the 
• 4 irih IS inuiiclaUd, the aii set mi an in# shansiible rr. 
«nol« of Wilier I tht rtvirs and brooks swell, and 
t verdo ting tlioir banks, swe^ep user the distant belcN 
'and ineadowf* 

IJotnever dlfiagie<ah!» and iinpbasant such wiathcr 
nuy appear to oa, we must still u know ledge that it is 
niumatc ly for our good. Tboeatth# almost eahausted 
bv Its fruit fulness, requlrosa renovation of Itsstreogtb s 
to acompUsb which, It is not onip necessaiy that it 
should repose, but al<>o that it should bo moistened. 
Ham w itfMs and refreshf s the dVy Und, aoaks into it, 
4ud prtioiiaU* the lowest ||pot 8 of plants. The dry 
l(ft\f«s that fo\er tlieeaith, rot and form an excellent 
manure. The abundant rains of winter till the rivers, 
and supply (he springs and fountains with water. Na« 
ture is never idle, but is contitiualty working, tbongh 
her aelivity is not alwaja apparent. The clouds, by 
lontinnaliy pouring dowb imow or rain, prepare iha 
fertility af Hia aniring y^f the richn of suimiier. 
And when tbe Mt df the sun brings batk (he dry 
season, the abundant ^agt whidi the winter ralna 
had famed, diCfbse their waferv, Irrigate the meadows 
wnAtbmyalioet* addhdom thm^Hh near veriura* 
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TIiih, ihe filBt' Crrator pro\ 11 ) 4*9 for ilio and 

that which apitrariH) (u us diMruclive laUiocouv^fiiffiCt 
(hoiuniceof all the beauties and riches which 
in ^pritia and summer are lavHiheil in such profusion* 
'Mie eifts that we iliiis ri'e«i?e are moie iiV1iiunieral}|4i 
III Ml till' til opt of lain that tail from the rloiuls; and at 
the vert time^hen man, ignorant and blind^ is aiur* 
iHunug uficl roniplaimiia, he ought to be siiigbig soiiga 
of joy, for4*tcni4l iNuniitable wisdom is then rontiitu- 
iiig to fulfil its bcnehcent designs* Our presm’ationi 
thin, is*(be piincipai ind that Omi proposes in sending 
I MU upon the earth. And tite Divine Wisdom knows 
how to combine carious designs logefhir, and fiom 
their happy fombi nation results the order and harmony 
Ilf til uiiirerse. 

As the earth is heiietited by the visitation of the 
ti'mpi*st, and prepared for fertility by the repose and 
gloom of winter; so is man improved by adversity, 
'I'o bfing forth good works, it is not meet that the sun 
of proKpeiity should always bless os with his rs)s. 
From the nature of emr ronstiiutiooii and the design 
of otir being, we mutt Suder trials;, and occasionaUx 
txpcriisnce disappoimim*ttt aod aWfetion, Let us, 
ihca, fweelco adversity from the hand of God with 
resignation, under the hrm conviction that all his 
disptnsatiuiia nre ordered by unerring wisdom and ioi^ 
haite goodness, 

" JTW. ^ 
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Syppgffed Influence tif the |Vaiictf oaif PUtd SUtrs, 
The prodigious distanto of the heavenly bodieSf 
and tholiiltW connexion that onr globe has with tbain^ 
scarcely reBd«in*it pfobablo^tbat they should bavo 
much ioluenee upon it* Yat lowuy isnperalitioiia 
people brieve in sueb an indveore, ogd adirtg that 
there are continual emanations pa«dng firmn the 
and piaoets yrhaph net njpoA Ofy ojhmhllfbcpi ogdUar. 
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reitrial bodies* But what arc time emanations i If 
by them is meant the proper light of the stars, or 
the Kght of the sun reflected from the planets; that 
will h** found to be very little, much less than what 
proceeds from the moon atone. And as the light that 
we receive from the mooni, has no sensible influeiue 
upon the earth or upon the atmosphere^ surely that 
which we receitc from the planets and ITtid stars, at a 
distance so much greater, cannot aflect our globe. 
And the supposition that other matters, einanatiiig 
fiom these stars, aficci us, is equally void of fouuda. 
tfon. Kor if thesu cnianatiotoi wcie icalty to take 
place, upon being collected in the* focus of a burning, 
gins'! they would produce some evident chaugc in ter. 
restrial bodies ; but this i'l coiiliadictcd by evpeiieiice. 
it seems, then, that nothing is emitted from the 
heasenly bodies, but the light which thty »end us: or 
if any other cnianatiuiis do proceed from them, th< > 
must bo of such a nature as to pas» through terrestii it 
bodies without oflcLting in them any sensible change, 
or the least derangement in their particU«. Thus, 
those astrologers, who either deceive tbeoiseUes oi 
wish to impose upon otheri, deserre the utmost coiu 
tempt, whin they tell ns of the benign influence of 
Jupiter I the maUgnaney of ibiturn ; the wit.iuspiring 
Mercury; the svar.rousiug Mats; and the amorous 
fufliieiae of Venns. ||a * ^ 

Planets not only cannot singly prodoee the pecuiiai 
eflect that astrologers attiibute to them, but eseti 
taken colleetivety cannot have any influenre. What 
shall we say of the rain.bringing Pleiades, the stormy 
Orion, the melancholy ffyades, the Sfcttlng of Arctu- 
rus, and the rising of Capricorn, portending hail and 
tempests? What influence can the constellation Tau. 
tus nave upon pease and beans, and that of the star 
Sirius upon mad dogs ? Or what relation can Scorpio 
have with the harvests and produce of the fields ? If 
^th^lMng and setting of tha difletetic consfeihuions 
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^’cre observed only as they denote the proper period 
for the different labours of .ij^ricuKure, anil iiui as the 
causes of natural things, it inould be excusable. In 
the first ages of the norld, (he becitiniii^, n^iddle, and 
end of each season were not marked by the iiamea of 
months, but by the rising and setting of the stars 
in ronjuiiction with the htiti, or by their immersion in» 
and emersion from his rays, {fence the vulgar opiition, 
that the different asjicct^ of these stars produced effects 
that in leaiity should be attributed to the seasons, and 
of course to (he sun. Orion riics in autumn, and sets 
ill winter: hence he is said to occasion temticsts. 
When the dog-slar rises with the sun# it is extiemely 
hot in our zone; but this constellation is not the cause 
of the heat, which is occasioned by our sun being (heu 
at its greatest elevation; and in the opposite zone, 
when the dog star rises with the sun, it is altogether 
as cold. So that the inhabitants of the southern 
lountries, far from considering the dog-star as the 
cause of htat, regard it as the cause of cold. Tho 
same may be said of the Pleiades, ishi^h are supposed 
to bring rain ; and of all the constellations to which 
otfects are attributed that realty belong to the seasons 
in which these stars rise or sii* 

If, (hen, the planets and lixed stars have no part, 
in (he temperature and natural disposUioiis of our* 
globe, they must have still flhs influence upon human 
actions. The happiness and the misery of indtriduals, 
and of whole nations, partly depend upon their 
natural talents and passions^ and in part upon the 
political constitution df states, and upon the com* 
biqation of certain natural and moral.causes. Con« 
seipiently the start can have no influence whatever, 
upon these, and if they had, wc should hare somo^ 
reason to doubt the empire of Providence, and to* 
disbelieve in the agency of a Being Infinitely’ wise, 
good, powerful, and just. Leaving, then, to (he so* 
^erstitious a science so inimical to our rcpofc^ and so 
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bumnifttlng to the hiimEn iniiid , a jAr&:nnh<ic f»nU 
diftgroeing the name of bcienre, railed by iia ad^ocatta 
jutlioial astrology, and which ii( fact h nothing more 
than a miserable abuse of astronomy in the hands 
of knaves and of irapoaters ; oi of weak and foolish 
people*, let us look up to our wise and nieriifiil 
J’arufit^ as the only true toiindatjoii on whirh lo rtsi 
Ihe certauit) of our pr«$ont peaco and eternal hap. 
pitioss. 
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7%r f*vlar Star* 

Titr most remaikable among the northern ronstvf- 
Iniiuns, 1.1 (h.it which is tnarest to the iiorili pole., and 
t( lined the little b<ar« The fast star of its tail is but 
two deques from the pole, heiue it }*i catbHt the polar 
sf«ii. it is«asily' distinguialicd fiom the tieiglibowriiig 
srais, lieianse it siaricly appears to ciiaiu<* Ms poai. 
tion, and is alwayi in the saiiiu |>arl ot the heaseiH. 
I'W though it ioVfii\( i round the pole, its mot ion is no 
alpwr, and the oirrtu that It describes so smalf, as to b*i 
scarcely perceptible. Hy this appantot baity ofaitua. 
tioHi it becomes a guide to travellerii and particulaily 
to purinen who are sailing on the open seas. Before 
the discovery of the compas 9 | lallora had no surer 
guide than the polar star; and uven now^i when the 
sky is serene, they repose in many rases with greater 
certain^ ujmn the direction of this star^ than upon |ho 
maanetie needle. 

The advantages which we derive from the polar 
star^ naturally lead us to the consideration of that 
moral guide, and inestimable gift that God has be. 
stowed upon us, his blessed Word, and particularly 
the OoS|^, winch points oat to os wHh^aerrmg rer* 
^ tainty the path that we ought to fiillow, and ftie truo 
'ocMPrse ip which to steer upon bfe*s stormy ocnir, 
gloom that dorknoi oor way. Withoue 
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iuih a fiuthful guide we <(hoiii(1 wander in nnfcttfltntf« 
and luvei iind the path that leiih to God and ceteaiiat 
ltlory» In the divine ReveJation alone do we find a 
ccitain and iiiTariahh rulv, by whuh we nnay pursue^ 
with courage and avsiduity, the race that U* btt before 
us, and aiiumpli^li it with joy and fi licity. 

Jjtt us attdul to tliiSy as the pilot attends to the 
polar star; and bv continually keeping it in sight, 
prevent the pot»sibtlity of eriiiig. U ilh this heavenly 
^iiide ne shall bhun all dangiiSf be prtserved fiom 
shi)>wicc‘k, and after our lon^ and arduous voyage, at 
length happilv arrive in that blesaed haven whiro we 
^Iialt rrst ftoni all our hibour , and enjoy a bappiucaS 
whit h nothing can molest or disturb! 

*1 he jireceding reflection upon the polar star is aI*o 
ralculatid to make us adroiti the goodniss of Cod, 
Mfto, by the position and the course of tbcstais, ha's 
given ns the means of knowing the times, plans, and 
difleietit points of the heavens* Ait asfionomcr, 
though ill an uitlDown country, can, by mvaiis of the 
stars, know where he is; and ran infoim himself of 
the month, the day, and the hour, with the same cer. 
toinfy as if be had consulted the most correct time, 
piece* If, for instance, wre observe that the stars < vety 
day are sicii four miitutts soonrr at the place where 
they were on the preceding evening, we know that hi 
a month it will amount to two hours. Thus, the star 
that we see this evening, the of December, at ten 
o'clock in aceiiktn part of the heavens, will 5c seen on 
the 20th of January exactly ra the same place at eight 
o,clock. 


DECEMBER XXI. 

E£kci$ of Atr scAea oovJSotd m Bodiet. 

Tuf eftcofs of air, iaclosed in bodies, are veiy re¬ 
markable. The consequence of Aulds fretaliig is Well 
known* Water, in the act of cotigelalioti, often^ 
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bursts the m&rls Mhich contain it. The barrel uf a 
gun, filled with water, its entrance being lieinieticaUy 
biMied) when the cold is severe, bnihts with groat 
Violence. Al fitht tills appears to be iiuompreheiiiiibU': 
we know that water is not of itself ilttid» but becomes 
so by the calurio whiih every whore pervades it, and 
conseqiientiy, when iloprivid of the matter of heat 
which it contains, lieionKS a solid niasi. it should 
soon), thou, that in tluir *'iate of ionj« lation, the p.ir* 
tides of water must he (omlonsod. and approach noaii r 
to each other, and thus occupy less space than before 
(hey were froacn. On the contrar), at the (mu* of 
free^nitg thejr dilate, and their volume iiuieasi^, othei- 
wrso it would be impossible for the vos>»ds to buist, 
iWides, how could ice swim, if it did not foim a 
greater volume, and bcionie lighter tiiaii when in a 
state of water. 

What, then, is the cans* of this singular dTcct ? In. 
fernal air; for it is impos tbl« to suppo'e aii) ebteinal 
cause. To be cuuvituetl that it is owiii:; to the air 
ronUiiied in the water, we have onl} to observe that 
fluid when it first begins to freeze, ^laiuly is the firiit 
pellicle of it efornied, w him (he w atcr becomes agitated. 
And a number of aii bubbii s ascend. This upper coat 
of ice often lists in the middle and 'splits ; the wuti r 
Springs up lhiou;h the cleft, dashes against the sides uf 
Ihe Vessel, and in running down again is frozen ; thus 
giving (he ap|»catance of elevation and convexity to 
the tniddio of the surface. These eflecls are produced 
by the air contained in the water, and would not take 
place, or at least would appt'ir in a much Icbs degrei*, 
if, before the water began to freeze, it was eahaiistcd, 
as much as possible, of the air w hich it contained. 

(>ii this principle we may eiplatn many singnlar 
phenomena, A severe cold is very injurious to v eget. 
ables. We know that in alt plants the sap circulates^ 
which, though It becomes rather more viscous in winter 
AadJii Attiumui nuvrrlheleiA' eonCianet fluid. An iiu 



ti*n«e di»grer of cold con\(»i<9 it into icc^ and then 
fitly iticnascY its \oltinu*, Mhirli cannot (rfku 
place nithout causing se%erAi libres and stalks of plants 
to burst. When this is the case^ it is clear that nhen 
the sip becomes rarefnd in sprinai it cannot circulate 
as It ought to do, no more than (be cirruhtioti of the 
blood ran he earned on jn an animal nhose seins aie 
(lit. Thus, the ^ronth of the plant is prevented, and 
It flus, bi catisi till iiouiisbing juice can no longer flow 
liiiough Its sc sse s. 

From nil this ue maj be ronsinced of (he pouer of 
the III, and of (hat expansibility from uhioh Hedetiso 
so many adsanta^fs, the pro(>ertv (hat this eienuiit 
Ills of (ondeiisation and of laiefactioii, to an almost 
iMiiedibli extent, is the cause of the greatest resolo* 
dons (hat hippeii npun (he eaith. It is only in a stry 
i n instances that (he ponci ot this lliiid can become 
tiipirions and tin it the oils which result are amply com- 
}>« iisated bv the jdinutage'*. Ueniubt, howrevtr, con. 

1 ss, that in thf'i, as in isery ph<nomeiion of natuie^ 
tiiiti aie many ilniig'i which we are unable to esplain : 
<11 at part ol our kiiovtii dge of the nature, pioperliea, 
.iiid oHects of air, coii|ecrura1, and pet haps it is 
dsiried for suecttding gt filiations to discover how 
false and erroneous out opinions upon this and many 
other subletts have been. Wlieiuser, therefore* wo* 
fontemplaie (he woiks of (acid iti nature, let us ox* 
amine them with rantioii, and investigate (hem with a 
*niind humble, coiiscioub of its own inctficacy, and ever 
mindful of (he limited extent of our understandingi 
and the uncertainty of human judgment or opinions, 

DECEMBER XEII. 

To music we are indebted for one of the pnreat amd 
most refined pleasures that the bounly of iienvcii iiae 
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permitted to cheer the heart of man. As it softly steals 
upon our ear, it lulls to rest all (he passion^ that in^ 
vadeour bosom, arrests our roving fancy, or in louder 
sfraiiis, exrifes the sottl (o ra^e. Ofien, aheii lerapped 
in melancholy, thc8we«t voU'o of music charms aunv 
our cares, anil rcstori s our drooping spiiiis, oi 
aaalcens in us flic seutiiiionls of lionour and of gior v. 
And surety that tihirh can our griefs, pour 

balm into our perturbed hieasf^ and make ns furg*t 
our sorrows, is drst r\iiig of coniiderotion, and should 
be made uso of to glorify our beiiel'icviit Crintor. 

Whence proc«*eds the imprc«.kion tlini music makes 
upon the ear ? If is (he eiii ct ttf certain iinduljtioiis of 
the air, uhicli sfrike diversely upon thc« auditory nerve. 
When a light cord is pulled, iis figure changes ; (^ir 
from its elasticity if not only regains its first situaiion, 
but advances beyond it. and confiiuus vibrating batk- 
warrls and forwaids until it recovers its original 
position and state of rest. Tin sc vibrations'of (he 
cord are communicated to (he air, nhicJi convoys them 
to other contiguous bodies. Tims, uben an organ is 
played upon, if a lute be near, its Stiiiigs ullt be put 
in motion, and make a sound. But whtmee proceeds 
the variation of sounds; and how is it that some arc 
sharp and others Hat? This is not owing to the quan. 
tily of air that is put in motion ; for a sound may bo 
flat or sharp, and at the same time strong or feeble. 
The differences of flats and sharps depend upon the, 
greater or less rapidity of the vibrations of the air. A 
sonorous body emits a sharp tone when the vibrations 
are very quirk; and a flat when they are more slow. 
Whence is it that certain sounds are harmonious, and 
charm the ear; whilst others offend by their discord ? 
All that we can reply to this is, that the natural 
chartder of consonances consists in being in the same 
fufi whereas In dissonance, the notes, though struck 
it the same time, do not accord, but produce a grating 
the ear that is exflrcmely unploasant. Let us, theu. 
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be gmieiTal to the God of oU lov4i o«d mercf* for tbe 
riptum tiiot we enjoy from (be impresiioiis of foewd 
liourlog mitilc tbroegb oer louli; end reilt ooe 
genonl song of joy* to oeiobnKe bit thet thitt 

emnd into Ueneen, where the btesfed^nngeli of Ugbt 
will loin in tbe fell chorus of utire end bcnfenljr iS^ 
noiiy. 


DSCBMBER XXm. 


jUen compared wiih other dMimedMp 
In the compnri^ wbich we ere nbeut (0 dfnvr 
between men end other nniamUf some things wil]l tM 
found which are cowmen to t^h; others In isldoh 
brutes will hnee tbe ndfanttge over vs t and tKhtiS 
again where »iMi will po^sew a decided ivpeeioeity 
over them* 


The principal resembiance between men and brntii 
ist that they are both material* JUhe thess we Kar# 
life and organised bodies* which are produced by daiHP 
raiion and birth* and supported by food. Both natra 
strength and animat spirits to enable ihem to fuldl the 
different fnoctSons that are assigned them • both hate 
eoluntary tnotioos* the free exerciftf of iheif ibflbii^ 
senses^ sensations* imagination^ and rnmmjm 
means of the tenses* both esperleoce the sedlhpi^j 
of pleasure and of pain* which cause Ihem le 
certain things and r^ect others; twith hasg 
propensity £»r aelf>presonration* and tbe 
of their sjieeies; and both are snlqect,ti{^, 
cotporeaf accidents (bat the emfettatfen ^ 
relations of things* lbs taws of ttottoib IheWrrfdinfe^ 
and the organisation of tbek'bodies, mdtl wdpwdoB* 
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gratidenUons* bmtes nave several n 
A very pHneipat one Is# that they 
ciotbluf , Initminenis of defenep^ 
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uhlcK fUM do, aod which th«y ore obliged to inTont 
tbetnHlres, or fo learn and to eierbise the arts that 
are iiereuiary to procure them. Animals bring with 
them into the world all that tiH*y require ; or if any 
thing be still wanting, to obtain it they have only to 
follow the instinct whirh they have received from 
nature, and aliiih never deeeivts them. It alua)s 
conducts them in safety; and as soon as their ap« 
petites are satished, they arc perlcrtly content, and 
uevite^ nothing further; and they enjoy the prevent 
without being roncernid for the future. 

In these revpeus brutes are superior to men. Man 
is obliged to meditate, invent, labour, ea^rcine bimvelf, 
and receive instructions, without which be would 
remain as in a state of childhood, and would with 
diflicolty obtain the necessartet of life, llis passtotts 
so far from guiding him, tend to lead him astray. It is 
reason alone that constitutes the great and es»ensial 
dillereuces between him and brntes, inditates to him 
the means of Mittsf>ing his wants, and gives him prero- 
gativcb to which the biutc cieation can never attain. 
Oifted with the faculty of leason, man is enabled to 
procure every necessary, every couTenience, and every 
luxor} ; to tntl4i|ply ail hit pleasnnw, to ennoble and 
render thein $ublmleat to the best purposes. His soul 
enjoys delights that are niiknosrii to brute animals; 
nieasurtHi whose sources are knowledge, wisdom, re. 
iHkm, order, and virtue, and which infinitely surpass 
V merely sensnIS gratifications, inasmuch as they tend 
to improve and promote'the perfection of human na. 
Sure, causing it more and mote to resemble the divine 
essence of God; and they endure for ever; whilst, on 
the contrary, the moiw a man indulges in senvnal grati* 
fications, the more does he become unfitted for any 
thing great and digtilGed* and approaches nearer to the 
natme of brutes. 

We may also add, that the sphere in which animats 
i|ra obtiged to move is very narrow and confined, their 
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dfsires and prnpenMtif^s are Cew> and th«*lr pleainw 
little difemitied; nhila those of man are itidnitely 
▼aried; be is interested in all oliject*# and there Is 
tiothing which he cannot conrert to his iilility. He is 
the only beini; upon the earth that if piogresfifely ad« 
vancing towards perfection, rontinnally mahin^ new 
discoveries, and enlarging his stores of knowledge; all 
other animals remaining constantly confined within a" 
limited circle, ni ither capable of invention, nor able to 
altuin to greater perfection ; alwois coiiiiiiuing at the 
same twint, unable by application and exertion to rise 
abtne oiher animalH of the ^ame 8(ieciefl> 

UeasiMi, then, and its consequences, alone gise os 
that decided ftipoiionfy which we enjoy over the hruie 
rroatton; and iii it coiisisU the chief excellence of oiir 
iiatitre. To make use of leason, to ennoble the pifa^ 
suies of the senses, to increasingly enjoy intelieatunl 
delights, to progrcsfively adsance in wisdom and in 
virtue, is the distingubhing rbaracteiisfic of man; the 
great end for which he was created; and the chief oh* 
Ject to w hich he should direct Ms attention* 


DBCEMBCR XXIV. 

Cairnlaihu conrerning the Reeurreriion, 

Ho a nuoieroufl will he (he crowd of human heingg 
asBcmbled together tn the great dw of the Kesur* 
rcLtion! Supposing that Gei many M not biggin to 6a 
peopled till five hundrcdyeais after the general deluge, 
that is, about four thousand ftve hundred years ago; 
and that Irom the foundation of the city of llamhurgh 
at (he above time, to the day of judgment, suppoaing 
that ft was to happen at the present epoch, there hare 
only been two hundred persons barfed annually, 
reckoning one year with another t the nirafihcr of 
deaths would amonitt to nino huodred thottsaitd. if. 
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then* R tingle city sliovlil produce to many buoitti 
beings ai ibe day of jadgment^ liow many must the 
whole empire of Germany supply to the same space of 
lime ? Supposing that it contaius iwenty.foor milliutis 
of inhaliits^s, the city of Hamburgh could not be es¬ 
timated at more than the three thousandth part of the 
whole* 

if that is the case, we may suppose* on the preceding 
calculation, that Germany atone would produce two 
thousand one huodred millions. This number is doubt¬ 
less rery great; and yet what is it compared with the 
produce of the whole earth, the present number of 
whose inhabitants is estimated at about one thousand 
millions ? I f we take this number, and make use of the 
same lalculation as before, the sum total of deaths in 
the above-meulioiied period of time will amount to 
ctgbty-seren Ibousatid live hundred millions. And if 
now be added those that have lived before the deluge, 
and those who died during the next five hundred jears, 
which may be reckoned at a fourth part of the pre¬ 
ceding, we shall then have a total of one hundred 
and nine thousand three hundred and sevent)»tive 
mllliotis. And lastly, let us add the number of people 
that will be alive at the day of judgment, which, esti. 
nutting it at our former calcnlatioo of one thousand 
snltlions, will give a total of one hundred and ten 
thousand three hundred and seventy^ve millions. 

fiow inconceivable, then, must tint Inteliigenoe be, 
which can sernMKae the most iecrel thoughts of each 
ittdivkittal of which such an Infinite multitude is com¬ 
posed ! an Intelligence that scans every hidden senti¬ 
ment, word, and deed; which exactly remembers the 
honr of thetr MrUi, the daraiion of ihirir life, the man-* 
war and cfarcumstaneea of their death; and which knows 
how to distinguiih the scatteied atoms of each, and 
cdleet them together, whether their bodies had been 
redoewd to aehes» dissolved Into millions of particles, 
or imdeigoiie bummeiablt transformations. Bow om- 
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nipotent it ch« work 6f colleeiing theie mitemi par* 
ticiot, of purifying uml tmiobliiig Ibern, and forming 
them into new, immorta^y and incormptibie bodie# I 
Wo are inforoied by Difftto Retelation, that hottl 
of angela shall gather the chosen from the^onr winds: 
that the sound of the tmmpot shall awaken the bodies 
of the Siiiiitti that slept! flow delightftti to tlie ten 
thousand times ten thousand thoiiMnd angels, will bo * 
the oflice of collecting their betoTod brethren, and pre* 
tenting them to Christ! How transporting fur the my'* 
ridiis of blessed spirits Hiiom Cod bath jraChered In hit 
bosom, again to receive (he bodies w hich (hey had left, 
pale, emat lafed, and distiffured by sttHerings; tom and 
mutilated by violence, or consumed by tire, to receive 
th*m bark, clothed with celistial beauty and splen* 
dour f ligut aud ladiaiit as the furms of the holy Siigcfs. 


DECEMBER XXV. 

Theughii mptm the JSetwity of Christ. 

WuAT sentiments of joy and gratitude shonid the 
Christian feel on this day, wheo he celebrates the birth 
of Jesus! How great is my wonder when i meditate 
upon the circumstaaces which attendi^d that gtoHous 
esefit! I represent to myself the Son of God fii {he 
lowest stale of humitiation, clothed with a corpoiaal 
bi‘ing, visible and weak at I am. How wonderful! 
The Son of the King of Kings, wfhDli angels minister 
unto and adore, appears as a feebtb fmbe, naked, det* 
titnte, and shedding tears, lying In a manger! How 
priHligious the change, from this bomiliating and 
limited sidte of being, to be etcirated* the Saviour of 
mankind, upon the thfono of eternal glory 1 When I 
lefiert upon my own onworfhiness, aad the indnlte 
majesty of Him who ottered himself tip a sjcrtfice to 
human malice, and sitllered every Indlg^ty that tlm In* 

R tSa 
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Itennitjr of men could devise, to tie oij Mediator and 
Redeemer^ I feel tny admiration and ai»tonishmimt too 
great for utterance; and when 1 dUrover ^ulh t lore at 
ioHnitely aiirpasies what the best of men ran possibly 
merit, a love beyond all my powers of concrpitoti or 
hope, I am lost in astonishment, and can ouiy silently 
admire and adore. 


DECEMBER XXVI. 

TAe Plate of otrr Savhvr*s Naiiritif 

To many individuals, at first sight, it may appear to 
be of little consequence to know the place of C/hri^t*s 
nativity ; for we should regard him as our Redeemer, 
whatever may have been the circumsfanres which au 
tended his mortal life. But as it pleased God to do. 
dare the place in which the Saviour of man should be 
bom, it became necessary that it should happen pre. 
ciseiy in the appointed place, that It might be one of 
the characteriitica by which Jesus Christ should be 
known to be the true Messiah. 

It is also very immaterial to us where we may lire, 
provided that we find true happiness. There is no 
place upon the earth, however poor and despicable, 
that may not have better and more happy inhabitants 
than are found in the largest and most celebrated 
cities. Do we know a single spot upon the globe 
wliere the works of God do not present themselves un. 
der a thouMnd different forms, end where a person 
may not experience the sweet consolation arising ftom 
a well.spent life ? For an individual, that place is to 
be preferred where he tan receive aud commonicatc 
the most good. For a number of people, that place is 
the best which oontaloa the greatest proportion of wise 
and eood men. Every nation deelines in proportion as 
rellgl ion and virtue lose their iafinenoe over the minds 
of tbqj^ple* The place where in our youth we con* 
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tern plated tlie opening of the mom and the renewed 
beaut/ of nature, with all the raptures incident to that 
age} whilat we adored onr God with all the reneration 
and love, which we felt so warmly In onr hearts} the 
place sacred to oor first etlusioiis of pure and in* 
violablc attachment to the object that we loved, or 
where two friends have pledged their mutual aflectiun; 
the place whcie we have received the first rudiments of. 
knowledge, or acquired the great piinciplen of letigion, 
and become examples of goodness and purity * ought 
to be scry dear to us, and cluscly wound round tho 
tendrils of our hearts, 

Accoiding to these principles, Bethlehem, notwilh* 
standing its smallness, was a veiictablu place, siticc if 
was the abode of so many pious peoples and that 
singular acts of piety and devotion had been practiseii 
there. It was there the patriarch Jacob clayed some 
lime to erect a monument to his fnu(h.lov<d Hachrl. 
It was at Bethlehem (hat Naoud and her amiable daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, Kulh, gave striking proofs of their faith 
and of their virtue ; and if was thete that Boaa, their 
generous benefactor, had his abode and posscstions. 
At [iethleliem sojourned the humble Jesse, the happ) 
father of so manj sons s the youngest of whom as¬ 
cended fioni the imstoral ciook to the sceptroof Israel. 
It was there that David formed the resolution of btt^d* 
ing a house to the Lord, and showed Mmself the true 
shepherd and father of his people; when, at the sight 
of the eaterminaiing angel, whose sword carried with it 
death and dismaj, be interceded for theafiliotrd suf* 
ferers. At Bethlehem was bom the Prinee Zembahel, 
the descendant of Davids who was the type of that 
Ruler and Shepherd, under whose baimors Israel was 
one day to assemble, in order to enjoy nnmterrnotMi 
felicity. ImsUy, in tbii city appeamfL 
who, by bis birth, laM the feundation of that talfafien 
which, as Redeemer, he parchased for the whole world. 
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Tbilif in n place of contemptible size ami mean ap« 
pcarancey oe sometimes see men spring vp, who be. 
come the fathers and benefactors of the human race* 
And often a Tillage unknown to fame hits gireii birth to 
a man who^ by his wisdom, upnahtiiess, or beroism^ 
has been a blming to whole kingdoms. 

ft is out duty, whether our lot be cast in towns, in 
hamlets, or in cities, so to live, that the end for which 
oui Saviour was born uiav be aciompiished m us. It 
is certain (hattmepiet) would make much more raiiici 
progicsi upon the earth, if men every where en. 
deavotired to give proofs of the innocence of their 
maiineiv and the fervency of theii faith ; and beeonie 
exampli s of pain ficu, diliiteiice, and uprightness. I f 
<Mir ntivS previiitrd more patterns of virtue, (heir iiu 
dueiuv might extend to the inhabitants of the country : 

that eveiy village and hamlet might contain families 
who, like Josef h uml Mary, distinguished themselves 
by thi ir dt votioii, and ohtaiin d respect and esteem for 
thiir piety, though dwtSling in poverty and ob«>cuiiry. 
God would scatter his blessings over the country of 
th'sc good people; and after some generations, we 
might reasonably expect that a people would be formed 
fulT of (he fear of the Lord, and walking carefully in 
ItH wa)s lie who has travelsed the extent of the 
glob*, has visited cities, and the splendid domains of 
royalty, and has witnessed all the diversified species of 
iniquity, and crimes of every hoe, that are there prac. 
tised, has abundant cause to be thankful to God when 
at last hi* finds some town or village where, in a peace¬ 
ful cottage, and «>ttrrouiided by his family and friends, 
he may devote himself entirely to the service of God, 
aud w benefit of his fellow-rreatures; and tbns attain 
t]hil3t sweet eonteni and heavenly peace of mind, which 
alone can be the result of good actions and an innocent 
heart He will not (hen regvet those place that he has 
once eelti t more splendid, indeed, hut where sensual 
pleoam spreads all its onafps ^ more vast and grand, 
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but where vice U triu.itphanf; more rich, but 
the |>eople live in the for^ttfulness and in the neglect 
cjf the duiieg which they owe to God and to man. To 
all ihene he will prefiT an obscure retn^at, where^ safe 
from the pangs of reoiorse, and the upbmidiiigs o£ 
a (onsctence ill at rest, he may spend his day^ in peace 
and in joy. 


DECEMISER XXVIl. 

(‘are which God takes of Mea from the Time of fheir 

Birth, 

Tiir wants of our infancy are numerous! With pain 
aiitl difliculty we come into (he world; and should soon 
1 *so the life we had but just begun to feel, if the va* 
nous things necessary fur our food and cluthitig were 
not prepared beforehand ; and if Iheie were not }>er« 
sons to take can* of us in our weak and helpless gtatc, 
M hen we are destitute of all things; or rather, if our 
Heavenly Father himself did not watch over us for our 
preservation, lie took care of us whilst we were in 
our mother’s womb; at a time when no human wisdom 
or industry eoutd assist us. It is he who fashioned our 
bodies* and arranged and connected together all their 
various |iarts. He has given to each of (he veins its 
particular direciton; and pours through them all th^ 
vital lluid* He ha^i clotiu'd us with skin and with lle&b i 
and hasgivni us bones and nerves: and by didustiig 
through all these an intelligent and a rational spiiiti 
has formed a being WQithy of bearing his own divine 
senibfaiice. The same Providence which watched over 
us at (he time of our hrst being, has giaciously con*> 
filmed his pateinal cares, and has never furgottco iiv« 
And he is not merely satislii^ with providing for a4. 
our nec**s*>i(ieH, by giving ns fond and gffeetioDatg 
parents, who, whilst we are unable to do any thing for 
ourselves, tenderly eherisii and preserve ns as their 
greatest blessing and delight: but he has done more 
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be bai laid Hie foaitdaHun for our future happiness* 
At the time of our hirtli the causes nhich uould in. 
iioenee our future nelfan^ already existed, and bewail 
to operate accoiilttii;^ to the views of a wite ProvideiKe. 
IJow muck the comforts or the misery of our lives de« 
jiend upon our paients; their o|iniuns, tank, fortune, 
and connections 1 How much the happiness of our 
lives must be inOucncid by oor eaily education, the 
exaitiples that are befoie us, the connections that we 
form, the oppoihinifits that occur of cxerLisiiif; our 
powers, and developing our faculties. And is it not 
God, our Father, whose wisdom and goodness oidi red 
all these things for our present and eternal happiness ? 
liuw consoling, then, is the fhonght, that a Ik in gin- 
tiuitely good, wise, and powerful, has watched oiei us 
before wo were born, giinrdid our tmdrr infancy, and 
determined and regnlated all that we shall require iii 
(be couise of our lives 1 


DECEMBER XXVill. 

Period vf Unman 1 aJ>^ 

PwRY man dies precisely at the time that God, in 
his (ternal wisdom, has appointed: As the time of out 
birth is fixed, so also is that of oor death. But the 
term of life is not subjected to an inevitable fatality or 
necessity ; such things do not exist. *Kvery thing that 
occurs may happen sooner or later, or not at all; and 
the man who dii d to*day, might have died sooner, or 
lived longer. God has not numbered the da}s of 
any particnlar individual by an absolute and arbitrary 
decieo* or without having a regard to the cireiimstanci s 
in which the individual may be placed. God, being 
infinitely wise, can do nothing without motives that 
are worthy of bis divine nature* He must, then, have 
jngt msunc for determining that such a mao should 
Jeava the world «t one time rather than at another, 
thoagh tha tern of life beta itself neither afiected 
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by necMsItj nor faU!Hy« it it eortoin } tnd can naiicr 
be really changed. • 

Whciii'ver a man diet, tome caui^n most infalUbly 
lead to hit death ; these, honcver, at any time be 
buspeitded by the Supreme Being, One man dies of 
tome mortal disease, another by a sodden and iiitforo* 
seen acrideiit. One perishes by fire, another by water, 
Alt these causes God has foreseen ; neither has he-been 
an idle or an indifferent s|>ectator ; he has examined 
them dll with cate, compared them with his views, and 
lids seen whether he will approve of them or not. If 
he approves of them, they are determined ;*and, in 
that case, there exists a Divine decree, by virtue of 
which a man will die at a certain time by some parti, 
oular accident or contingency. This docreo can neither 
be resoked nor prevented , lor the same reasons Hhicii 
nii^ht inttiience God to take a man from the earth at 
this present time, were known to him from all eternity; 
and his wisdom would enable him to form the same 
judgment then that he would in the present instance. 
What, then, should induce him to revoke liis decrees f 
Jt may, however, happen that God, forme ing the 
caoses of the doath of a particular individual, did not ap* 
prove of them. In this case he l«s at least determined 
to permit (hem; or otherwise they could not liavo 
taken place, nor the individual have died. And if Ihh 
permi>isiou of these causes of death has bei*n deter. 
minted, God then wills that we should die in the time 
when these causes shall exist. It is true, he might 
have been disposed to grant ns a longer ljfe« and 
not approve of the caoses of our deiatb; but it was 
inronsUtent with his wisdcim to connteract tfirir ope. 
ration. He saw the universe eolleclively, and found 
reasons wliich induced him to permit that n man should 
die at a particular time, though ho neither approved of 
the causes, manner, nor circumstances of that death. 
His wisdom finds means to direct that death to the 
most useful purposes; or he foresaw that a longer life. 
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in the parflcular rirciiinsUneet in which a man* was 
placed, could neither be of adv-antaac lo him, nor to 
the world in geii»*i*al * or ho saw, that to prevent that 
death, a new and perfectly diderenf romhination of 
things was requisite t a combmation that rouid not ac. 
cord with the aentTal plan of the universe, and whit'll 
would pievent still gr<«att r good from talcing place. 
Thus, although (vod may soinetimes disapprose the 
causes of a miin's death, he has, luverthelesb, snlh- 
ciently wi*>e and just rea>>ons to permit them to take 
place; and ronsrquenily to determine that a man shall 
die at a partic uUr time, and by certain means. These 
considerations are well cakuUtid to make us regard 
death with C'hristian lesignatioii and foilitude. H hat 
priiicipa’iy renders it so foiniiitahle is the i.nrertaiiity 
of itb approach, and the inaiinei in which it seizes us. 
If we knew b.foiehaiid how and when we should die, 
we might piepaie to meet the awful hour with re«>oliu 
ttun. Rtit as that is very selUoin the case, iiothin.; is 
mure eflectual to strengthen our minds and tiaiiquilliae 
our thoughts upon that event, than the belief in a Pro. 
vidence which watches over qur lives; and which, 
fiom before the foundation of the world, has deter, 
mined, with infinite wisdom and goodness, the time, 
the maiioer, and aU.thc circumstatices of our death. 
The ttrin of our lives is (hen appointed ; and nobody 
can die sooner or later, than Cod, in his inhnite 
mercy, has determined for the good even of the indivi- 
dual himself. Persuaded of this consoling truth, let 
ua calmly await the hour of death: and sluce its airi* 
vat is uncertain, let us h« wise enough to prepare for 
it at all times, and be found tii a state of leadiuess 
when* ver it may happen; knowing that the petiod 
will he that which God has judged will be the best for 
‘US. Jt is true, we are ignorant what will be the maiu 
ner of our death, and the particular t iictimslafices at¬ 
tending it; but it is aulScient to know and to brliev*, 
that no can only die in that way and at that time. 
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which our heavenly Father shall deem to be the best 
for our ourselves, and for all (hose connected with us. 
Strengthened by this belief, we shall coiidniic to pur» 
sue our terrestrial pilgrioiugu without inquii*tude; sob« 
mitting {latientty to ail the dispensatioos of Fro* 
vidence; fearless of the dangers to which the par* 
formance of our duty may expose us. 


DfiCfiMBfSR XXIX. 

The InsiuhiHiy of Earthltf Thm^s^ 

NoTiiiva exists in nature whose state and manner of 
being is not liable to change. Every thing is the sport 
of frailty and inconstancy: nothing is so durable as 
always to retain its pri'sont apjiearance. The most solid 
and compact bodies have not such n degree of impene* 
trabtlity. and so close an union of the parrs which com¬ 
pose them, as to be exempted from dissolution and de- 
stctictlon. Every paittele of matter insensibly changes 
its figure. How rnanv changes have onr bodies under¬ 
gone since their Hrst rarmation in our mother's womb 1 
b>ery year we lose some of our constitutmt parts, and 
again acquire new ones. Eveiy thing upon the earth 
grows and decays by turns; only in some bodies these 
changes are not so frequen t and great as iti others. The 
heavenly bodies appear to be the same as they were at 
their first creation: and perhaps they are the least # 
changeable of all bodiea. Vet atten ti ve observers have 
siotrd the disappearance of certain stars from the bea* 
vens ; and the changes which take place in the spots that 
appear on the sun, prove that be is not always in the 
same state., .JBesi^if hit motion suljects him Co dif* 
frrent variations, and wo have rtasoa to believe bo 
undergoes at timet varions internal revolations. All 
that we can know of them Is conjectiiral, becaate of 
the Immense distance that we are from him; and, no 
donbt| bT wo art nhlo to observe them near enopglQ wo 
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•hould diffOfiT ts much ifistability m all tlic lieavenfjr 
boftifSy a^ we do upon our «ar(h. 

Tbeyear, which in twuda^t more will terminate, 
furni«ho»aboiifi«nt prooft of (he uneerfaiitty and frailfy 
of all eartbl) tbinga. Contining oursehob to (lu anult 
cire le in which we move, how freqitr iit are the changes 
that we witness! Man) of those people whom we bare 
hnown for many years ate no more: many whom we 
have seen smiled upon by fortune, aie now groseiini; 
III poTerty; oi ridueedfrom a state of rank and influ. 
t me, to mediocrity and dependence. It wet xamine 
into ourselves, we sliall also hud we have undergone 
various changes. Our health and activity mis base 
dtcayt tl • we may have been subjeitcd to misfortunt s> 
sukiiisb, and the inhdflity of those whom we trusted. 

Such lellections areglooin) aiul sorrowtut, amt 
eien rnluce ub to despun, if we wire not su} potted 
and consoled b) religion, which leads to an aliiituhts, 
unchangeable, and etemal Being, in the full as^^kiante 
of whose unalti rable gitodin bs and love, let us submit 
w ith resignation to all the victbsitudts of thib (lausitory 
world. 


BECEMRER XXX, 

HetrutpccI i^J*onr /.tuet. 

Tut torminatlon of another year of our lives should 
indiiie us to make some reflections, whichy though of 
the utmost importance^, dsi not in general occupy so 
much of our attention as they ought. That we may 

I more sensibly how short iii the period ol our Itses^ 
let Ub examine how wo have passed the da)b that we 
have already lived, lioweter humiliating a task it may 
be. 

Let as first consider those day s, the employment of 
w hit h It was not in our powir to regulate. How much 
of this year hat beau parsed la eating, drinking, and 
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sWprng; in taking caiv-of oor boflliWy proHdlng 
f«ir our nvrossitii‘» * Il<»w much lime ha<« bc«n ifmtit itt 
U 9 I Ins'* occupati >ns, without any attcantage gainod for 
our mimorral 4uiiU! H »w man) hour% hate bwii paaaetl 
in uuc( rfatnty ami inaction ; in pcrpli*aityt«and m eg* 
|Mttation ! ^r> that whtn we make the day* ul the year 
pass tn ir\ irw b< fore iis, ue shall discoter how fiumcr« 
Oils (hosr have been that were unproductive of any.ifi* 
f< n» < tu ti go«»(l and how very few have been employ e<t 
ni acts of real iitilitv either to ourselvi's or to others ; 
and of those f>‘W, how many hours hate bten sacriliceii 
to vice, and demoted to sin 1 How humiliating and af* 
tlictiiig IS the recollection, that so many of the hours 
allotted to us b> Alunghry C»uodites4 have been lost tit 
ihmisi, or lavished in fully: honrb that ran never be 
r idIU d , ill whtih we kftve waiidt'ied far from the liest 
and tend* rest of FafKers ! Pe* haps tlie> have been pro¬ 
faned bv inipietv, envy, jealousy, and slander; or sa- 
criticid to the noild, to lanttv* to indohMice, and lo 
false pleasuri> ; all (ending to divest oiii heaitu of *h«* 
love of (iod, and charity for one oiiother. Instead of 
employing them in tiie promotion of lighteousneH^, 
pi rhaps we have devoted th«m to oppose tb** ive of 
truth, and to Combat the designs of Piovidenee, giving 
tioubleto suciety.and molestation tothe ihiircli. And, 
lastly, how rapidly dots the bhort spate that we havu* 
to remain upon the earth lly away! Viar after year 
passes by almost iniperreptihly, Ik fore wees in notae 
it and then it is impossible to be brought baek. 

Father of Alercy ! foigive us the faults we have hail 
th<> misfortuiic to rummit; and grant that in (ho awful 
hour of death, the nia^in r in whie li we havi passi d our 
last ytar may not oansc anguish to prey upon our 
hearts. 






nanhgmngfir iki VioMe of the Year* 

thorn art tba Ood of tine: thou art aUo Hio 
ti \ I wilt iiitig a joyous song to tby 

le; I vill calebfate iky My asme A year is 
^ kilo ftfiisb its eoursa; to wbat do 1 owe the con« 
MteiMitioii of tny exrsicoee ? It is Co thy grace alooe^ 
niMl to tby paternal 1ot« { 

JMng of Beings, receive my adoration ^ Thou art 
Hhtimiltabla $ thou hast been, thoa art, and thou shalt 
tbrovgb all eternity ! Thy love cnduns from ge. 
to gnucratioa; and eachnorning brings a te« 
of thy goodinasal 

Them halt led me hy iliy paternal care through the 
jnpirthat is now ending: when my heart wa« preyed 
wpatk by eare and aorrow, thou vHitedst It by thy con. 
MattfNi and assistance, 1 will praise thee and exalt 
- from the depths of my soul; and again commit 
jlfiy$» If to tW wise and unerring guidance. 

* Ihidon, O my ^od» tho<e innumerable errors which 
if have committed against thee in the days that are 
passed. And let me again experience, for Jesus Christ’s 
gake^ thy paternal support* Teach me to do thy will 
^'ipd thy pleavuve all the days of my life I 

The world passes away, and It^ pleasures disperse: 
ll b agi In thw, therefore, timt I am to seek my hap. 

r lneii, Eftm here below 1 may aspire to nobler joys. 

am mUed to angels, and heaven is my patrimony 
Oimnt, O God, that I mgy Incessantly aspire after it I 
Tasi0lilin, O God, to redeem ny tiine | and to walk 
with My eireatanpecUon in the way that leads to 
etofaity t Coadeaeead to altovlaia the burthen of life, 
I sStiiin the happy petM whan atl my labours shall 
ce am^ asy lepost aomorohOlntormptod, and when I 
iImB tnttoUuto tlw atotoal kiOgdam of jiyr and peace! 

raw imw Awxii. 










